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CHAPTER  I 


WINTER  QUARTERS 

Fontainebleau  is  a  gay  little  town  in  the  midst  of  a  wide 
and  handsome  forest.  It  was  there  I  began  something  of 
the  soldier's  life;  floundered  up  and  down  its  forest  ways 
on  horseback,  sat  close  to  the  muzzle  of  a  75  and  aimed 
and  fired  shells  at  distant  targets,  and  in  more  solemn  mo- 
ments trooped  about  in  public  in  heavy  boots,  holding  a 
huge  sabre  under  my  arm.  We  were  twelve,  following  a 
course  at  the  artillery  school.  We  had  no  regular  status. 
We  represented  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  French 
War  Office:  an  attempt  to  train,  without  the  delay  of  a 
return  to  America,  certain  Americans  already  in  Europe. 

After  much  study  of  artillery  we  graduated  from  the 
school  and  were  accepted  in  the  American  Army  as  first 
lieutenants  of  field-artillery.  At  the  last  minute  two  of  us 
unfortunately  failed  to  pass  the  physical  examination. 
Our  eyesight  was  faulty.  We  considered  the  decision  rather 
a  cruel  one;  I  don't  generally  wear  glasses;  my  companion 
in  misfortune  had  passed  first  of  all  at  the  artillery  school 
and  spoke  French  like  a  native.  But  thus  it  was,  and  no 
further  recommendations  and  demands  for  re-examination 
could  alter  matters.  Since  we  felt  that  we  had  come  too 
far  now  to  return  to  civil  life,  on  a  hint  from  French  au- 
thorities that  they  might  find  some  use  for  us,  we  joined 
the  French  Foreign  Legion. 

No  difficulty,  this  time,  in  passing  the  physical  exami- 
nation. When  the  two  of  us,  come  from  a  pouring  rain 
into  the  recruiting-bureau,  nervously  would  have  begun  to 
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undress,  the  examining  physician  turned  and  said:  "Tut- 
tut,  I  beg  of  you!  Keep  on  your  rain-coats." 

By  ministerial  decree,  we  were  transferred  almost  at 
once  from  the  Legion  to  the  French  Army  proper.  With 
that,  for  my  part,  there  followed  a  somewhat  wearisome 
period  of  further  training  and  minor  experiences  needless 
to  relate  here,  and  then,  December  1917,  I  was  sent  to 
Saint-Dizier  to  become  a  junior  lieutenant  and  be  definitely 
attached  to  the  2nd  Group  of  the  81st  Regiment  of  Heavy 
Artillery. 

At  the  time,  Saint-Dizier  was  an  important  artillery 
centre  some  thirty  miles  behind  the  front.  It  was  covered 
with  snow  and  ice  that  night  I  descended  into  its  streets, 
and  lay  dark  and  silent  under  the  threat  of  an  air-raid, 
and  for  a  while  I  slipped  and  slid  about  in  its  obscurity 
rather  at  a  loss  to  discover  where  chance  was  going  to  lead 
me  next. 

I  should  say  that  at  this  period  I  was  not  a  little  troubled 
by  the  fact  that,  despite  my  uniform  and  rank,  I  still  spoke 
French  none  too  well.  I  had  a  latent  self-consciousness  and 
awkwardness  towards  every  new  address.  I  might  be  able 
to  ask  and  answer  questions  for  a  while  unsuspected;  but 
in  a  conversation  of  any  length  my  accent  must  out,  and 
sooner  or  later  there  would  come  into  the  other's  eyes  a 
puzzled,  half-inattentive  look  that  in  the  end  as  good  as 
cried  aloud:  "Who  the  devil  is  this  foreigner  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  French  officer?"  And  if,  generally,  I  made  a 
point  of  defining  myself  at  once,  there  were  moments  when 
this  was  not  practical  or  easy  to  do. 

But  on  this  occasion,  after  stumbling  about  awhile 
longer,  I  came  upon  a  captain  from  Salonika,  also  look- 
ing for  his  regiment,  who  took  my  condition  as  the  most 
natural  in  the  world.  And  shortly  he  brought  a  white  light 
into  our  common  dark  by  suggesting  that  we  give  up  all 
further  hope  of  finding  our  respective  regiments  that  night 
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and  go  off  and  have  a  drink  together  and  get  something 
to  eat. 

Next  morning  it  was  a  comparatively  simple  task  to  find 
the  81st,  quartered  on  a  bleak  snow-swept  plain  three  miles 
outside  the  town.  The  usual  questions  were  asked.  How 
could  a  foreigner,  even  an  American,  become  thus  an  offi- 
cer of  regular  standing  in  the  French  Army?  Was  I  being 
trained  for  higher  destinies?  Was  I  to  stay  on  in  the  French 
Army?  Though  I  least  of  any  could  answer  these 
questions,  I  received  everywhere  a  cordial,  even  gay  wel- 
come. American  help  was  beginning  to  assume  definite 
proportions,  and  if  there  was  but  one  division  so  far  in  the 
trenches,  it  was  certain  now  that  many  more  were  coming; 
and  of  course  in  some  vague  way  I  typified  all  this  rein- 
forcement. 

The  81st  Regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery  had  just  come 
from  Verdun  and  lay  dispersed  in  different  artillery  cen- 
tres in  order  to  change  its  antiquated  worn-out  guns  for 
the  latest  type  of  mobile  long-range  cannon,  the  145  Long 
and  the  155  G.P.F.  It  was  one  of  ten  special  regiments 
in  the  French  Army  whose  function  was  to  move  about 
swiftly  wherever  needed  and  concentrate  a  quick  fire  upon 
points  far  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines.  Each  regiment 
was  commanded  by  a  colonel;  but  the  latter's  powers  were 
extensive,  for  the  regiments  never  made  permanent  part 
of  any  division  or  army-corps.  They  were  independent 
units,  held  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  lent  by  him  for  a  short  period  of  utility, 
now  to  one  army,  now  to  another. 

Like  its  fellows,  the  81st  was  composed  of  six  battalions, 
or  groups,  to  use  the  French  term.  And  each  of  these 
groups,  under  a  commandant  or  major,  was  composed  of 
a  staff  and  two  batteries  of  four  guns  each.  There  were 
thus  eight  guns  to  a  group  and  forty-eight  guns  to  the 
regiment.  These  figures  do  not  give  a  correct  impression  of 
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the  regiment's  importance,  nor  of  the  importance  of  one 
of  its  groups.  Each  gun  was  a  mammoth  affair,  nine  yards 
long  and  nearly  three  yards  wide  and  thirteen  tons  in 
weight,  with  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  steam-roller.  It 
was  drawn  by  a  powerful  tractor  and  was  attended  by 
several  trucks;  and  for  each  battery  there  were  two  extra 
tractors,  bevies  of  other  trucks  carrying  implements,  men, 
and  ammunition,  and  various  automobiles  for  the  officers. 
Moreover,  each  group  had  a  separate  radio  service,  medi- 
cal service,  supply  train,  and  break-down  gang.  And, 
finally,  there  was  the  regimental  staff,  with  its  own  body 
of  trucks,  and  the  ammunition  column,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  aeroplane  squadron;  some  five  or  six  hundred 
trucks,  tractors,  autos,  and  cannon,  covering  on  the 
"march"  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  roadway.  Such  an  agglom- 
eration was  more  a  brigade  than  a  regiment.  In  fact,  the 
groups  themselves  were  virtually  independent  and  were 
organized  to  that  end.  One  of  the  groups  was  on  its  way 
back  from  a  lonely  trip  to  help  the  Italians.  And  here  on 
the  outskirts  of  Saint-Dizier,  alone  of  the  regiment  in  these 
parts,  was  the  2nd  Group  being  re-equipped,  re-formed. 

I  was  attached  to  the  Group  Staff  as  an  extra  hand  with- 
out any  particular  function.  On  the  Staff,  besides  the 
Commandant,  were  the  following  lieutenants;  orientation 
officer,  telephone  and  radio,  administration,  commissariat, 
mechanical  expert,  and  doctor.  The  first  three  of  these  were 
the  more  important  officers,  one  of  them  being  always  on 
duty  as  the  Commandant's  aide  or  substitute.  There  were 
also  several  aspirants,  or  cadets;  and  at  first  this  was  my 
rank.  As  for  the  batteries,  each  was  commanded  by  a  cap- 
tain, who  had  two  or  three  lieutenants  and  a  cadet  under 
him. 

Our  quarters  on  this  wintry  plain  were  low-lying  wooden 
sheds.  We  officers  were  all  crowded  in  one  shed;  up  the 
road  a  pace,  to  form  a  quadrangle  about  our  cannon  and 
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tractors  stuck  deep  in  the  frozen  mud,  were  the  men  in 
similar  sheds;  and  our  only  neighbours,  a  camp  of  German 
prisoners.  Under  conditions  of  actual  warfare,  group  staff 
and  two  batteries  live  three  separate  existences;  but  here 
necessity  had  collected  together  all  officers  of  the  group 
into  the  same  shed.  And  we  all  ate  about  the  same  long, 
narrow  table,  with  the  Commandant  at  the  head,  and  a 
battery  commander  at  each  elbow,  and  so  on  down  the 
table  in  close  but  exact  order  of  seniority.  If  the  arrange- 
ment had  its  drawbacks,  it  had  the  advantage  of  letting 
us  become  well  acquainted  with  each  other  before  a  start 
on  new  adventures.  True,  we  were  only  a  few  new-comers 
to  the  group.  Older  than  my  thirty  odd  years  were  the 
Commandant,  the  two  Captains,  and  one  or  two  others;  and 
we  represented  many  ages  and  as  many  professions.  The 
Commandant  alone  was  a  professional  soldier. 

The  group  had  already  received  its  eight  new  cannon,  in 
this  case  the  145  Long,  rather  than  the  155  G.P.F.,  and 
it  was  staying  on  nominally  to  get  the  men  thoroughly 
trained.  But  four  years  of  war  had  made  the  gun-crews 
adaptable  to  any  cannon,  however  complicated;  and  the 
few  daily  manoeuvres  were  merely  to  keep  everyone  up  to 
the  mark  until  the  group  went  into  action  again. 

Despite  our  isolation  on  that  windy  flat  and  the  exceed- 
ingly cold  weather,  the  morale  was  good.  Anything  was 
better  than  Verdun,  so  it  was  said,  and  here  we  were  for 
the  present  even  out  of  the  firing  line.  And  one  could  get 
into  Saint-Dizier  whenever  one  wanted  to,  and  in  Saint- 
Dizier  there  were  shops  and  women  and  warm  cafes — in 
short,  some  of  the  attributes  of  civilization  again.  Also, 
there  was  a  general  lull  in  the  war.  No  doubt  this  only 
meant  that  the  Allies  were  waiting  for  the  American  help 
to  materialize,  and  that  the  Germans  for  their  part  were 
busy  preparing  the  usual  spring  attack — and  this  year, 
thanks  to  the  Italian  set-back  and  the  Russian  debacle, 
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the  attack  promised  to  be  a  good  one — but  with  all  this 
prodigious  help  streaming  in  from  America,  obviously  the 
war  must  some  day  now  be  won.  Optimists  and  pessimists 
differed  only  over  a  question  of  time. 

Meanwhile  everyone  ate  well  and  drank  well  and  slept 
well  too.  And  if  a  man  were  not  satisfied  with  his  lot,  there 
were  always  the  bedraggled  hordes  of  German  prisoners 
across  the  way,  to  remind  one  of  other  destinies.  Inci- 
dentally, their  proximity  rendered  us  a  further  service; 
whenever  there  was  an  air-raid  and  our  lights  were 
switched  off,  theirs  were  kept  on,  full  blaze. 

However,  as  the  weeks  passed  slowly  by,  I  began  to  find 
this  new  life  rather  trying.  It  was  not  so  much  the  cold 
damp  quarters,  nor  the  raging  blizzards  outside,  as  the 
long  sequence  of  hours  with  nothing  better  to  do  than  eat 
endless  meals,  play  endless  games  of  cards,  hang  endlessly 
about,  and  all  without  a  square  yard  of  one's  own  to  turn 
to.  Further,  the  group  was  permeated  with  that  spirit  of 
indifference  that  quickly  spreads  among  men  fed  up  with 
war  and  no  longer  stirred  by  the  necessities  of  the  moment. 
In  some  respects  this  spirit  had  its  good  sides;  for  it  for- 
bade all  parade  measures  and  bugle-blowing  attitudes, 
stripped  the  routine  of  military  life  to  its  barest  necessi- 
ties, and  pricked  with  a  cynical  wit  any  of  those  senti- 
mental war-bubbles  that  are  continually  being  blown  out 
of  political  froth.  But  it  also  bred  a  listless  scepticism  that 
handicapped  all  effort  and  killed  at  birth  every  enthu- 
siasm. A  favourite  maxim  said:  "Before  executing  an 
order,  wait  for  the  counter-order."  Or  again,  these  were 
the  two  special  duties  of  an  officer:  "Brush  yourself  off, 
and  wait."  It  was  as  if  we  were  all  in  the  servitude  of  some 
gigantic  folly.  No  extra  volition  was  ever  worth  while; 
when  the  call  came,  one  answered  with  one's  little  best  of 
instinct  and  intelligence,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Our  cannon  was  partly  to  blame  for  this  attitude.  We 
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were  one  of  two  groups  of  the  regiment  equipped  with  the 
145  Long.  And  naturally  we  were  always  sighing  for  the 
cannon  the  other  four  groups  had,  the  155  G.P.F.  But 
there  was  more  than  human  perversity  in  this.  The  145 
Long  was  slowly  making  a  reputation  for  itself  as  a  hoodoo 
cannon.  Whatever  the  fine  mathematical  points  in  its  con- 
struction, it  had  several  grave  defects.  First,  it  stood  too 
high  off  the  ground  and  was  thus  hard  to  conceal.  On 
dark  nights  it  lit  up  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  a  tell 
tale  flash  six  yards  high.  Again,  and  most  important, 
whereas  its  brother,  the  155,  could  pivot  readily  on  a 
central  base  like  a  machine-gun  and  fire  on  any  objective 
within  a  broad  field  of  60°,  the  145  was  a  rigid  affair 
that  had  to  be  laid  direct  on  a  given  target  and  kept  there, 
since  its  field  was  only  6°.  In  other  words,  a  group  of  145s 
could  not  fulfil  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  modern 
artillery  fire:  it  could  not  concentrate  its  eight  guns  on 
any  one  objective,  smother  that  objective  for  fifteen  min- 
utes under  a  tornado  of  steel,  and  then  quickly  concentrate 
its  eight  guns  anew  on  a  second  target  miles  distant  from 
the  first.  The  best  service  it  could  render  was  to  lay  each  of 
its  eight  guns  on  eight  separate  objectives  and  fire  on  each 
a  shell  at  a  time,  indifferent  to  all  factors  of  surprise  and 
concentration.  And,  last,  the  145  was  said  to  have  quite  an 
unpleasant  way  of  blowing  up  at  unexpected  moments  and 
of  either  killing  or  maiming  any  of  its  servants  who  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  near. 

Against  these  disadvantages,  the  gun  had  a  slightly 
longer  range  and  was  supposed  to  be  more  accurate.  Also, 
it  was  quicker  in  and  out  of  action,  and  it  took  up  less 
width  of  road.  These  last  two  advantages  are  more  impor- 
tant than  one  might  imagine.  Where  mobility  was  the  regi- 
ment's chief  raison  d'etre,  speed  upon  the  road  was  a  vital 
element,  as  was  speed  in  getting  into  battery;  for  once  a 
gun  of  this  calibre  arrives  at  a  given  spot,  it  must  further 
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be  tugged  by  a  tractor  into  an  exact,  previously  designated 
position,  perhaps  be  turned  around  in  a  direction  opposed 
to  that  of  entry,  then  unlimbered,  clamped  up  off  the 
ground,  and  provided  with  a  wide  excavation  underneath; 
in  short,  sometimes  a  whole  morning  must  be  spent  in  such 
proceedings.  Also,  the  155  G.P.F.  was  so  wide  that  when- 
ever it  had  to  meet  and  pass  other  vehicles  on  the  road, 
there  was  the  constant  danger  of  its  sliding  into  the  gutter 
and  staying  there,  perhaps  for  hours,  squatted  comfortably, 
maybe,  in  some  mud  bog,  but  with  its  iron  hulk  blocking 
the  traffic  for  miles. 

But  these  two  advantages  in  manoeuvring  that  the  145 
enjoyed  over  its  rival,  were  like  its  greater  accuracy  and 
further  range.  The  difference  in  each  case  was  not  suf- 
ficiently large  to  offset  its  serious  defects.  And  then,  as  a 
climax,  at  the  firing-tests,  a  worse  fault  than  any  other  had 
revealed  itself:  the  firing-tables  for  the  145  were  abso- 
lutely inaccurate. 

But  here,  a  few  words  concerning  the  problems  the 
modern  artilleryman  has  to  contend  with  and  of  which 
many  people  have  little  understanding. 

The  modern  artilleryman  fires  at  such  a  long  distance 
that  he  cannot  see  his  objective  from  the  cannon;  he  cannot 
aim  his  cannon  at  the  objective  as  one  would  a  rifle.  He 
must  aim,  instead,  according  to  certain  mathematical  com- 
putations and  fire  with  his  eyes  shut,  as  it  were.  To  do 
this  he  uses  a  map;  and  three  facts  are  essential  to  him, 
the  position  of  his  gun  on  the  map,  the  position  of  his 
objective  on  the  map,  and  the  measurement  of  the  angle 
that  a  line  drawn  between  these  two  makes  with  a  line 
drawn  between  gun  and  magnetic  north.  These  facts  are 
obtained  in  a  more  or  less  approximate  manner  in  light  or 
field  artillery;  but  in  long-range  artillery  they  must  be 
determined  exactly,  for  the  above  reason — that  th^long- 
range  artilleryman  is  theoretically  never  able  to  see 
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whether  his  shots  are  falling  wide  of  the  mark  or  not.  Not 
only  are  accurate  surveying-instruments  essential  to  estab- 
lish the  correct  position  of  the  gun  on  the  map,  say  by 
pointing  on  the  sun  or  pole-star,  and  incidentally  making 
half  an  hour's  calculation;  but,  further,  the  map  must  be 
as  accurate  as  possible  to  receive  this  data  and  assure  a 
correct  relationship  between  gun  and  target.  Even  the  mere 
pencil-line  joining  gun  and  target  on  the  map  must  be  most 
precise,  a  broad  mark  often  throwing  the  aim  far  to  one 
side. 

This  for  the  preliminary  part  of  the  work.  With  his 
gun  off  the  road,  in  battery,  and  laid  on  the  target,  the 
artilleryman  must  then  consider  the  problem  of  exploding 
sufficient  powder  inside  his  cannon  to  blow  ten  miles  or  so 
across  country  a  conical  piece  of  steel  weighing  sixty 
pounds,  and  of  further  arranging  on  its  nose  the  proper 
fuse,  so  that  the  shell  may  explode  either  in  the  air,  or 
inside  the  ground,  or  instantaneously  on  touching  the 
ground,  according  to  the  vulnerability  of  the  target.  Here 
the  fun  begins,  for  beyond  taking  into  consideration  the 
peculiarities  of  the  particular  powder,  shell,  and  fuse  he 
is  using,  he  must  also  have  obtained  by  wireless  from  the 
meteorological  bureau  of  the  army  the  lateral  and  longi- 
tudinal force  of  the  wind  at  different  heights,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  now 
proceed  to  apply  this  data  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
his  cannon,  bearing  in  mind  the  temperature  of  his  powder, 
the  temperature  of  the  shell  chamber,  the  inherent  drift 
of  the  shell  due  to  its  revolving  motion,  and  the  rotary 
displacement  of  the  earth  during  the  time  of  the  shell's 
trajection  from  gun  to  target.  The  final  result  transforms 
itself  into  so  many  yards  that  must  either  be  added  to  or 
subtracted  from  the  theoretical  distance  gun-target  given 
by  the  map.  Say  that  according  to  the  map  the  distance  is 
nine  miles  and  four  hundred  yards,  and  that  his  recent 
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calculations  tell  him  that,  thanks  to  a  head  wind  and  so 
forth  and  so  on,  he  must  reckon  on  two  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  more.  He  has  then  a  practical  distance  gun-target  of 
nine  miles  and  six  hundred  and  thirty  yards.  Since  the 
range  of  the  cannon  is  regulated  by  lowering  or  raising 
its  tube  in  the  air  and  by  making  changes  in  the  powder 
and  shell,  how  determine  now  just  how  much  to  lower  or 
elevate  the  gun,  and  just  what  shell  and  quantity  of  powder 
to  use? 

Well,  by  the  firing-tables. 

What  are  the  firing-tables?  They  are  the  results  of  pre- 
vious experiments  in  firing  guns  of  the  same  calibre,  tabu- 
lated in  book  form.  And  so,  looking  in  his  firing-tables  for 
the  145  Long,  the  artilleryman  finds  that  to  send,  say,  an 
OFA  shell  with  an  IAL  Fuse  and  BM9  powder  a  distance 
of  nine  miles  and  six  hundred  and  thirty  yards  he  must 
give  the  tube  of  his  cannon  an  elevation  of  33°  17'.  But 
suppose  these  firing-tables  referred  to  have  been  deter- 
mined by  a  careless  mathematician,  and  for  the  distance 
mentioned  the  gun  should  not  have  received  an  elevation 
of  33°  17',  but  one  of  34°  26'.  Then  what  happens?  Why, 
then  the  shell  may  fall  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  short 
of  the  target. 

And  this  was  our  experience  at  firing-practice.  No  mat- 
ter how  often  we  revised  our  calculations,  or  how  many 
different  mathematicians  worked  on  the  problem,  invari- 
ably all  our  shots  fell  far  short  of  the  target.  Beyond 
question  our  firing-tables  were  hopelessly  inaccurate. 

The  problem  of  modern  artillery  fire  does  not  end  here. 
Though  he  possess  good  firing-tables,  and  all  his  instru- 
ments are  in  order,  and  his  maps  are  accurate  and  not  wet 
or  warped,  and  he  has  made  no  mistake  in  his  calcula- 
tions, and  the  meteorological  bureau  has  not  made  a  mis- 
take, or  suddenly  gone  out  of  existence  owing  to  an 
unexpected  turn  in  the  battle,  and  the  local  wireless  has 
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taken  down  the  data  correctly,  and  the  gunners  on  their 
side  have  made  no  mistake,  and  the  wind  has  not  recently 
changed,  or  the  temperature  dropped — in  short,  if  every- 
thing has  gone  well,  even  then  there  is  another  phenomenon 
the  artilleryman  has  to  contend  with:  namely,  that  after 
all  controllable  errors  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
there  still  remain  sufficient  uncontrollable  errors  to  pre- 
vent successive  shots  from  a  cannon  ever  falling  in  the 
same  spot.  Theoretically  speaking,  no  shell  ever  hits  the 
target.  The  best  any  cannon  can  do  is  to  fire  a  sequence  of 
shots  and  sprinkle  the  target;  some  shots  falling  near, 
others  less  near,  a  few  wide.  And  so  this  phenomenon  of 
dispersion,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  itself  a  whole  problem.  It 
has  even  become  a  source  of  delight  to  a  certain  class  of 
mathematicians  and  has  been  so  analysed  and  formulated 
that  every  gun  is  now  known  as  an  accurate  or  inaccurate 
gun  according  to  whether  a  series  of  its  shots  falls  near  or 
far  from  the  target,  whether  the  stream  of  its  fire,  that  is 
to  say,  washes  the  target  either  like  a  watering-can  or  like 
a  powerful  hose,  as  does,  for  instance,  the  famous  75.  The 
artilleryman  has  therefore  to  think  in  series  rather  than 
individual  shells,  first  try  to  find  the  mean  point  of  where 
his  shots  are  falling,  and  then  bring  that  mean  point  on 
to  the  target. 

Again,  all  the  foregoing  presupposes  that  the  target  is  at 
a  standstill — the  case  when  one  is  firing  on  a  road  or  the 
outskirts  of  a  village.  But  often  the  target  is  mobile,  or 
demands  a  surprise  fire.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  guns  are 
generally  laid,  accurately  pointed,  on  a  distinct  landmark 
in  the  enemy's  lines.  The  firing-data  once  determined  for 
this  objective  by  actual  fire,  the  gun  "registered,"  as  it  is 
termed,  it  can  be  quickly  and  exactly  aimed  at  other  ob- 
jectives right  and  left  by  means  of  the  precise  screw- 
threads  governing  its  lateral  movement.  And  here  let  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  145  again  be  emphasized. 
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Whereas  the  155  G.P.F.,  once  in  position,  can  literally 
pivot  around  on  the  central  point  of  its  base  and  cover  a 
field  of  60°,  the  145,  unable  to  slide  more  than  a  few 
inches  to  right  and  left  on  its  axle,  is  limited  to  a  narrow 
field  of  6°;  and  should  it  be  told  to  fire  upon  a  target  a 
few  yards  outside  that  field,  its  servants  must  either  re- 
nounce the  task,  or  pull  up  stakes  and  maybe  spend  half 
a  morning  transplanting  its  huge  bulk  a  few  feet  right  or 
left,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  complete  revision  of  its 
firing-data. 

Our  faulty  firing-tables  were  then,  for  many,  a  climax. 
Such  inaccuracy  might  not  have  been  so  discouraging  in 
field-artillery,  where  observation  in  forward  lines  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  work.  No  matter  how  far  a  shell  ex- 
plodes from  the  target,  if  someone  can  see  that  explosion 
and  measure  its  error  and  telephone  the  fact  back  to  the 
battery,  the  error  can  be  immediately  corrected  and  the 
next  shot  sent  as  near  the  target  as  the  phenomenon  of 
dispersion  will  permit.  But  our  theoretical  role,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  to  fire  at  long  distances  by  the  map  and 
frequently  at  night;  and  if  "mobility"  was  one  of  our 
watchwords,  "mathematical  accuracy"  was  another.  To  be 
sure,  we  had  an  aeroplane  squadron,  one  of  whose  chief 
functions  was  to  regulate  our  fire;  but  this  was  a  poor 
consolation.  Experience  had  shown  that  aeroplane  observa- 
tion, even  when  weather  conditions  permitted,  was  most 
unreliable;  and  then,  to  have  to  rely  upon  such  assistance 
was  obviously  a  shabby  makeshift  for  artillerymen  of  our 
prestige. 

On  our  return  from  firing-practice  the  Commandant  had 
sent  in  a  strong  protest  against  this  flaw  in  the  firing-tables. 
But  the  only  reply  he  received  was  that  other  groups  of 
145  had  reported  the  same  error,  and  since  the  error 
seemed  to  be  fairly  constant,  that  we  should  take  it  frankly 
into  consideration  in  our  future  computations.  And,  yes, 
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of  course  the  mathematician  who  had  made  out  those  tables 
was  an  unhanged  rascal.  Though,  for  that  matter,  it  might 
be  whispered  that  we  were  now  the  last  artillery  group  to 
be  given  the  145  Long.  A  definite  ban  had  been  placed  on 
the  cannon.  In  future  all  six  groups  of  regiments  of  our 
class  would  be  equipped  with  the  155  G.P.F.,  cannon  inci- 
dentally that  had  been  adopted  for  American  regiments  of 
the  same  category.  With  that,  a  few  days  later  the  order 
came  for  us  to  leave  Saint-Dizier  and  proceed  across  coun- 
try to  join  the  rest  of  our  regiment  and  advance  with  them 
frontwards.  At  this  news,  except  for  the  one  or  two  who 
had  contrived  to  develop  "love-affairs"  in  Saint-Dizier, 
everyone  was  delighted. 

"Of  course  we  shan't  be  any  better  off  over  there,"  said 
a  pessimist,  trimming  his  moustache  in  front  of  a  piece  of 
mirror,  "but  in  our  present  existence  change  is  everything." 

The  snow  and  ice  had  gone;  it  was  January  23,  1918; 
yet  the  frost  was  only  just  coming  out  of  the  ground,  and 
the  roads  were  in  a  sorry  condition.  There  were  even 
floods.  The  orientation  officer,  or  the  orienteur,  to  use  the 
French  word,  was  first  sent  forth  to  plot  out  the  best  itin- 
erary and  make  sure  each  bridge  to  be  crossed  would 
support  our  thirteen-ton  cannon.  I  accompanied  him  in  the 
role  of  passive  observer.  And  when  the  hour  came,  the 
group  made  the  long  voyage  without  incident;  light  column 
of  trucks  and  autos  in  the  lead;  tractors  and  guns  churning 
along  behind  at  their  own  speed. 

Our  new  quarters  were  a  great  improvement  on  the  old : 
the  group,  spread  out  through  two  villages;  elbow-room 
for  everyone,  even  beds  for  the  officers;  two  charming  little 
villages,  unspoilt  so  far  by  the  passage  of  troop,  with  roll- 
ing fields  free  from  white  snow-patches,  and  spring  waiting 
somewhere  in  the  woods  around.  And  we  were  no  longer 
under  the  haphazard  jurisdiction  of  a  bureaucratic  artil- 
lery centre,  but  back  under  our  Colonel's  wing;  and  in 
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neighbouring  villages  were  scattered  the  other  five  groups 
of  the  regiment.  Certainly  we  were  waiting  now  for  any 
German  attack  that  might  develop.  Gossip  said  that  our 
battery  positions  were  already  chosen  near  Berry-au-Bac 
in  case  of  a  drive  on  Reims.  At  least  we  went  now  by  a 
sonorous  new  title — "Inter-Allied  Artillery  Reserve." 

A  word  about  the  inner  working  of  the  regiment.  The 
general,  whoever  he  may  be,  orders  the  colonel  to  his  head- 
quarters and  explains  the  artillery  support  he  expects  from 
the  regiment.  The  colonel  returns  to  his  headquarters,  con- 
sults with  his  chief  of  staff,  and  calling  before  his  own 
person  his  group  commanders,  assigns  to  each  a  certain 
district.  Within  the  district  assigned  to  him  the  comman- 
dant determines  positions  for  each  of  his  eight  guns.  For 
this  purpose  he  usually  consults  the  battery  commander 
concerned  and  also  takes  with  him  his  own  technical  adviser 
in  such  matters,  the  orienteur.  Gun  positions  roughly 
designated  for  each  of  his  four  guns,  or  three,  or  two,  or 
one,  as  the  occasion  may  warrant,  the  battery  commander 
thereupon  sets  about  getting  his  guns  into  position.  If  the 
colonel  is  king  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  commandant  of  his, 
the  battery  commander,  irt  a  sense,  is  even  more  king  than 
either  of  them;  for  his  business  is  everything  that  has  to 
do  with  the  practical  handling  of  men  and  guns.  His  bat- 
tery is  the  working  artillery  unit.  Here  begins  that  cleav- 
age between  staff  officers  and  those  in  the  field.  Orders 
may  come  through  half  a  dozen  staff  bureaux,  and  gather 
wondrously  in  detail  as  they  come,  and  always  be  trans- 
mitted with  stern  dignity  and  unbending  importance;  but 
it  is  the  men  out  in  the  field  upon  whom  the  task  falls  of 
transforming  those  orders  from  theory  into  practice,  not 
infrequently  at  the  risk  of  their  lives;  and  this  is  a  little 
fact  that  in  the  end  makes  for  great  differences  of  thought 
and  character. 

Our  Group  Staff,  however,  was  only  an  embryonic  staff; 
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at  least,  so  we  of  the  Staff  thought.  While  the  batteries  are 
busy  laying  down  the1'/-  guns,  the:  nr-ieritcur  is  as  busy 
among  them  figuring  out  each  gun's  mathematical  position. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  the  telephone  and  radio  officer  must 
see  that  wires  are  laid  between  group  staff  and  colonel,  and 
between  group  staff  and  batteries,  and  also  that  the  aerial 
is  set  up.  And  the  administrative  officer  has  to  find  billets 
for  men  and  officers;  and  the  commissariat  and  ammuni- 
tion officers  assure,  respectively,  the  arrival  of  food  and 
ammunition.  As  for  the  mechanical  expert,  he  is  perhaps 
miles  afield  with  his  repair  truck  trying  to  bring  in  some 
stranded  truck  or  tractor.  And  the  doctor  opens  his  small 
hospital  to  tend  such  patients  as  may  come  to  him. 

In  our  present  circumstances  there  was,  of  course,  little 
of  all  this.  We  were  merely  waiting  in  travel  formation, 
ready  for  any  eventuality.  Personally,  I  fell  into  even 
more  favourable  conditions  than  most;  for,  the  Comman- 
dant not  unwilling,  I  had  let  the  ammunition  officer  lead 
me  aside  to  bunk  with  him  and  his  assistant  in  a  tiny 
hamlet.  We  had  our  own  cook,  cleaned  out  an  abandoned 
house  for  a  mess-room,  and  nightly  sat  down  to  elaborate 
meals.  And  afterwards  we  pulled  our  chairs  around  and 
sat  us  comfortably  back  to  read  before  a  large  blazing  fire 
— in  short,  thus  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  war.  True,  by 
daylight  the  hours  began  to  spread  themselves  out  much 
as  they  had  in  Saint-Dizier;  but  there  was  a  fine  spell  of 
sunlight  now,  and  the  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
delightful.  Once  or  twice  of  an  evening  we  went  down  in 
the  gloaming  about  certain  ponds  looking  for  wild  duck; 
and  so  home  afterwards,  along  silent  lanes,  with  the  stars 
glimmering  through  the  dark  tree-limbs.  Indeed,  there 
finally  came  a  time  when  we  ceased  thinking  entirely  of 
war;  and  to  show  off  our  good  fortune,  and  yet  perhaps 
our  boredom,  we  undertook  an  ambitious  round  of  invita- 
tions to  dinner,  followed  by  midnight  games  of  bridge. 
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For  an  ammunition  officer,,  he  had  a  veritable  passion  for 
cooking,  at  night  spread  numerous  recipe  books  on  the 
table,  saw  that  a  bed-sheet  was  carefully  ironed  as  table- 
cloth for  each  ceremonious  occasion,  and  once  nearly  dis- 
missed the  cook  in  a  fine  fury  because  the  devil  had  put 
pepper  on  the  beefsteak. 

The  men  were  also  living  an  easy  life,  without  anything 
more  than  the  ordinary  guard  duties  to  busy  them.  Inter- 
group  football  games  were  played  amid  laughter  and 
shouting.  A  wild  boar  hunt  was  next  organized.  Then,  of 
a  sudden,  orders  came  for  us  to  be  off. 

In  next  to  no  time,  off  we  went;  group  after  group, 
westwards.  On  what  mission?  Where?  None  of  us  knew. 
Each  night  we  stopped  in  assigned  quarters  waiting  for 
us,  only  to  roll  on  early  next  morning.  As  we  began  to  skirt 
the  edge  of  Paris,  we  drew  to  an  unexpected  halt  forty 
miles  north  of  the  metropolis.  For  a  few  days  our  billets 
were  brightened  by  parents  and  wives  and  sweethearts, 
come  out  in  secret  to  see  us.  Then  we  once  more  moved  on 
in  easy  stages  towards  the  north,  the  cannon,  however  spas- 
modically, knocking  louder  and  louder  as  we  went. 

Great  was  our  disillusion  to  find  ourselves  finally  quar- 
tered in  a  miserable  village  on  the  Aisne,  far  from 
anywhere,  and  called  to  go  through  more  firing-practice 
over  a  portion  of  the  old  1914  front.  To  be  again  con- 
fronted with  the  shortcomings  of  our  cannon  was  the  last 
issue  any  of  us  wished  for.  We  wanted  to  forget  our  can- 
non's idiosyncrasies  once  for  all  and,  sinking  stoically 
into  the  routine  of  the  service,  be  content  to  obey  orders 
as  a  sole  duty.  Or,  if  we  must  be  made  to  remember,  we 
had  no  wish  to  be  continually  shown  where  our  shots  were 
falling.  We  wanted  rather  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  peace 
near  the  guns,  busying  ourselves  with  instruments  and 
maps,  and  thoroughly  inspired  by  the  thunder  blasts  that 
followed  the  word  "Fire!"  rest  assured  that  in  the  heat  of 
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action  matters  would  somehow  take  care  of  themselves, 
telling  ourselves  that  one  shot  that  falls  in  the  enemy's 
territory,  no  matter  where,  is  as  likely  to  be  as  effective 
as  another.  For,  as  everyone  knows,  the  enemy  is  never 
where  one  expects  him  to  be.  No;  none  of  us  had  any  in- 
terest in  firing-practice  and  its  tedious  realities.  Moreover, 
we  were  so  well  off  a  day  or  two  ago,  down  there  near 
Paris.  Here,  many  of  the  houses  bore  gaping  trace  of 
former  shell-fire.  And  if  most  of  the  population  had  re- 
turned, now  that  the  Boche  had  made  his  famous  retreat 
from  Noyon  to  Saint-Quentin,  we  nevertheless  met  nowhere 
a  too  ready  welcome.  Like  many  in  the  group,  these  people 
had  also  had  their  fill  of  war. 

A  wealthy  farmer  even  complained  to  the  Commandant 
that  our  cannon  were  going  to  block  a  lane  behind  his 
barns,  and,  no  matter  whether  there  were  another  one, 
parallel,  that  his  cows  might  equally  well  use.  Answers 
the  Commandant,  as  he  continues  watching  our  tractors 
and  cannon  rumble  in:  "But  from  the  manner  in  which 
you  address  me,  one  would  say  that  you  think  I  am  putting 
them  there  for  my  own  pleasure.  .  .  .  Certainly  I  should 
much  rather  park  them  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde;  but, 
as  I  can't,  nor  put  them  in  my  pocket,  they've  got  to  sleep 
there." 

To  make  our  gloom  complete,  throughout  the  firing- 
practice,  the  aerial  observation  was  a  fiasco.  From  lofty 
observatories  like  grand  stands,  built  near  the  target,  we 
could  see  that  first  shot  always  fall  wide.  And  though  we 
at  the  observatory  might  immediately  correct  the  error 
over  the  telephone  and  bring  the  second  shot  on  the  ob- 
jective, when  we  were  told  to  keep  our  silence  and  let  the 
aerial  observation  continue  the  work,  the  results  were 
pitiful.  Half  the  time  the  aeroplanes  were  in  the  air,  they 
could  not  even  see  our  shots,  thanks  to  a  slight  haze;  and 
the  other  half,  thanks  to  some  confusion  in  the  signalling, 
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we  could  not  make  them  understand  our  signs  of  question 
and  answer;  and  this  though  they  were  flying  much  lower 
and  nearer  than  the  enemy  would  ever  let  them  do  in 
normal  conditions.  And  then,  finally,  after  long  consulta- 
tions, when  everything  seemed  to  be  about  to  work,  the 
radio  sergeant  broke  his  "detector"  and  hadn't  brought 
another,  and  so  the  whole  session  was  adjourned,  and 
senior  staff  officers  witness  to  this  exhibition  went  off  to 
compile  one  of  those  official  reports  in  which  results  are 
spoken  of  in  glowing  terms,  success  in  fact  decreed,  and 
only  passing  mention  made  of  a  few  practical  difficulties 
that  the  next  occasion  would  easily  find  rectified.  Yet  there 
was  one  strange  surprise  for  us;  a  cannon  blew  up;  and  it 
was  not  one  of  our  own  145s,  but  a  coveted  155  G.P.F.  of  a 
brother  group.  And  as  no  one  was  hurt,  it  gave  us  a  small 
ray  of  pleasure. 

Practice  over,  back  we  went  the  long  road  we  had  come. 
For  some  this  meant  Paris  once  more,  at  least  for  a  few 
days;  but  to  one  of  our  battery  commanders  it  was  the 
last  straw.  He  was  a  middle-aged,  wealthy  business  man, 
who  had  preferred  four  years'  active  service  rather  than 
superintend  an  ammunition  factory.  "Granted,"  he  said, 
"that  we  needed  more  firing-practice  and  team  work  with 
the  air  squadron,  what  necessity  was  there  for  thus  drag- 
ging the  whole  regiment  half  across  France  for  that  pur- 
pose? Each  group  could  have  manoeuvred  in  turn  with 
the  same  two  guns  instead  of  the  whole  forty-eight,  and 
think  of  the  saving  in  gasoline  and  avoidance  of  wear  and 
tear  on  our  material.  But  it  would  have  been  too  obvious 
and  business-like.  And  what  difference  does  it  make  as 
long  as  it's  the  Princess  who  foots  the  bills?  Ah  no!  if  each 
mistake  we  French  have  made  in  this  war  were  a  sheet 
of  cigarette  paper,  all  of  them  stacked  together  would 
make  Mont  Blanc  look  like  a  mole-hill." 

We  went  back  towards  Paris  slowly,  almost  shame- 
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facedly,  perhaps  something  like  that  king  and  forty  thou- 
sand men  who  marched  them  up  a  hill  and  marched  them 
down  again.  But  as  our  mammoth  guns  rumbled  through 
the  villages,  the  children  came  running  out  of  doorways, 
and  townfolk  nodded  their  heads  in  admiration  and  won- 
derment, and  we  could  hear,  always  gathering  behind  us, 
bursts  of  comment  and  applause;  or,  as  one  smiling  old 
mayor  said,  "A  few  more  cannon  like  yours,  gentlemen, 
and  the  war  will  soon  be  finished." 

At  the  mess-table  one  evening  some  wit  remarked:  "See 
here,  you  fellows  are  wrong  in  cursing  our  luck  at  being 
saddled  with  this  type  of  cannon.  The  man  who  designed 
the  145  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  didn't  build  it  to 
fire  against  the  Boche,  but  to  travel  round  Paris  and  cheer 
up  the  civil  population.  Talk  about  your  great  life!" 

A  day  or  two  later,  rumour  said  we  were  off  to  Italy. 
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But  we  did  not  go  to  Italy.  We  were  merely  quartered 
north  of  Paris  once  more;  not  quite  so  near  as  many 
would  have  liked,  yet  near  enough  to  be  continually 
tantalized  by  the  city's  lure.  And  though  it  was  March 
now,  and  it  was  evident  the  front  might  wake  any  moment 
from  its  winter  quiet,  the  days  began  to  drag  with  all  their 
old  monotony.  We  had  been  too  long  idle.  Few  of  us  had 
another  thought  than  to  get  away  on  permission,  that  ten 
days'  leave  that  came  regularly  to  each  in  the  French 
Army,  great  and  small,  every  four  months.  As  it  hap- 
pened, my  turn  was  due;  and  to  keep  the  fact  continually 
before  me,  there  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  farm  room  I 
occupied  a  large  lithograph  showing  in  poignant  lines  how 
that  Grecian  warrior  Ulysses,  returning  home  after  twenty 
years'  absence,  was  recognized  only  by  his  dog.  But  with 
it  all  I  somehow  preferred  to  stay  on.  Pride,  common  self- 
respect,  I  don't  know  what,  would  not  let  me  go  away 
without  at  least  having  seen  our  cannon  fire  one  shot 
against  the  enemy. 

In  the  end  the  men  had  to  be'put  through  half-hearted 
manoeuvres;  and  various  problems  dealing  with  the  choice 
and  organization  of  battery  positions  were  set  the  officers. 
The  only  novel  event  was  a  series  of  circulars  from  G.H.Q. 
warning  us  that,  in  the  coming  months,  we  should  no 
longer  be  supplied  with  trench  materials,  and  insisting 
that  henceforth  we  must  learn  to  adapt  ourselves  to  open 
warfare.  "Open  warfare"  sounded  rather  good. 

And  then,  even  after  all  this,  we  still  waited  on — lodged, 
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len  and  officers,  as  well  as  any  could  be;  food  perfect; 
line  weather;  yet  bored,  bored  as  it  is  impossible  to  imag- 
ine. To  walk  in  couples  around  the  walled-in  grounds  of 
the  isolated  house  in  the  country  where  we  lived  and  ate 
together  was  to  think  at  times  that  we  were  all  inmates  of 
some  private  lunatic  asylum.  And  so  should  I  not  go  off 
on  perm  and  be  hanged  to  it — born  a  civilian,  always  a 
civilian — or  should  I  stay,  linger  on,  even  a  little  longer? 

I  emphasize  this  long  wait,  because  these  endless  hours 
and  days  and  months  of  idleness  ever  form  three-quarters 
of  the  soldier's  life  and  indeed  often  contain  all  his  trage- 
dies, and  yet  rarely,  for  that,  find  their  just  place  in 
historical  records,  records  that  deal  only  with  battles, 
battles  which,  after  all,  are  either  won  or  lost  so  swiftly. 
I  remember  the  following  conversation. 

"What  is  the  length  of  the  tube  of  one  of  our  cannon?" 

"Seven  metres." 

"What  is  the  speed  of  the  shell  inside  the  tube?" 

"One  seven-hundredth  of  a  second  a  metre." 

"Then  the  shell  remains  how  long  inside  the  tube  after 
the  cannon  is  fired?" 

"Seven  times  one  seven-hundredth  of  a  second,  or  one 
hundredth  of  a  second." 

"And  how  many  shells  can  our  cannon  fire  before  the 
rifling  is  worn  out?" 

"About  two  thousand  five  hundred." 

"Then  if  each  shell  only  remains  inside  the  cannon  one 
hundredth  of  a  second  and  the  cannon  can  only  fire  two 
thousand  five  hundred  shells,  the  actual  useful  life  of  the 
cannon  is  twenty-five  seconds." 

"Apparently." 

"Well,  we're  like  our  cannon.  Twenty-five  seconds  of 
usefulness,  provided  of  course  we  had  accurate  firing- 
tables,  and  heaven  only  knows  how  long  to  wait  in 
idleness." 


AS    I    SAW  IT 

At  last,  the  14th  of  March,  our  future  began  to  define 
itself.  The  Germans  were  expected  to  attack  the  British  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Saint-Quentin,  and  we  of  the  2nd 
Group  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  5th  British  Army.  The 
Commandant  was  very  put  out  at  this  turn  of  events.  "Oh, 
I  don't  doubt  you  are  pleased,"  he  said  to  me,  "but  what 
am  I  to  do  when  General  or  Colonel  Rosbif  gives  me  an 
order?  Say:  'Tank  you.  0  veery  well,'  and  go  off  like  a 
boiled  owl.  Besides,  our  methods  are  entirely  different 
from  theirs,  and  we're  just  going  up  there  to  get  it  in  the 
neck.  I'd  as  soon  go  back  to  Verdun  .  .  .  yes,  honestly 
I  would." 

We  were  told  to  send  up  an  advance  party  to  prepare 
our  arrival  and  choose  battery  positions.  The  Commandant 
must  go,  and  the  Orienteur  and  one  of  the  battery  com- 
manders. I  made  the  fourth  member  of  the  party.  We 
started  out  the  16th  of  March  before  dawn,  and  after  a 
long  ride  over  that  desolate  plain  where  the  German  re- 
treat had  left  so  much  havoc,  reached  Ham.  The  town 
was  pleasantly  intact,  overrun  with  English  troops;  and  all 
its  shop  windows  were  bright  with  tempting  articles  to  buy. 
We  continued  straight  on  to  Auroir,  where  we  were  to 
receive  precise  instructions.  There  an  interpreter  was  wait- 
ing for  us;  but  no  one  else  seemed  to  have  had  any  word 
of  our  coming,  and  soon  it  became  painfully  evident  that 
while  everyone  wished  to  be  extremely  affable,  the  general 
impression  was  that  we  were  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
one  of  those  strange  mistakes  that  are  constantly  cropping 
up  in  war  time.  But  a  long  hour's  telephoning  confirmed 
our  presence  to  the  most  sceptical.  Our  group  was  to  be 
attached  to  the  65th  English  Artillery  Brigade. 

The  Staff  of  the  65th  Artillery  Brigade  was  at  Villeveque 
near  Vermand,  a  town  some  six  miles  due  east  of  Saint- 
Quentin.  We  were  cordially  received,  invited  to  lunch,  and, 
since  we  wished  it,  and  the  morning  was  still  early,  at  once 
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were  granted  facilities  for  obtaining  a  first  rough  idea  of 
the  district — our  guide,  a  young  English  lieutenant  who 
spoke  French. 

To  obtain  some  understanding  of  the  sector,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  territory  we  were  in  was  all  that 
corner  salient  that  the  Germans  abandoned  to  the  Allies 
in  1917,  when  they  made  the  withdrawal  from  Noyon  to 
the  Hindenburg  Line.  Except  for  the  town  of  Ham,  mid- 
way between  Noyon  and  Saint-Quentin,  every  village  and 
hamlet  had  been  systematically  destroyed,  particularly  the 
nearer  one  approached  the  new  German  defences.  Ham 
had  been  left  intact,  no  doubt  because  it  did  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  new  scheme  of  defence,  and  because  in 
any  case  the  civilian  population  of  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages must  collect  somewhere.  Personally,  I  don't  question 
that  it  even  had  its  uses,  made  an  excellent  spy-centre ;  for, 
of  course,  into  such  a  haven  in  such  a  wilderness  everyone 
continually  gathered  from  far  and  wide. 

Meanwhile,  we  were  ourselves  now  truly  out  in  that 
wilderness.  A  worse  sector  to  defend  it  was  hard  to  imag- 
ine. It  was  obviously  a  gift  from  the  Germans.  In  the 
distance,  some  five  miles  away,  behind  the  slight  roll  of 
the  land,  lay  the  city  of  Saint-Quentin,  itself  incorporated 
in  the  middle  of  the  cement  and  wire  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line  like  a  huge  bastion.  And  between  it  and  us  spread 
a  desecrated  plain  four  miles  wide,  not  a  tree  or  piece  of 
masonry  left  standing  upon  it,  nothing — everything  lit- 
erally razed  to  the  ground.  Only  here  at  Vermand  and 
Villeveque  were  there  a  few  trees  and  clumps  of  woods, 
though  again  of  houses  and  masonry  nothing.  And  un- 
pleasantly dividing  the  broad  declivity  wandered  a  swampy 
creek,  the  Omignon,  over  which  every  bridge  had  been 
destroyed.  In  short,  to  bring  opposition  to  the  formidable 
prearranged  defences  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  we  had  four 
miles  of  devastated  plain  to  cross,  and  at  our  backs, 
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parallel  to  the  whole  front,  was  a  nasty  little  swamp  that 
only  the  lightest  material  could  traverse  on  hastily  im- 
provised bridges.  As  for  concealment,  it  was  almost  out 
of  question.  The  whole  plain  was  under  the  eye  of  the 
towers  of  Saint-Quentin;  and  here  in  the  Vermand- 
Villeveque  declivity,  though  we  might  be  just  hidden  from 
the  towers,  we  were  none  the  less  in  full  view  of  nine 
German  balloons  strung  along  the  horizon.  Yet  this  de- 
clivity was  naturally  the  place  of  choice;  and  in  it  everyone 
had  flocked  as  to  a  promised  land,  and,  of  course,  ahead 
of  us.  What  possible  battery  positions  could  we  hope  to 
find? 

Afternoon  investigations  confirmed  our  first  impressions. 
We  were  to  be  put  to  it  to  know  where  to  lay  down  our 
guns.  And  having  finally  decided  on  one  or  two  likely 
positions,  we  found  these  promptly  denied  us  as  either  a 
few  yards  upon  the  territory  of  an  adjoining  brigade,  or 
near  some  one  of  the  numerous  headquarters  that  seemed 
to  be  everywhere.  When  at  last  we  had  to  consider  taking 
frankly  to  the  open  fields,  the  seeming  indifference  with 
which  neighbouring  guns  were  guarded  from  German  eyes 
was  rather  discouraging.  And  always  we  went  without  any 
definite  idea  of  what  our  mission  was  to  be.  At  first  we 
took  this  to  be  part  of  the  general  misunderstanding  over 
our  arrival;  yet  none  of  the  battery  officers  we  met  could 
tell  us  what  their  own  objectives  were  in  case  of  a  German 
attack.  Again,  a  month  ago  the  sector  had  been  held  by 
the  French,  and,  however  willingly  they  had  surrendered 
it — a  gift  from  the  Boche — they  had  left  behind  them 
excellent  French  maps,  with  detailed  studies  of  the  enemy's 
earthworks  marked  upon  them.  Yet  these  maps  had  all 
been  tossed  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  or  rather,  more 
correctly,  as  we  discovered  later,  into  a  damp  basement  in 
Ham;  and  in  their  place  had  been  substituted  English 
maps  that,  according  to  our  Orienteur,  not  only  lacked 
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much  of  the  data  given  by  the  French,  but  were  so  broad 
of  line  as  to  be  of  practically  no  use  for  fine  artillery 
work.  And  when  the  Commandant  asked  for  the  rules  of 
the  road  about  coming  up  after  dark,  he  was  answered 
first  by  a  blank  stare,  then  by  a  light  smile,  and  so  by  the 
reply  that  he  could  come  up  any  time,  day  or  night,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  he  kept  to  the  left.  As  for  our  measuring 
for  each  gun  position  its  defilation,  depth  of  security  from 
enemy  eyes,  or  our  trying  to  hide  ourselves  from  those 
nine  balloons  and  further  studying  the  map  to  find  what 
roads  would  be  open  to  us  in  case  of  a  retreat,  that  was 
looked  upon  as  really  going  a  bit  too  far. 

Before  evening  had  come,  the  role  of  guardian  of  the 
Entente  Cordiale,  which  had  somehow  fallen  upon  my 
shoulders,  became  a  rather  difficult  one  to  fulfil.  It  was 
not  that  there  was  not  a  most  hospitable  attitude  on  the 
part  of  everyone  we  met,  or  that  either  side  did  not  want 
to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  other;  it  was  merely 
the  old  story  of  two  races  radically  different  in  tempera- 
ment trying  to  march  hand  in  hand.  Such  close  conjunction 
may  go  well  in  honeymoon  hours,  but  in  the  aftermath  of 
continual  association  it  makes  for  stress  and  difficulty. 
Wherever  we  went,  we  four  in  our  blue  uniforms,  we  drew 
endless  attention  upon  ourselves.  In  that  marshy  circus 
that  day,  it  seemed  that  no  actors  could  excite  greater 
interest.  And  as  often  as  we  changed  localities,  some  khaki 
figure  would  invariably  sidle  up  to  our  young  guide  and 
ask  in  a  low  voice:  "What's  all  this?"  Whereupon  the 
latter  would  whisper,  in  a  mock-solemn  tone  behind  his 
hand:  "They're  coming  up  to  reinforce  us!"  At  which  the 
other  would  either  stand  and  frankly  stare  at  us  in  amuse- 
ment, or  else  turn  away  sighing  despondently:  "My  God!" 

Meanwhile  my  French  companions  were  in  secret  greatly 
amused  at  our  guide;  for  his  manner,  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  seemed  to  be  rather  feminine.  He  was  dressed  in 
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running  shorts  pulled  high  above  his  knees,  and  went  every- 
where with  us  bare-headed,  using  a  long  boy-scout  pole. 
So  the  nearly  open  contempt  he  ended  by  showing  these 
Frenchmen  for  the  precautions  they  were  taking  only  led 
the  latter  to  laugh  more  and  more  at  him  behind  his  back, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  to  believe  that  he 
typified  the  ordinary  English  artillery  officer,  who  thus 
has  no  greater  concern  than  to  come  up  front  any  old  time, 
go  into  battery  any  old  way  and  in  any  old  place,  and  bang 
the  gun  off  at  any  old  thing.  Under  such  conditions  it 
seemed  as  if  our  next  day's  work  would  proceed  more 
smoothly  for  an  appeal  to  the  common  lower  man;  and 
that  evening,  at  least  to  return  hospitality  with  hospitality, 
we  loaded  our  auto  with  whoever  cared  to  come  and  rode 
back  to  Ham,  to  give  a  dinner  in  the  hotel  there — a  French 
dinner,  in  the  words  of  the  Commandant. 

Next  morning,  while  the  others  went  off  to  decide  ex- 
actly upon  a  site  for  each  of  our  eight  guns,  I  went  front- 
wards, somewhat  on  my  own  initiative,  in  search  of 
observation  posts.  True,  observation  posts  were,  theoreti- 
cally speaking,  beneath  our  attention;  but  they  were 
beginning  to  assume  in  my  mind  the  importance  of  a  last 
hope.  At  least,  if  our  firing-tables  were  as  inaccurate  as 
they  were  said  to  be,  what  faint  chance  was  there  of  our 
ever  hitting  any  target,  unless  we  were  able  by  direct  ob- 
servation to  determine  the  error  by  which  our  shots  were 
falling  short  or  wide? 

At  Brigade  Headquarters  they  had  no  list  of  the  observa- 
tories in  the  district.  The  explanation  given  for  this  was 
that  they  had  only  taken  over  the  sector  from  the  French 
a  few  weeks  ago.  But  eventually  a  telephone  officer  who 
was  to  accompany  me  obtained  a  vague  list  of  names  from 
some  infantry  source,  and  off  we  went. 

We  started  out  towards  the  one  woods  left  standing  be- 
tween Vermand  and  Saint-Quentin.  It  was  Sunday,  March 
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17,  and  a  lovely  spring  day.  Not  the  slightest  sound  of 
cannon-fire  anywhere;  no  sign  of  the  enemy,  except  those 
nine  German  balloons  in  the  distance  everlastingly  watch- 
ing us.  We  left  the  woods  to  our  left,  or  rather  skirted 
through  their  edge,  following  the  railway  cutting  of  the 
unused  line  between  Vermand  and  Saint-Quentin.  Deep  in 
the  embankment  were  well-fashioned  French  dug-outs,  oc- 
cupied by  care-free-looking  Tommies.  Then  came  the  open 
once  more  and  that  broad  desecrated  sweep  stretching  clear 
to  Saint-Quentin,  whose  towers  dimly  through  the  morning 
mist  were  rising  up  three  or  four  miles  away.  And  though 
formerly  on  that  plain  there  had  been  for  centuries  little 
villages  called  Holnon,  Francilly,  Selency,  it  was  impos- 
sible now  to  pick  out  any  single  trace  of  them. 

Most  of  the  observatories  on  our  list  were  on  the  edge 
of  the  woods  we  had  just  passed  through,  and  all  were 
abandoned,  mere  relics  of  the  former  French  occupation. 
The  whole  string,  in  any  case,  were  obviously  too  far  from 
the  front  to  permit  that  depth  of  observation  in  the  enemy's 
lines  our  long  range  demanded.  More  and  more  we  real- 
ized, and  learnt  from  the  few  we  met,  that  the  one  ob- 
servatory of  the  district  was  on  a  slight  rise  of  land  in 
front,  called  Manchester  Hill,  or  Hill  138  by  the  map.  So 
towards  it  we  finally  went,  at  a  strolling  ease,  talking  of 
many  things,  sun  beating  on  our  backs,  our  glartce  occa- 
sionally thrown  into  the  sky  at  aeroplanes  battling  with 
each  other  up  there  amidst  the  sudden  crack  of  anti-aircraft 
guns,  puffs  of  smoke,  one  after  the  other,  bursting  white 
upon  the  blue. 

A  criss-cross  of  telephone  wires  ran  over  the  fields.  I 
was  wondering  if  it  would  not  be  simplest  for  us  to  lay  our 
own  wire  direct  from  the  guns  to  any  observatory  we  might 
find,  when  I  noticed  a  tiny  mound  in  a  cup  of  the  land 
close  by.  It  looked  like  a  verification  hut  for  some  under- 
ground telephone  system;  and  yet  here  was  this  maze  of 
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wire  streaming  everywhere  over  the  fields.  At  that  my 
companion  remembered  having  heard  that  a  French  tele- 
phone system  still  ran  underground  through  the  sector. 
A  minute  later  both  of  us  were  down  there  in  a  small  dug- 
out, examining  with  admiration  the  many  wire-ends  in  their 
neat  leaden  casings.  While  my  companion  fell  to  criticiz- 
ing the  folly  of  not  using  such  a  valuable  asset  and  of 
letting  wires  string  instead  across  the  fields  exposed  to  the 
first  accidents  of  shell-fire,  in  my  thought  I  appropriated 
this  find  for  our  future  use. 

To  make  certain  of  the  whole  territory,  not  let  any  likely 
observatory  remain  unvisited,  we  did  not  climb  Manchester 
Hill  at  once,  but  continued  past  its  southern  slope,  again 
walking  along  the  disused  railway  track,  and  so  came  to 
its  junction  with  the  equally  disused,  weed-grown  line  from 
Savy.  Shortly  beyond,  there  was  a  ruined  farm  amidst  a 
tangle  of  fallen  trees  and  rusty  barbed  wire,  and,  built 
underground,  an  extensive  elaborate  system  of  dug-outs 
and  defence-works  without  any  living  soul  in  possession, 
only  the  mould  everywhere  and  falling  earth  of  complete 
abandonment — another  relic  of  French  occupation.  The 
German  trenches  were  evidently  not  far  away  now.  It 
seemed  curious  that  such  a  vantage-point  should  lie  unde- 
fended, utterly  unoccupied.  Incidentally,  it  was  across 
these  very  fields  that  the  German  attack  broke  through  four 
days  later. 

When  we  began  at  last  to  climb  Manchester  Hill,  it  was 
to  go  light-heartedly,  again  watching  aeroplanes  fighting 
each  other  in  the  skies,  and  always  indifferent  to  the  grow- 
ing proximity  of  the  front  lines.  To  be  sure,  an  old  French 
trench  cut  its  way  laboriously  up  over  the  hill-side;  but 
footsteps  that  preferred  to  walk  along  the  open,  by  its 
edge,  had  largely  caved  it  in.  And  even  when  we  came 
out  in  full  front  view  of  Saint-Quentin  and  the  enemy's 
trenches,  we  walked  on,  care-free;  I,  it  is  true,  becoming 
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a  little  troubled  at  the  proceedings;  yet  conscious  that  as 
others  did  in  this  sector  it  was  only  fit  for  oneself  to  do. 
When,  towards  the  very  end,  my  companion  suggested  that 
perhaps  we  had  better  descend  a  little  under  cover,  the 
trench  was  still  so  battered  down  that  we  walked  along  in 
it  on  fallen  earth,  head  and  shoulders  well  above  ground. 
And  so,  never  out  of  sight,  and  no  matter  what  the  enemy 
might  think,  we  arrived  at  a  protuberance  on  the  hill-top 
that  I  had  seen  for  some  time.  I  had  never  thought  this 
could  be  the  observatory,  for  according  to  French  prin- 
ciple secrecy  is  as  essential  to  an  observatory  as  to  a  gun 
position.  But  observatory  it  proved  to  be,  the  observatory, 
and  next  minute  we  slipped  under  its  corrugated  iron  roof, 
to  find  a  solitary  Tommy,  seated  on  a  bit  of  board  and 
peering  through  field-glasses  at  Saint-Quentin  towers,  ap- 
parently just  across  the  way. 

He  made  room  for  us,  and  we  sat  and  looked  through 
the  crevice  in  the  earth  front  with  breathless  curiosity.  All 
those  walls,  so  many  of  them  in  gaunt  ruin,  shimmering 
idly  in  the  sunlight,  looked  as  deserted  as  any  prehistoric 
site.  Yet  we  knew  they  were  not  deserted.  And  at  moments 
it  was  as  if  their  grey  contours  were  trembling,  not  in  hot 
sunlight,  but  with  the  nervous  tension  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men  held  in  leash.  Then,  while  I  was  making 
a  rough  sketch  of  the  various  objects  that  could  be  seen 
from  the  observatory — the  outlines  of  the  hills  beyond  the 
huge  wide  bulwark  of  Saint-Quentin,  in  the  very  centre 
foreground — the  Tommy  called  my  attention  to  something 
on  the  left.  A  distance  across  the  way  went  a  figure,  lazily, 
indifferently — a  German.  So  natural  did  the  sight  seem 
under  that  warm  sunlight  that  one  was  almost  tempted  to 
go  out  and  do  the  same,  if  not  actually  cross  over  and  pass 
the  time  of  day  with  him. 

"We  never  fire  on  them,"  said  the  Tommy,  "and  they 
never  fire  on  us." 
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"Pretty  quiet  sector  then?" 

"Not  a  shell  in  two  weeks.  Blast  me,  sir,  if  it  ain't  almost 
like  'ome,"  Then  he  added  with  a  touch  of  pride:  "You 
see,  all  of  us  chaps,  sir,  'ave  just  come  down  from  Wipers." 

Before  leaving  I  tried  to  get  from  him  a  torn  French 
map  he  was  using;  but  he  treasured  it  as  being  too  valuable 
for  the  work  he  had  to  do.  Upon  it  were  carefully  marked 
all  those  German  lines  and  defences  opposite. 

It  was  a  long  walk  back  across  that  wide  featureless 
plain,  and  as  we  had  wandered  off  rather  too  much  to  the 
right  in  a  further  scouting  mood,  we  finally  determined  to 
cut  straight  through  Holnon  woods  on  a  woodland  road 
we  had  come  across.  For  a  while  we  half  feared  there 
might  be  serious  impediments  to  block  our  passage;  but 
throughout  the  whole  wood  there  was  nothing,  only  a  few 
shreds  of  barbed  wire,  less  complicated  to  traverse  than 
an  ordinary  run  of  fence.  So  talking,  not  of  war,  but  of 
every  other  thing,  we  came  once  more  in  view  of  Vermand 
and  Villeveque.  There  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  nu- 
merous games  of  football  being  gaily  played  upon  the 
turf,  a  ball  here  and  there  shooting  high  into  the  air  and 
for  a  second  making  one  with  those  German  balloons  ever 
floating  serenely  in  the  distant  sky. 

The  Commandant  and  the  others  had  now  finished  their 
work;  and  after  a  late  lunch  we  were  preparing  to  leave, 
when  the  sudden  noise  of  music  halted  us  and  drew  us 
wonderingly  aside  from  our  auto.  Upon  a  stretch  of  road 
slightly  below  our  level,  between  some  ruins,  a  band  was 
practising.  They  made  an  impressive  spectacle — drum- 
major  twirling  his  gorgeous  wand  right  and  left,  drummers 
every  so  often  spinning  their  drumsticks  in  the  air,  fifes 
tooting  away;  solemnly,  all  of  them,  up  the  road  with 
rhythmic  step,  then  turning  around  and  back  to  the  same 
measure,  so  clean-looking,  so  spick  and  span. 

"0  la-la,  la-la!"  groaned  the  Commandant  at  my  elbow. 
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"Quick,  let's  beat  it  out  of  here  while  there's  still  time 
.  .  .  and  trust  to  God  we'll  never  have  to  come  back." 

Our  last  words  were  with  a  general  of  the  Gordon  High- 
landers. His  was  a  frank  open  greeting.  He  questioned  us 
a  few  minutes.  No  doubt  our  presence  meant  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  about  to  attack  in  this  sector.  "Well,"  said  he, 
"let  them  attack.  We're  ready  for  them." 

But  it  was  not  until  we  were  back  in  camp  that  evening 
that  the  Commandant  gave  himself  free  rein. 

"How'd  they  treat  you?"  asked  the  other  battery  com- 
mander, who  had  remained  in  charge  of  the  group  during 
our  absence. 

The  Commandant  pointed  an  imaginary  rifle  at  the 
Captain's  stomach  and  fired  it  with  a  "Bang!  bang!  bang!" 
"Tea  and  biscuits  and  corned  beef,"  he  said. 
"No!" 

"Yes.  True,  they  changed  our  plates  three  times." 
"What's  it  like  up  there?" 

"Grotesque!  That's  the  only  word  to  describe  it.  In  the 
first  place,  a  rotten  devastated  sector  left  by  the  Boche, 
like  a  trap  for  us  to  walk  into.  But  in  any  case,  a  lazy  self- 
satisfied  English  Army  come  down  from  Ypres,  nominally 
to  take  it  easy  for  a  while,  and  further  lulled  by  the  Ger- 
mans into  false  ideas  of  security.  And  so  no  real  defence 
anywhere,  practically  no  secondary  defences  whatsoever; 
all  our  former  organization  of  the  sector  heedlessly  tossed 
aside;  maps,  firing-plans,  information  concerning  the 
enemy,  thrown  out  like  so  much  refuse;  trenches  trampled 
in;  machine-gun  emplacements  unused;  and  a  priceless 
underground  telephone  system  in  lead  casings  scoffed  at, 
abandoned.  As  for  battery  positions,  we're  bitched  this 
time,  old  man,  good  and  proper.  Nothing  but  the  bare 
fields  in  full  sight  of  the  Germans,  with  everyone  able  to 
walk  around  you  as  he  pleases;  and  even  then  take  good 
care  you  don't  come  near  any  staff  dug-out;  and  there  are 
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staff  dug-outs  everywhere,  and  of  course  in  all  the  best 
places.  Nor  does  anyone  seem  to  have  any  precise  knowl- 
edge about  anything.  But  the  boots  are  well  polished  and 
the  bands  are  practising,  and,  above  all,  they've  got  a 
splendid  system  of  latrines.  Not  many  trenches,  or  defence- 
works,  or  observatories;  but  fine  latrines  everywhere,  and 
God  help  the  poor  devil  who  doesn't  use  one.  Ah  no! 
Really!  To  think  that,  after  four  years  of  war,  we've  got 
to  come  down  to  such  comedies  as  this!" 

Until  three  that  night,  we  worked  on  our  report — suit- 
able battery  positions,  shelters  for  the  men,  telephone 
system,  observatories,  accessible  roads  and  bridges,  gen- 
eral impression — and  then  went  to  bed  wondering  if,  after 
all,  we  should  ever  be  sent  up  there.  I  continued  to  hope 
so,  even  though  I  felt  there  might  be  a  basis  for  the  Com- 
mandant's sullen  opinion  that  over  all  in  that  region 
disaster  was  impending. 

On  the  succeeding  nights,  there  were  big  air-raids  on 
Paris.  To  stand  there  in  the  dark  and  hear  the  planes  whir 
by  overhead,  flock  after  flock,  was  rather  an  unpleasant 
impression  for  those  of  us  who  had  relatives  in  the  city. 
But  those  whose  relatives  were  elsewhere  showed  scarcely 
any  concern.  Indeed,  so  it  was  said,  it  would  do  those 
luxury-loving  boulevards  good  to  have  a  few  bombs 
dropped  on  their  noodles.  Let  them  learn  what  war  was. 
And  if  by  any  chance  a  Zeppelin  or  two  could  reach  Mar- 
seille and  the  Riviera  and  bring  the  war  home  upon  all 
that  lot  down  there,  well,  that  was  almost  a  contingency 
to  be  wished  for. 

With  the  third  night,  there  broke  out  a  frightful  can- 
nonading to  the  north.  All  morning  long,  the  thunder  con- 
tinued. We  began  to  walk  about  restlessly.  Here  it  was, 
the  long-waited-for  attack.  And  against  the  English  ap- 
parently, as  was  expected.  Yes,  a  communique  that  after- 
noon says:  "Bombardment  of  the  British  lines  from  the 
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Escarpe  to  the  Vendeuil."  Well,  perhaps  as  an  attack  it 
would  fail,  since  the  English  were  forewarned.  And  to- 
wards evening,  quiet  came — all  the  horizon  silent  once 
more.  Then,  perhaps,  it  was  not  the  great  attack,  only  a 
local  affair.  But  next  morning  the  cannonading  begins 
again  and  keeps  up  intermittently.  Again  all  of  us  are  on 
the  qui  vive.  Are  we  going  into  this  affair,  or  not?  Sud- 
denly, after  lunch,  comes  the  telephone  call.  Off  at  double- 
quick  time.  Destination  unknown.  But  we  must  be  at 
Compiegne  bridge  by  eight  o'clock  sharp,  no  sooner  or 
later,  in  order  that  our  group  may  pass  according  to  sched- 
ule. Compiegne  bridge  by  eight  that  night!  Compiegne 
is  miles  away  over  hill  and  dale.  Can  we  get  there  on  time 
with  our  cannon,  that  are  unable  to  move  faster  than  ten 
miles  an  hour? 

By  four  o'clock  that  March  22  we  were  under  way. 
Our  group  constituted  the  tail  of  the  regiment,  so  we 
heard,  all  the  others  being  some  distance  ahead  of  us. 

I  accompanied  the  Commandant  in  his  auto,  and  con- 
tinually we  drove  up  and  down  the  road,  he  always  bent 
upon  seeing  that  the  long  column  neither  fell  apart,  nor 
lagged  behind  time.  The  air  was  silent  once  more,  except 
for  the  churning  of  our  motors;  in  the  fields,  an  idle  plough 
against  the  evening  sky.  As  we  waited  at  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill  until  the  last  truck  should  rumble  past,  we  sat  in  the 
grass  and  ate  a  bite  of  supper.  And  as  the  moon  began  to 
shine  out  brilliantly  against  the  starlight,  the  Commandant 
remarked:  "Ah,  another  night  when  the  Gothas  will  water 
the  Parisians." 

I  suggested  that,  with  all  the  traffic  due  to  pass  through 
Compiegne  and  over  its  solitary  bridge,  the  Gothas  might 
possibly,  this  evening,  turn  their  attention  there;  and  sure 
enough,  a  short  hour  later,  just  as  we  had  reached  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  the  fun  began.  Our  column  had 
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halted  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  by  the  roadside.  We  were 
waiting  for  the  return  of  one  of  the  battery  commanders, 
who  had  gone  ahead  to  see  if  it  were  all  right  for  us  to 
take  the  bridge.  Suddenly,  while  we  stood  there  on  the 
moonlit  road,  there  broke  forth  a  thundering  barrage  fire 
from  all  the  anti-aircraft  guns  in  the  district,  and  shell 
splinters  began  to  clip  down  through  the  trees.  Then,  away 
up  there  in  the  sky,  we  could  hear  the  distant  roar  of 
motors.  Wrang!  all  at  once  ahead  in  the  town.  Trying  for 
the  bridge  of  course.  And  another!  Louder  and  louder! 
Five,  six,  seven,  eight!  God!  how  they  are  getting  it  down 
there!  What  luck  to  be  still  where  we  are! 

But  the  barrage  fire  grows  even  more  violent,  and  we  all 
take  seriously  to  cover  now;  hug  trees,  lie  low  in  ditches; 
up  there,  white  puffs  upon  the  moon  sky.  They  are  coming 
our  way.  Hurried  questions  and  answers  among  us.  Have 
they  seen  our  long  line  of  trucks  and  cannon?  Not  a 
movement,  anyone. 

Yet  in  the  woods  behind,  someone  strikes  a  match. 
Furious  abuse  falls  upon  the  wretch,  and  continues  as  an 
officer  tries  to  seek  the  fellow  out.  Next  minute  a  stu- 
pendous bang  lights  up  the  forest  scene.  Wild  scurrying; 
excited  laughter;  I  shove  my  head  among  tree-roots;  on 
the  road,  grotesque  figures  clinging  to  the  belly  of  a  can- 
non. Then  an  overwhelming  thunder-clap  leaping  out  of 
the  earth;  and  another,  full  the  other  side  of  the  road,  the 
whole  forest  in  a  second's  dazzle  terribly  split  asunder. 
Many  are  huddled  over  there;  someone  must  be  killed. 
And  yet  a  moment  later,  no.  Not  a  soul  hurt;  the  explosions 
passing  on;  laughter  again;  it's  all  over.  We  swarm  into 
the  roadway,  a  wild  surge  of  comment  amongst  us.  "Who's 
the  idiot  that  lit  that  match?" 

"Say!  There  was  nothing  worm-eaten  about  those  last 
two!" 
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Down  towards  the  town  the  explosions  continue,  seem 
to  multiply  down  there.  No  one  gives  a  damn;  it's  not  our 
picnic.  The  storm  has  passed  for  us.  Laughter  and  con- 
versation continue.  Soon  a  Ford  car  appears.  It's  the  of- 
ficer who  went  to  see  about  the  bridge.  He  steps  to  the 
ground  smiling.  "Here  I  am  and  no  bones  broken."  The 
bridge  is  intact  and  clear. 

"En  route!" 

The  whistles  blow,  the  motors  churn,  the  first  truck 
moves  off,  followed  by  the  second.  It  is  just  half  past 
eight.  Out  from  town,  through  the  forest,  comes  a  touring- 
car.  It  takes  the  left  branch  of  a  fork  at  a  rushing,  roaring 
speed,  four  helmets  glistening  in  the  moonlight. 

As  we  crossed  the  town,  the  long  rows  of  houses  all 
seemed  untouched;  numerous  civilians  were  walking  on 
the  sidewalk;  it  was  almost  as  if  some  theatre  were  just 
out.  At  last  we  approached  the  station  and  railroad  lines 
close  to  the  bridge.  There  we  heard  of  damage  done;  the 
tracks  had  been  struck;  a  man  had  been  killed — the  buffet- 
keeper  who  foolishly  exposed  himself  out  of  curiosity. 
But  lights  and  workers  are  already  swarming  over  the 
tracks,  mending  them ;  and  here  is  the  bridge  and  solemn- 
looking  gendarmes,  and  over  we  go. 

The  officer  from  G.H.Q.  who  was  to  give  us  our  new 
direction  is  no  longer  there.  An  assistant  says  that  our 
orders  have  been  given  to  our  Regimental  Staff.  Then 
where  is  our  Regimental  Staff?  This  is  a  devil  of  a  note; 
all  our  group  is  following;  the  first  trucks  are  about  to 
take  the  bridge.  Blank  house-fronts  stare  down  at  us.  In 
response  to  the  Commandant's  questioning  among  obscure 
bystanders,  someone  thinks  the  Staff  of  the  81st  is  at  a 
place  called  Ribecourt.  All  the  other  groups  of  our  regi- 
ment at  any  rate  have  disappeared  in  that  direction; 
and  it's  the  straight  road  frontwards,  via  Noyon.  The 
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Commandant,  another  officer,  and  myself  speed  off  upon 
it  in  search  of  the  Staff. 

"Not  so  fast,"  calls  the  Commandant,  sitting  forward 
and  glancing  right  and  left,  "they  may  have  left  someone 
for  us  by  the  roadside." 

But  there  is  no  one;  just  the  silent  night  now.  Occasion- 
ally we  pass  through  desolate  semi-ruined  villages,  for  we 
are  once  more  approaching  the  abandoned  lines  of  the 
1914  front.  At  last  we  reach  a  string  of  dilapidated  houses 
that  must  be  Ribecourt.  No  light  anywhere.  Not  a  sound. 
To  me  the  issue  seems  nearly  hopeless.  But  these  French- 
men have  been  long  trained  in  the  system  D — which  means 
the  system  of  shifting  for  oneself — and  out  we  jump  and 
go  knocking  around  among  sheds  and  ruins,  waking  up 
prostrate  forms.  "Say,  what  unit  is  this?  Seen  anything  of 
the  81st  Heavy  Artillery?" 

"No.  Clear  out  of  here!" 

At  one  moment  further  search  seems  useless;  then  luck 
will  have  us  stumble  upon  a  colonel  who  happens  to  know 
that  our  Regimental  Staff  is  lodged  in  a  house  by  the  way- 
side at  Bethencourt.  Where  is  Bethencourt?  One  of  the 
villages  we  have  already  passed  through.  Back  we  go, 
cursing.  Ah,  no!  what  a  lot  they  are,  these  staff  officers! 
Always  the  same  story.  Never  worry  about  anything  as 
long  as  they  can  find  a  good  bed  for  a  long  snooze  .  .  . 
and  meanwhile  other  men  may  flounder  about.  .  .  . 

In  Bethencourt,  waking  more  sleepers,  we  eventually 
came  upon  a  captain,  one  of  our  Regimental  Staff.  He  is 
very  polite,  delighted  to  see  us.  But  hush!  do  not  wake 
the  Colonel;  for  he  is  asleep,  is  very  tired.  And  why,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  you  know,  the  2nd  Group  was  so  far 
away  that  no  one  ever  expected  them  to  get  here  at  all! 

The  Commandant  is  icy  in  his  manner. 

"My  orders  were  to  bring  my  group  to  the  bridge  at 
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Compiegne  by  eight.  By  eight  they  were  there.  And  they 
are  now  all  on  the  road  here.  Where  are  they  to  go?" 
"To  Cambronne  for  the  night." 

Cambronne  is  a  small  village  close  by.  We  jump  into 
our  auto  and  whirl  back  to  meet  our  column  and  pass 
word  along  of  our  destination;  and  while  we  wait  in  a 
nook  by  the  roadside  to  let  the  long  file  of  trucks  pass,  the 
sky  is  again  full  of  aeroplanes,  and  the  atmosphere  re- 
verbating  with  the  banging  of  earthbound  anti-aircraft 
guns.  But  we  are  out  of  it  this  time — another  raid  on 
Compiegne.  And  there  go  the  terrible  lightning-flashes; 
right,  left,  everywhere.  Wrang!  wrang!  wrang!  in  what 
thundering  succession!  It  is  a  much  sterner  affair  for  us 
than  previously,  even  though  we  be  only  spectators.  Of  a 
sudden,  up  out  of  the  flashes  and  detonations  bounds 
a  great  ball  of  fire  and  spreads  into  a  gorgeous  red  fan. 
Soon  huge  flames  are  climbing  the  dark  sky.  What  has 
happened?  We  cannot  say;  but  evidently  some  vital  spot 
has  been  struck.  It  deepens  our  gloom.  In  silence  we  ride 
to  Cambronne,  once  more  past  all  our  trucks  and  tractors 
and  cannon. 

The  road  to  Cambronne  mounts  off  the  highway  at  an 
almost  imperceptible  turn  between  two  houses.  That  none 
may  go  on  up  the  highway  towards  Noyon,  the  Comman- 
dant drops  me  there  to  give  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  long 
business.  As  a  result  of  the  various  air-raids  our  column 
has  been  broken  by  truck-loads  of  silent  infantrymen,  and 
odds  and  ends  of  horse  artillery.  The  night  begins  to 
deepen.  The  trees  opposite  blend  into  the  darkness  of  the 
sky.  Yet  I  dare  not  leave  for  fear  there  may  still  be  an- 
other laggard,  and  evidently  the  horse  artillery  has  slowed 
up  our  trucks  considerably.  So  I  sit  upon  the  steps  of  a 
house  and  think  of  many  things,  notice  how  everything  has 
sunk  into  the  profound  calm  of  night  and  the  air  grown 
chill.  Then  there,  finally,  towing  a  lame  brother  behind, 
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is  the  lumbering  body  of  our  break-down  truck  that  always 
brings  up  the  rear.  I  stand  on  its  running-board,  and  a 
little  later,  upon  the  floor  of  an  abandoned  house  in  Cam- 
bronne,  stretch  myself  out  among  others  already  huddled 
in  sleep. 
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TO  THE  AID  OF  THE  5TH  BRITISH  ARMY 

The  next  morning  was  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  March, 
and  at  breakfast  there  was  reassuring  news  that  the  British 
were  holding.  Moreover,  it  was  no  longer  a  cold  March 
night  rent  by  savage  air-bombs,  but  a  fine  spring  day  shin- 
ing on  fields  and  house-walls,  and  without  sound  of  can- 
non-fire anywhere.  Enjoying  a  certain  relief,  we  strolled 
in  twos  and  threes  about  the  village  and  gazed  at  what 
there  was  to  see.  Although  the  village  had  remained  for 
years  within  a  short  mile  behind  the  old  front,  it  had  suf- 
fered relatively  little.  Most  of  its  walls  were  still  intact; 
there  were  many  trees  undamaged ;  and  in  a  window,  here 
and  there,  were  even  panes  of  glass.  And  yet,  as  if  the 
front  still  threatened  close  at  hand,  the  place  lay  half 
deserted;  in  its  lanes  and  empty  houses  lingered,  strangely, 
an  atmosphere  of  war.  We  wondered  how  long  the  spot 
was  to  be  our  home. 

Towards  noon,  orders  came  for  us  to  move  on,  go  up 
northwards  into  battery  somewhere;  and  at  once  the  Com- 
mandant and  one  of  the  battery  commanders  rode  away  to 
determine  exact  positions.  They  return  at  five,  dust-cov- 
ered; and  their  haggard  faces  tell  everything.  The  English 
front  before  Saint-Quentin  has  been  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  German  divisions  are  pouring  through,  advancing 
everywhere  pell-mell.  Ham  is  already  taken. 

"Ham  already  taken!" 

Yes,  and  two  of  our  guns  are  to  go  immediately  into 
action  and  help  stem  the  tide.  One  gun  from  each  battery. 
Help  stem  the  tide!  Two  of  our  guns!  What  folly  is  this? 
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But  orders  are  orders.  And  there  is  not  a  minute  to 

spare. 

I  was  one  of  the  six  officers  to  go  with  the  guns — my 
role  vaguely  that  of  possible  liaison  officer  with  the  retreat- 
ing English.  As  four  of  us  were  about  to  leave  Cambronne 
in  the  Commandant's  auto,  a  message  told  us  to  pass  by 
the  house  that  was  regimental  headquarters.  The  Colonel 
was  there  against  the  background  of  his  staff  in  a  tawdry 
little  parlour  that  smelt  of  damp  and  mildew.  And  while 
we  stood  in  tense  silence  before  him,  something  like  a 
group  of  anxious  relatives  waiting  for  the  physician's 
verdict,  he  announced  that  there  was  no  improvement  in 
the  situation,  turned  to  a  map  on  the  table,  passed  over  it 
a  finger  slightly  trembling.  Useless  now  to  try  to  go  into 
battery  on  the  positions  chosen  south  of  Ham.  The  Ger- 
mans were  virtually  upon  them.  Now  we  must  go  into 
battery  somewhere  farther  south,  say  around  here,  say 
around  Bethencourt-en-Vaux,  and  as  soon  as  possible  open 
fire,  one  gun  on  the  southern  exits  of  Ham,  the  other  on 
the  Jussy  road.  Both  of  these  localities,  according  to 
aeroplane  reports,  were  crowded  with  German  traffic. 

"What,  Colonel!"  exclaimed  the  Commandant,  looking 
up  from  the  map.  "Only  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Noyon!  Is  it  as  bad  as  all  that?" 

"I'm  afraid  so." 

We  sped  on  our  way  in  gloomy  silence.  Ham  had  been 
bad  enough;  but  now  Noyon!  Think  of  it!  All  that  terri- 
tory so  bitterly  fought  for,  thus  to  be  lost  overnight!  Yet 
even  now  what  was  happening  up  there?  A  strange  still- 
ness hung  over  the  twilight  country-side.  Nothing  any- 
where— only  the  ever  deserted  road  ahead  and  our  rushing, 
bouncing  selves  along  it.  We  reached  Noyon.  As  we  wound 
swiftly  through  its  murky  streets,  there  too  was  no  one; 
only  a  stray  uniform  here  and  there;  the  chief  activity, 
a  trickle  of  folk  about  its  ramshackle  bridge  over  the 
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Vesle  and  narrow  gullet  all  traffic  must  pass  through.  Al- 
ready the  place  seemed  half  abandoned. 

Beyond  Noyon  there  are  two  diverging  highways;  one 
leads  northwards  over  a  rolling  plain  to  Ham  and  Saint- 
Quentin;  the  other  stretches  to  the  east  along  the  Oise 
River  to  Chauny.  Between  these  two,  to  the  north-east,  there 
is  a  range  of  hills.  In  the  dusk  we  flew  eastwards  along 
the  Chauny  road,  with  the  sombre  blur  of  hill-masses 
always  on  our  left,  and  then  turned  from  the  highway  into 
them.  It  was  after  seven  when  our  auto  climbed  into  the 
ruins  of  Bethencourt.  The  village  was  another  that  had 
remained  many  years  behind  the  old  front,  though  this 
time  on  the  German  side.  Beyond,  in  a  last  climb  to  the 
sky,  rose  dark  wooded  hill-peaks.  The  village  was  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  Cambronne.  In  the  few  ruined 
houses  still  standing,  patched  with  boards  and  tarred  paper, 
we  found  everywhere  a  scattering  of  Englishmen.  All  were 
apparently  unconcerned  at  the  German  advance,  or  else 
unaware  of  its  extent.  One  party  was  seated  in  semicircle 
before  an  open  fire,  each  man  smoking  his  pipe,  and  the 
fire-light  dancing  on  all  their  faces.  They  seemed  to  resent 
our  intrusion  and  questions.  But  it  was  not  an  hour  to 
seek  long  for  English  officials  in  charge  of  the  village. 
Night  had  almost  fallen;  and  to  an  ear  that  would  listen, 
over  the  dark  hill-rises  ahead,  there  steadily  drifted  a  dull 
hammering  sound  of  machine-gun  fire.  A  farm-yard  stood 
empty  in  the  half  light.  At  once  the  Commandant  decided 
that  its  centre  should  quarter  the  cannon  that  was  to  fire 
on  the  Jussy  road. 

For  the  other  gun  a  position  was  harder  to  find,  the  land 
fell  around  in  such  an  awkward  tumble  amidst  the  ruins. 
Also  down  the  roadway  from  the  hills  were  more  and  more 
dribbling,  disjointed  files  of  khaki  troop.  Whatever  we 
did,  we  could  not  blaze  full  across  this  thoroughfare.  Yet 
the  gun's  objective  held  us  to  that  direction.  In  the  end, 
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there  was  no  better  choice  than  an  open  field  beyond  the 
village.  And  here,  at  our  elbows  by  this  time,  were  the 
elephantine  shadows  of  both  our  cannon. 

The  position  in  the  field  immediately  began  to  give 
trouble.  The  turf  of  the  field  was  loose  and  soggy,  and  all 
of  it  part  of  a  slight  slope.  Also,  at  the  very  start,  before 
the  gun  could  turn  from  the  road,  there  was  a  flat  ditch  to 
cross,  and  at  the  crucial  moment  the  great  bulwark  of  steel 
stuck  hard  and  fast.  And  there  it  remained,  impervious  to 
scores  of  English  shoulders  gathering  mysteriously  out  of 
the  obscurity  to  shove.  Not  until  two  of  our  tractors  had 
been  anchored  to  trees  and  their  tail  windlasses  set  rum- 
bling, would  the  huge  thing  move  on  its  way. 

Fortunately,  the  gun  in  the  farm-yard  made  easier 
progress.  In  what  way  I  could  I  helped  the  Orienteur  deter- 
mine the  mathematical  data  for  the  gun — first,  point  the 
theodolite  on  the  pole-star  and  calculate  the  precise  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  north;  then  give  to  the  battery  lieu- 
tenant in  charge  two  facts:  when  the  sight  of  your  cannon 
is  exactly  over  this  stake  driven  in  the  ground,  you  are  at 
this  pencil-point  on  the  firing-map;  when  you  are  pointing 
on  that  lantern  light  tied  to  a  tree,  you  are  pointing  on  the 
magnetic  north. 

Meanwhile  it  grew  quite  dark.  Impossible  to  see  any- 
thing more  of  what  was  happening  round  us.  Others  of 
our  regiment,  we  knew,  were  somewhere  in  the  roundabout; 
but  they  might  well  have  been  leagues  away,  for  all  it 
mattered.  The  night  surrounded  us.  Its  near  dark  outlines 
had  suddenly  become  our  entire  universe.  Meanwhile,  too, 
the  distant  machine-gun  fire  seemed  to  have  grown  louder; 
at  odd  moments  its  noise  rose  distinctly  on  the  air. 

To  go  back  up  the  road,  past  shadowy  sequences  of 
English  troops  descending  in  silence,  was  to  find  the  gun 
north  of  the  village  still  in  dim  mid-field.  And  so  cut  and 
chewed  was  the  turf  around  that,  for  each  new  tug  on  the 
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ropes,  tractors  had  to  be  anchored  anew  to  trees  or  iron 
stakes.  As  we  went  to  work  again,  Orienteur  and  I,  to 
determine  the  data  for  this  second  position,  doubt  began 
to  grow  in  our  thought  and  phrases.  At  this  rate  the  can- 
non would  take  hours  still  to  reach  its  firing-position.  Nor 
could  it  stop  short  of  that  position,  on  account  of  the 
descending  slope.  And  evidently  the  Germans  were  much 
nearer  than  any  of  us  had  first  supposed  and  always  ad- 
vancing. Even  in  this  last  half -hour  the  staccato  of  machine- 
gun  fire  in  the  beyond  had  grown  perceptibly  louder. 

Then,  some  minutes  later,  while  we  stood  there  in  the 
cool  of  the  night  by  the  surveying-board,  in  a  little  light 
of  our  own,  always  calculating  and  checking  up  figures, 
the  sky  beyond  the  dark  hills  began  to  light  with  a  red 
glow.  And  then  slowly,  and  yet  in  apparently  no  time,  the 
whole  heaven  over  there  became  refulgent  with  a  constant 
succession  of  great  red-leaping  flares,  and  all  to  the  clear 
sharp  hammering  of  machine-gun  fire.  We  stood  and 
watched,  hearts  beating.  Such  gigantic  flares  could  only 
be  the  sky  reflections  of  liquid  fire.  And  now  they  grew  in 
intensity  until  they  seemed  to  become  the  roaring  sheen 
over  the  very  mouth  of  hell.  What  was  happening?  On 
this  valley-side  everything  lay  strangely  dark  and  silent 
in  comparison — not  a  sound  anywhere;  nothing  save  the 
dull  tramping  past  of  feet  on  the  roadway  and  the  occa- 
sional short  whistle  and  answering  rumble  of  one  of  our 
tractors;  or  at  one  moment,  distinct  in  the  far  night,  a 
sudden  teeth-shut  snarl  of  cockney  oaths  at  a  mule's  back, 
followed  by  a  violent  jingling  of  chains  and  a  series  of 
prodigious  resounding  smacks. 

From  their  steady  rise  and  fall  we  eventually  judged  the 
sky  flares  to  be  reflections  of  Bengal  lights  the  Germans 
were  using  to  advance  by.  We  returned  to  our  work  in  a 
nervous  spurt  of  figuring.  When  we  had  finished,  as  the 
lantern  light  we  had  fixed  on  a  pole  across  the  way  for  the 
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cannon  to  point  by  began  to  grow  dim,  I  went  over,  to  find 
the  wick  smoking  badly.  While  I  was  arranging  it,  I  no- 
ticed four  or  five  figures  moving  about  mysteriously  in 
the  dark  to  the  left.  Phrases  of  English  explained  they 
were  artillery  officers  looking  for  battery  positions.  One 
turning  my  way,  I  suggested  that  since  our  cannon  was 
shortly  to  open  fire  over  this  spot,  they  might  do  better 
to  go  into  battery  a  little  to  the  left.  He  passed  the  word  to 
the  others,  then  sauntered  back  to  ask  the  calibre  of  our 
gun,  stood  surprised  that  such  a  big  affair  should  be  so 
far  front,  regarded  it  as  quite  a  happy  stunt  on  our  part. 
I  said  nothing  to  disillusion  him,  accepted  his  congratu- 
lations for  all  of  us  as  best  I  could,  and,  with  that,  would 
have  found  out  where  the  Germans  were.  He  had  no  idea, 
more  than  that  they  were  somewhere  there  the  other  side 
of  the  hill;  and  this  was  the  seventh  time  his  battery  had 
gone  into  position,  and  now  scarcely  half  their  number 
was  left.  Thereupon,  in  some  queer  fashion,  we  turned  to 
talking  about  life  in  general.  For  him  this  was  all  in  the 
day's  work,  and  great  fun  while  it  lasted.  I  remember  being 
less  optimistic,  in  the  end  avowing  that  any  pleasure  I 
might  have  out  here  must  at  least  be  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  were  getting  back  at  the  Germans  some  way. 

Afterwards  I  climbed  on  up  the  hill  in  the  dark  and  pres- 
ently was  mounting  past  the  descending  throngs  on  the 
road.  From  the  one  or  two  I  spoke  to,  I  still  could  learn 
nothing  certain  of  the  enemy.  As  I  stopped  once  more, 
listening  to  a  new  burst  of  machine-gun  fire  in  the  distance, 
all  at  once  our  efforts  to  drag  the  cannon  back  there  into 
position  seemed  madly  futile.  The  front  was  completely 
broken;  the  Germans  were  advancing  everywhere.  With 
dawn,  they  would  more  than  likely  be  on  these  hill-tops 
ahead.  That  allowed  us  only  some  four  or  five  hours  to 
drag  gun  into  battery,  fire  it  off,  and  pull  it  out  on  the 
road  again.  Yet  we  had  taken  nearly  four  hours  arriving 
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as  far  as  we  had.  Surely,  with  a  little  more  of  this,  and 
any  continuation  of  the  enemy's  advance,  the  gun  would 
be  exposed  to  rifle-fire  and  capture,  and  that,  perhaps, 
without  even  having  fired  a  shot. 

Suddenly  the  hollow  below  reverberated  with  a  thun- 
dering explosion.  From  a  flash  caught  sight  of  down  the 
way,  I  realized  that  it  was  our  farm-yard  cannon  sending 
its  opening  shot  through  the  skies.  Out  of  the  descending 
masses  on  the  road  rose  low  flutters  of  comment.  My  own 
thoughts,  too,  lifted  with  pride.  The  reverberation  seemed 
to  continue  awhile  in  one's  ears.  So  much  was  done  at  least. 

But  as  I  went  back  down  the  road,  it  was  soon  to  ask 
myself  what  chance  there  was  that  in  this  night  that  shell 
had  fallen  anywhere  near  the  Jussy  road — a  space,  after 
all,  but  a  few  yards  wide,  miles  and  miles  across  country. 
Then,  once  more  in  the  field,  I  was  hardly  to  be  conscious 
of  a  second  sky-shot  booming  on  its  way.  The  gun  here 
seemed  to  have  made  no  progress  since  I  had  last  seen  it. 
To  the  battery  Captain,  standing  a  little  to  one  side  in  the 
dark  and  supervising  the  work  of  sergeants  and  gun-crew, 
I  finally  phrased  something  of  my  doubt  of  what  we  were 
doing.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  answered  irritably: 
"Of  course.  Nothing  more  idiotic  than  this  trying  to  make 
a  145  Long  do  the  work  of  a  machine-gun.  But  I've  no 
orders  to  clear  out." 

A  minute  later  he  came  and  asked  me  to  go  down  to  the 
farm-yard  and  see  if  the  Commandant  had  by  any  possi- 
bility arrived  at  the  other  gun  with  fresh  orders.  I  found 
there  only  the  Orienteur  and  the  Lieutenant  in  charge  of 
the  gun,  standing  together  in  a  worried  consultation  over 
the  ammunition  supply.  Our  cannon  generally  travelled 
with  some  thirty  or  forty  shells,  and  these  had  been 
brought  up;  but  in  another  hour  or  so,  there  would  be 
need  for  more,  and  where,  now,  were  the  regular  ammuni- 
tion-lorries? Had  they  even  been  sent  up  at  all? 
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With  that  the  Orienteur  and  I  returned  to  the  Captain 
and  between  us  suggested  that  he  retreat  without  more  ado 
from  the  position.  And  we  added  to  the  weight  of  our 
argument  that  there  was  no  assured  ammunition  supply  in 
any  case  and  that  the  other  gun  could  put  the  few  shells 
we  had  to  effective  use. 

He  hesitated  a  minute,  hands  in  his  pockets,  walked 
about,  a  man  conscious  of  his  responsibility,  then  turned 
abruptly  and  said  with  a  snap  of  his  fingers  to  the  gun- 
sergeant:  "Enough  of  all  this.  Right  about  face  out  of 
here." 

For  a  second  it  seemed  almost  a  shame  to  ask  these  men, 
who  had  worked  so  hard  and  so  long  to  get  the  gun  where 
it  was,  now  to  undo  all  their  work  and  further  keep  work- 
ing straight  on  into  the  dawn.  Also,  at  that  moment  the 
flares  over  the  hill-top  appeared  to  recede  a  little,  even  to 
be  moving  off  down  the  sky  to  the  left,  as  if  here  their 
purpose  had  been  accomplished  ...  all  the  vast  country- 
side, sinking  into  a  few  hours'  sleep.  But  in  answer  to 
short  blows  of  the  sergeant's  whistle,  the  men  turned  and 
bent  to  the  task  in  the  same  intelligent  silence,  and  in  an 
easier  mood  we  three  went  back  across  field  to  re-examine 
the  ditch  by  the  entry.  Upon  the  road  confused  black 
shadows  of  horses  and  men  were  waiting  in  motionless 
retreat.  Cannonless  English  artillery-limbers  they  were. 
And  past  them  went  trailing,  by  long,  dim  files  of  troops, 
two  or  three  every  now  and  then  marked  with  white 
bandages. 

The  Captain  said:  "Of  course,  the  very  best  trick  we 
could  play  on  the  Boche  would  be  to  make  him  a  present 
of  our  arc  of  a  cannon  with  a  copy  of  the  firing-tables 
neatly  left  inside  the  shell  chamber.  But  we'll  do  our  best 
to  get  the  thing  out  of  here  some  way  before  dawn.  Mean- 
while you  two  had  better  go  and  lie  down  somewhere.  No 
point  in  all  of  us  being  up  at  the  same  time." 
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In  the  ruined  village,  through  which  we  returned,  there 
was  a  bad  jumble  of  traffic — all  these  Englishmen  coming 
out  of  the  battle,  and  ascending  now  among  them  a  few 
units  of  French  troops.  A  battery  of  French  field-artillery 
they  must  have  been,  as  we  stood  a  minute  to  watch — 
horses  and  men  and  cannon  packed  in  close  together,  and 
only  able  to  jerk  forward  spasmodically  from  time  to  time. 
We  wondered  in  some  fear  what  would  happen  when  once 
our  huge  cannon  began  to  nose  its  way  cross  this  traffic. 
And  yet  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  the  two  opposing 
streams  kept  a  certain  mobility  and  coherence — horses, 
cannon,  men,  other  horses,  wagons,  all  of  them,  every  so 
often  moving  on  through  each  other  as  if  with  blind  tactile 
instinct. 

After  knocking  about  the  ruins  awhile  in  search  of  a 
delectable  spot  to  sleep  in,  Orienteur  and  I,  we  let  our- 
selves drop  on  some  litter  in  a  sort  of  horse  shed.  Almost 
at  once,  so  it  seemed,  I  was  awakened  by  a  furious  bang 
over  the  ears — an  explosion  near  by.  And  another,  ap- 
parently only  a  second  later;  tiles  sliding  from  the  roof; 
and  so,  still  another.  At  last  my  half-wakened  thought 
realized  that  it  must  be  a  cannon  gone  into  battery  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  shed  .  .  .  perhaps  that  English  cannon 
I  had  warned  out  of  our  zone  of  fire.  A  truly  rotten  piece 
of  luck.  Yet,  both  of  us  cursing  and  groaning,  we  twisted 
about,  shoved  heads  under  straw,  stuffed  our  ears  full,  and 
so,  through  subconscious  flips  and  bounds,  slept  on,  none 
the  less,  until  now  it  is  a  chaos  of  English  voices  and  a 
face  behind  a  lighted  match  saying:  "Only  a  couple  of 
French  officers."  In  the  dim  flicker  of  their  two  or  three 
candles  they  seemed  a  whole  regiment,  always  pressing 
into  the  shed,  khaki  infantrymen,  bedraggled,  weary  to 
death,  many  with  bloody  scarce-bandaged  wounds,  sullen, 
gloomy,  yet  talkative.  I  would  have  listened  to  the  con- 
versation of  those  pressing  close  upon  me,  bayonets  and 
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paraphernalia  in  my  ribs;  conversation  of  why  it  all  was; 
for  this  voice,  it  was  that  the  Germans  knew  the  science 
of  the  thing  better;  for  another,  it  was  the  fault  of  all  the 
brass  hats — but  I  was  too  sleepy,  could  not  prevent  myself 
from  sinking  away  once  more  from  such  phrases  as 
"What's  happened  to  Bill?"  "Did  anyone  kill  that  Fritz 
with  the  red  hair?"  "Damn  that  bloody  cannon!"  "Two 
volunteers  now,  to  go  and  find  some  water  to  make  some 
tea,"  all  wrapped  up  in  acrid  wreaths  of  English  cigarette- 
smoke. 

When  we  woke  again,  the  shed  was  empty  and  daylight 
had  come,  daylight  of  another  fine  sparkling  morning. 
Outside,  the  air  was  literally  bubbling  with  sound;  the 
hills  in  front  now  one  vast  chorus  of  angry  machine-guns. 
Evidently  the  moment  had  arrived  to  move  out  of  here, 
and  quickly.  Happily,  there  upon  the  road,  the  first  thing 
to  catch  our  eye  was  our  cannon  from  the  field,  its  nine 
yards  of  steel  supporting  a  row  of  weary-looking  artillery- 
men, and  embedded  waist-deep  in  a  swollen,  moving 
throng  of  khaki  shoulders  and  helmets.  While  we  stood 
gulping  down  hot  coffee  made  by  an  enterprising  gunner, 
an  auto  appeared  mounting  through  those  on  the  road. 
Upright  in  it,  the  Commandant.  With  scowling  features 
he  is  searching  anxiously  right  and  left.  His  eye  at  last 
catches  ours.  Where  are  the  guns?  Are  they  both  ready 
to  leave?  Out  of  here,  on  the  instant.  The  Boche  may  be 
momentarily  held  up  in  front,  but  he  is  advancing  en 
masse  to  the  left  and  may,  by  cutting  the  highway  to  Noyon, 
surround  all  here  against  the  Oise. 

Everyone  in  Bethencourt  is  conscious  of  the  same  fact, 
English  and  French  alike;  the  fury  of  the  machine-gun  fire 
is  alone  sufficient  indication;  and  up  the  road  a  bit,  towards 
the  hill-top,  the  bullets  are  whistling  through  the  trees. 
Yet  there  is  no  great  hurry  on  anyone's  part.  We  are  like 
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men  who  have  still  five  whole  minutes  to  catch  a  train  and 
are  not  to  be  rushed.  And  none  more  so  than  an  English 
Tommy  I  come  upon,  a  batman,  studiously  polishing 
bridle  and  bit  for  his  master's  horse.  It  was  hard  not  to 
smile  a  little  at  his  care.  But  it  was  something  of  that 
spirit  that  kept  the  scene  devoid  of  all  panic;  beaten  as 
they  were,  these  Englishmen,  they  refused  to  radiate  de- 
feat. It  was  as  if  they  wished  to  show  any  Frenchman  come 
to  relieve  them  that  they  were  walking  away  and  not 
running. 

However,  by  the  time  we  reached  the  Noyon  road  below, 
the  aspect  of  things  had  changed.  It  was  Sunday,  March 
24,  and  here,  moving  towards  the  south  and  safety,  on 
the  one  highway  available,  was  a  press  unlike  anything 
imaginable — odds  and  ends  of  every  kind  of  English 
troops;  dislocated  French  units;  trucks  and  cannon  and 
tractors  of  our  lumbering  selves;  and  crowded  in  among 
them  everywhere,  to  deprive  the  scene  of  its  last  vestige 
of  military  organization,  a  whole  wandering  tribe  of 
civilians;  some  on  foot,  others  in  ox-carts  and  hay-carts; 
alongside,  cows  following,  sheep,  even  pigs;  sheep  now 
bleating  plaintively,  cows  now  tossing  horns  and  loudly 
bellowing — in  short,  all  the  old  memories  of  1914  revived 
once  more. 

Nevertheless,  for  ourselves  there  were  fresh  orders.  We 
were  to  go  immediately  into  battery  again  a  short  distance 
down  the  road  and  this  same  north  side  of  Noyon. 

On  the  face  of  it  such  orders  were  absurd.  If  the  Ger- 
mans were  going  to  be  on  our  recent  positions  any  moment, 
they  would  as  certainly  be  threatening  any  other  spot  be- 
tween here  and  Noyon  before  we  could  hope  to  drag,  tug, 
twist,  slide,  our  iron  hulks  into  battery  there.  Nor  was 
there  the  slightest  need  for  such  an  adventure.  Apart  from 
the  inexpediency  of  cluttering  up  this  one  precious  high- 
way into  Noyon  with  our  heavy  material,  and  not  to 
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consider  the  possibility  of  losing  guns  outright,  there  was 
every  reason  to  withdraw  our  cannon  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  where,  undisturbed,  and  thanks  to  their  seventeen 
kilometres  range,  they  could  pour  a  continual  fire  on  the 
enemy,  no  matter  what  the  immediate  fluctuations  of  the 
battle. 

But  orders  are  again  orders;  and  for  my  part  I  must 
contrive  to  find  our  missing  ammunition  column,  and  then 
to  fulfil  a  second  task,  sit  by  a  cross-road  to  keep  an  eye 
out  for  the  Orienteur,  who  for  the  moment  is  lost  to  every- 
one and  yet  is  badly  needed  to  work  out  the  mathematical 
data  for  the  new  positions. 

I  still  can  remember  that  minute  vividly.  The  morning 
had  grown  hot,  and  I  had  set  myself  down  in  the  tufted 
shade  outside  a  corner  pub.  Inside  the  pub,  doors  and 
windows  open,  the  proprietor  was  selling  off  last  drinks  in 
a  frenzy  of  excitement,  or  rather  now  giving  them  away — 
his  two  chief  customers,  a  couple  of  barefooted  Arab  sol- 
diers, come  there  heaven  knows  how.  Past  on  the  highway 
meanwhile  continued  that  long,  crowded  line  of  hay-carts, 
cattle,  civilians,  soldiers;  at  moments  halting  in  its  bulkier 
parts,  and  lighter  elements  on  each  side  trailing  on;  then 
the  whole  caravan  once  more  in  haphazard  movement. 

Presently,  up  the  road  along  the  side  of  this  flux  came 
a  youth  on  a  wabbling  bicycle,  a  canvas  sack  on  his  back. 
In  his  eye  was  all  the  excitement  of  an  explorer  farthest 
north  as,  a  bundle  of  fresh  newspapers  under  one  arm, 
he  cried  repeatedly:  "Daily  Maill  Daily  Maill"  Before  I 
could  buy  a  copy,  I  heard  an  English  voice  on  a  wagon-top 
down  the  line  yell  to  another:  "Oh,  I  say,  what  do  you 
bloody  well  think  of  this?  Fritzie's  firing  a  cannon  on 
Paris!"  There  was  a  note  of  happy  amazement  in  the  voice. 
I  kept  my  calm;  for  I  knew,  as  a  seasoned  artilleryman 
now,  that  such  a  feat  was  impossible.  Then,  a  minute  later, 
in  the  paper  I  bought,  there  the  fact  was  for  the  truth. 
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The  Germans  from  over  seventy  miles  away  were  firing 
shells  on  Paris.  It  was  very  strange.  And  yet  in  a  further 
moment  the  fact  evaporated,  lost  its  content  of  surprise, 
became  only  fact  and  nothing  more,  like  so  much  else  in 
those  days. 

Eventually  catching  sight  of  a  few  trucks  belonging  to 
another  group  of  our  regiment,  I  rose  to  ask  the  officer  in 
charge  if  he  had  seen  anything  of  our  Orienteur.  He  had 
not.  And  how  had  we  come  off?  Had  we  lost  any  guns? 
No?  Well,  they  had;  three  brand-new  G.P.Fs.,  handed 
over  without  a  shot  being  fired  from  them.  And  a  group  on 
the  left  had  also  lost  another,  a  145  this  time;  though  at 
the  last  minute  they  had  been  able  to  slip  a  dynamite 
cartridge  in  the  shell  chamber  and  blow  the  thing  up. 

I  went  back  and  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  the  pub.  So 
far  none  of  our  cannon  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Here  were  four  lost  in  the  first  engagement  of  the  year 
without  having  rendered  a  pennyworth  of  service.  And  how 
many  more  might  we  not  lose  in  the  next  forty-eight  hours, 
if  the  same  blind  orders  from  the  rear  kept  us  dragging 
about  like  this  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle?  It  was  too 
discouraging.  So  discouraging,  in  fact,  that  soon  every- 
thing began  to  take  on  a  nasty  turn  in  one's  mind.  After  all, 
where  in  hell  were  all  these  Englishmen  retreating  to?  The 
word  each  gave  was  that  they  were  being  ordered  out  of 
battle,  a  whole  army,  the  5th.  But  why?  Why,  at  least, 
before  there  were  any  French  here  to  relieve  them?  Or 
where,  then,  were  the  French?  Surely,  never  was  a  situ- 
ation so  clumsily  handled,  so  little  effective  resistance  given 
to  an  advancing  enemy.  If  the  latter  wanted,  what  was  there 
to  prevent  him  continuing  clear  to  Compiegne,  or  Paris, 
even,  at  this  rate?  And  yet  here  in  the  newspapers  was  the 
official  account  and  communiques  for  the  public,  the  whole 
blundering  mess  distorted,  sugared  up,  made  over  into  a 
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keen  duel  between  fine  intellects,  and  a  duel  that  of  course 
the  Allies  were  rapidly  winning. 

As  I  ever  waited  on,  a  few  German  shells  began  to  fall 
in  the  roundabout;  none,  though,  very  near;  the  traffic  soon 
continuing  as  before;  the  chief  sequence  of  them,  finally, 
over  in  a  field  to  the  right.  Beyond  the  geyser-like  explo- 
sions cavalry  could  be  seen  now,  advancing  along  some 
road  that  skirted  the  foot  of  the  hills — blue  figures  on 
horseback  in  a  long  file,  accoutrements  glittering  here  and 
there  in  the  sunlight.  They  made  a  slightly  reassuring 
spectacle,  even  if  they  presented  nothing  of  the  classical 
charge  of  academy  pictures.  They  looked  like  some  stable 
returning  from  an  afternoon's  gallop. 

But  if  the  shells  disturbed  no  one,  they  finally  overcame 
what  little  buoyancy  I  had  left;  for  I  ended  by  seeing  them, 
not  as  German  shells,  but  as  French  shells,  our  shells.  No 
doubt  in  much  this  fashion  would  our  shells  fall  over  there, 
provided,  of  course,  we  were  ever  given  an  opportunity  of 
firing  them.  And,  to  complete  the  picture,  it  was  easy  to 
imagine  how  busy  they  were  over  there — gunners  loading 
in  shot  after  shot,  German  officers  importantly  strutting 
about  between  maps  and  logarithm  tables;  and  the  word 
of  it  soon  to  spread  back,  in  typewritten  form,  through 
a  multitude  of  staff  bureaux,  under  the  caption,  say, 
"Severe  Bombardment  of  the  Chauny-Noyon  Highway," 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  important  generals  miles  in  the 
rear. 

Happily,  I  was  awakened  from  this  gloomy  reverie  by 
sight  at  last  of  the  Orienteur  and  a  Ford-load  of  surveying- 
instruments;  and  together  we  wound  off  the  highway  to  a 
village  called  Baboeuf,  four  miles  or  so  from  Noyon.  It 
was  nearly  twelve  by  this  time,  and  while  he  set  himself 
out  to  adjust  his  theodolite  compass  accurately  to  the 
locality — quite  a  fine  mathematical  undertaking — I  turned 
about  in  search  of  food.  An  old  peasant  woman  who  had 
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stood  by  her  home  during  the  first  retreat,  and  meant  to 
do  the  same  this  time,  was  willing  to  make  a  simple  meal. 
And  so,  presently,  several  of  us  sat  down  in  a  cottage 
kitchen  and  made  the  most  of  the  passing  minutes,  while 
the  bright  sky  outside  continued  in  a  fury  of  snapping 
shells — white  cloud-puffs,  and  German  aeroplanes  appar- 
ently up  there  everywhere. 

Afterwards  I  returned  to  Cambronne  with  a  message  for 
the  Commandant.  Noyon  was  crowded  with  restless  push- 
ing throngs.  At  moments  it  seemed  as  if  the  gullet  to  its 
narrow  bridge  might  choke  for  good.  In  the  air  all  the 
time  were  those  many  aeroplanes.  It  was  hard  to  distin- 
guish which  up  there  were  Germans  and  which  not.  But 
obviously  a  bomb  on  or  near  the  bridge  would  do  great 
harm. 

In  the  suburbs  beyond,  the  tension  was  less  great.  If 
many  had  kept  straight  on  southwards,  as  many  more  in 
their  black  Sunday  best  had  spread  themselves  out  like 
picnickers  and  around  improvised  stone  fires  were  cooking 
themselves  a  meal.  Among  them,  here  and  there,  wandered 
straggling  groups  of  khaki.  Farthest  south  of  all,  and 
camped  close  to  the  road,  were  half  a  dozen  bands  of 
Italian  soldiers.  They  were  elderly  territorials,  I  think, 
who  had  been  sent  this  way  to  mend  roads;  but  their  posi- 
tion there,  and  apparent  ready  formation  to  move  on  at  a 
moment's  notice,  excited  much  cynical  comment  and  ill- 
concealed  jeering.  In  Cambronne  I  reported  to  the  Com- 
mandant and  suggested  that  if  we  could  find  an  observatory 
on  the  southern  portion  of  those  same  hills  north  of  Noyon, 
it  might  be  of  some  service  to  the  guns.  He  answered  that 
as  our  guns  would  not  be  ready  to  fire  until  after  dark, 
such  an  observatory  would  be  of  no  use  unless  the  situ- 
ation happened  to  stabilize  itself,  which  seemed  unlikely 
at  present.  But,  on  second  thought,  he  added  that  the 
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scheme  was  possibly  worth  a  try,  and  that  I  could  make 
it  if  I  wished. 

One  of  our  trucks  was  starting  off  with  food  for  the 
men  at  the  guns,  and  back  with  it  I  went.  The  muddle  of 
traffic  on  that  crowded  highway,  especially  as  one  ap- 
proached Noyon,  was  again  intense.  As  we  laboriously 
edged  our  way  northwards  against  its  current,  we  were 
constantly  met  with  angry  inquiries  as  to  where  the  devil 
we  thought  we  were  going,  and  why  didn't  the  81st  finally 
get  off  the  road  and  give  someone  else  a  chance.  For  a  time 
we  answered  with  the  calm  smiles  of  men  going  front  on 
an  important  mission.  But  when  a  long  block  brought  us 
forward  on  foot  to  see  what  the  trouble  was,  and  we  found, 
amidst  a  vituperative  crowd,  two  monsters  of  our  regi- 
ment, head  on,  wheels  interlocked,  one  attempting  to  go 
north,  the  other  south,  all  further  parade  was  useless. 

Though  I  eventually  reached  Noyon  and  climbed  over 
the  southern  corners  of  those  hills  all  afternoon,  grew  hot, 
tired,  it  was  to  no  purpose — not  the  least  glimpse  of  an 
outlook  on  what  was  happening  in  front;  merely,  as  the 
shadows  began  to  creep  through  the  trees,  the  sudden  un- 
pleasant fear  of  being  captured  by  a  German  patrol.  And 
as  I  tumbled  back  into  Noyon  with  the  nightfall,  it  was 
to  learn  from  a  passing  truck  that  the  enemy  was  constantly 
advancing  on  the  plains  each  side  of  the  hills,  closing  in  on 
the  town,  both  our  cannon,  meanwhile,  being  hauled  post- 
haste out  of  battery,  without,  of  course,  having  fired  a 
shot. 

It  was  most  discouraging;  but  it  was  not  all.  While  these 
two  guns  were  to  return  to  Cambronne,  gunners  tired  and 
sullen,  two  others  with  fresh  crews  were  to  come  forward 
in  their  place  and  go  into  battery  at  once  in  the  southern 
suburbs  of  Noyon.  It  was  something  that  they  were  not  to 
be  dragged  through  the  Noyon  gullet;  but  as  there  was  no 
defence  being  made  of  the  town,  and  the  place  must  fall 
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of  its  own  accord  tomorrow,  or  even  before,  should  the 
enemy  make  a  serious  push  this  way,  obviously  we  were 
embarking  on  one  more  futility.  And  again  when  there  was 
not  the  slightest  need  for  such  action,  in  view  of  our  qual- 
ity as  long-range  artillery. 

In  the  cold  frosty  haze  of  that  next  morning,  Monday, 
the  25th,  both  guns  stood  ready  to  fire.  Another  difficulty, 
however,  had  arisen.  The  Commandant  had  no  firing- 
orders.  He  had  been  told  to  put  his  cannon  into  position 
here,  and,  since  then,  the  Regimental  Staff  had  disap- 
peared off  the  map,  no  trace  of  it  anywhere.  Without  doubt 
it  was  a  congenital  habit  with  them,  so  we  told  ourselves — 
witness  that  night  by  the  Compiegne  bridge — yet  it  caused 
now  a  most  irritating  situation.  In  nervous  despair,  the 
Commandant  went  in  town  to  divisional  headquarters,  hop- 
ing to  "evoke  orders."  The  only  person  there  was  a  chief 
of  staff  hurriedly  throwing  goods  and  chattels  and  papers 
into  a  box  and  quite  unwilling  to  commit  himself  by  giving 
orders  to  an  outside  party.  But  he  managed  to  inhibit  the 
Commandant's  growing  determination  to  fire  without 
orders,  by  remarking:  "Good  heavens!  you're  not  going 
to  fire  over  Noyon  with  those  guns  of  yours!  You'll  break 
every  window  in  the  town,  besides  frightening  the  civilian 
population." 

The  Commandant  made  some  remark,  I  believe,  about 
most  of  the  civilian  population  being  already  on  its  way 
to  Compiegne  and  Paris;  but  when  he  returned  to  gun  and 
gunners,  ever  waiting  in  the  cold  frosty  air,  the  worry  of 
responsibility,  coupled  with  lack  of  sleep,  had  begun  to  tell 
upon  him.  And  always  in  his  mind  was  the  thought  of 
the  losses  the  two  other  groups  had  suffered.  At  first,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  only  exit  was  by  Noyon  cross- 
roads, he  was  for  pulling  out  without  firing.  But  for  the 
sake  of  the  men,  as  he  put  it,  and  a  few  of  the  rest  of  us, 
he  ordered  a  score  of  rounds  to  be  fired  on  the  Ham- 
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Guiscard  road.  And  whether  any  of  those  shots  fell  within 
yards  of  their  goal  no  one  will  ever  know.  Yet  the  com- 
motion of  sound  in  our  ears  did  all  our  nerves  good.  We 
became  at  once  heroes  in  our  own  impression;  men  at  work 
in  battle  and  blown  with  the  smoke  of  powder.  The  morn- 
ing air  seemed  to  grow  warmer;  the  sunlight  to  pierce 
through  the  clouds;  the  hoar-frost  on  the  fields  to  sparkle 
with  a  brighter  sheen.  And  we  surely  retreated  from  the 
position  with  an  easier  grace. 

To  bring  our  cannons  back  upon  the  Noyon-Compiegne 
highway  was  again  to  take  our  place  in  a  terrible  con- 
fusion of  traffic.  Now  positively  everyone  seemed  to  be  on 
the  move — yesterday's  throngs  nothing  in  comparison.  We 
had  been  able  to  drag  our  cannon  out  of  battery  in  quick 
time,  but  it  took  us  the  rest  of  the  morning  reaching  Cam- 
bronne,  only  eight  miles  away.  A  dull  atmosphere  of 
hopeless  defeat  hung  over  everyone  and  everything.  I  re- 
member once  when  the  Commandant  again  left  his  car  to 
discover  why  the  line  ahead  was  remaining  so  long  at  a 
standstill.  Ever  the  same  story;  a  heavy  truck,  trying  to 
double,  had  been  caught  inopportunely  by  another  com- 
ing from  the  opposite  direction.  And  finally  there  was  noth- 
ing else  for  it  than  all  hands  to  the  offender  and  one,  two, 
three,  lift,  strain,  topple  him  bodily  over  into  the  gutter. 
It  was  while  the  Commandant  was  walking  back  to  his  car 
from  the  operation  that  he  said  to  a  chauffeur:  "You  there, 
when  you  stop  your  damned  truck,  stop  it  in  line!"  To 
which  the  chauffeur  replied,  arms  over  the  driving-wheel, 
"Oh,  let  things  slide,  old  sport,  it  will  only  be  all  over  the 
sooner!" 

The  Commandant  walked  on,  then  turned  back  to  find 
the  number  of  the  man's  regiment;  then  at  that  moment 
the  column  moving  on,  he  could  but  step  into  his  car,  drop 
back  on  the  seat.  "To  think,"  he  muttered,  "that  some  of 
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us  Frenchmen  are  risking  our  lives  like  a  lot  of  fools  to 
save  France  for  a  pack  of  others  like  that  dirty  cur!" 

Back  at  Cambronne,  we  found  that  our  Regimental  Staff 
had  returned  to  life,  and  that  we  were  to  place  two  fresh 
guns  in  battery  right  here  in  the  village.  But  pessimism, 
dark  and  ugly,  overshadowed  that  meal  we  took  together. 
Several  of  us  had  had  little  sleep  in  the  last  few  days;  and 
the  sight  of  those  throngs  of  haggard-looking  civilians  had 
touched  many  a  French  heart  in  its  weak  spot;  and  the 
enemy  were  sweeping  on  victorious,  look  at  it  as  one  might. 
As  we  ate,  except  for  occasional  bitter  devastating  curses 
against  the  English,  little  was  said  amongst  us.  That  the 
Germans  would  be  back  once  more  in  Noyon  tonight 
caused  merely  apathetic  shrugs.  The  road  to  Compiegne 
and  Paris  was  equally  open  to  them.  At  least,  here  to  stop 
them  were  apparently  only  a  vague  cavalry  brigade,  a  few 
remnants  of  field-artillery,  and  our  own  gawky  selves. 
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Although  the  highroad  from  Noyon  to  Compiegne  fol- 
lows the  flat  of  the  Oise,  to  the  west  it  is  dominated  by 
the  eastern  slopes  of  a  group  of  hills.  Chief  of  these  is  a 
central  plateau,  called  the  Plateau  de  Lassigny,  or  Massif 
de  Thiescourt;  and  Cambronne  is  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau, 
half-way  between  Noyon  and  Compiegne,  in  one  of  the 
open  gullies  that  descend  to  the  highroad. 

Off  duty  this  afternoon  of  March  25,  resting  on  my 
couch  and  glancing  at  the  map,  I  found  a  certain  comfort 
in  thinking  that  at  any  rate  our  battery  positions  here  in 
Cambronne  were  better  than  any  we  had  taken  so  far.  We 
were  now  sufficiently  distant  from  the  enemy  to  be  certain 
of  an  undisturbed  twenty-four  hours;  behind  us  were 
plenty  of  free  roads;  the  northern  approaches  to  Noyon 
remained  still  within  range;  and  from  the  plateau  above, 
that  incidentally  would  lend  itself  well  to  infantry  defence 
of  the  highroad  and  district,  there  must  be  good  views 
northwards  over  the  enemy.  And  this  last  was  in  itself  an 
important  asset.  Our  chief  trouble  during  recent  hours  had 
been  our  constant  ignorance  of  where  the  enemy  were. 

From  lying  awhile,  trying  in  vain  for  sleep,  I  suddenly 
rose  with  the  nervous  idea  of  climbing  the  gully  ridge  to 
the  north  of  the  village.  From  there  I  might  be  able  to  see 
down  the  highroad  towards  Noyon.  Even  now  none  of  us 
knew  what  was  happening  down  there.  Perhaps,  too,  I 
might  find  some  kind  of  an  observatory  for  our  guns. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  was  almost  persuaded  to  lie  down 
and  forget  it,  by  a  fellow  officer  who  had  spent  six  months 
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in  Cambronne  when  it  made  part  of  the  old  front.  He 
assured  me  that  he  knew  all  the  observatories  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  if  the  line  held,  tomorrow  we  would  go  out 
together  and  he  would  show  them  to  me.  But  it  was  too 
nice  an  afternoon  outside,  and  on  some  little  excuse,  off 
I  went. 

A  half  an  hour's  climbing  over  the  northern  gully  ridge 
showed  that  the  observatories  of  the  ancient  front,  excel- 
lent as  they  might  be  for  trench  warfare  in  these  parts, 
were  of  no  use  in  our  present  needs.  It  was  Noyon  one 
must  see,  Noyon  or  nothing  at  all;  and  the  town  still  lay 
eight  good  miles  to  the  north,  hidden,  as  I  might  have  sur- 
mised, by  the  succeeding  descending  plateau  ridges.  Not 
quite  knowing  why,  I  followed  the  rise  westwards  and  so 
through  trees  mounted  to  the  plateau  proper.  It  was  very 
pleasant  up  there — a  deep  quiet  and  woodland  solitude 
everywhere;  in  it  a  bird  twittering  occasionally;  the  sun- 
light shining  through  young  spring  branches.  Soon  the 
war  seemed  far  away,  the  hour  one  to  walk  in  idly,  at 
one's  ease,  helmet  swung  on  one's  elbow.  And  yet  I  ever 
kept  on,  here  through  a  thick  of  trees,  there  down  more 
open  ways,  until  little  by  little  I  realized  that  I  was  in  for  it 
now,  caught  in  my  own  obstinacy,  bound  to  continue  in 
this  wise  straight  northwards  over  the  plateau  to  its 
northern  edge.  It  would  be  a  devil  of  a  way  to  go;  the 
return  journey  was  not  even  to  be  thought  of;  but  once 
there,  on  that  northern  edge,  I  would  have  an  open  view 
on  Noyon. 

Woody  jungle  spaces  and  queer  declivities  form  the 
greater  part  of  that  plateau  top.  It  took  me  a  long  time 
walking  northwards  through  them.  Then,  finally,  when  I 
came  out  upon  fields  seared  with  disuse  to  what  I  thought 
must  surely  be  the  plateau  end,  I  was  halted  by  the  most 
formidable  array  of  barbed  wire  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was 
another  portion  of  the  old  front — ancient  German  trenches, 
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intact  in  this  wild  corner  as  in  the  hour  when  they  had 
been  abandoned.  The  French  might  have  held  the  rest  of 
the  plateau.  Evidently,  here  on  this  peak  of  the  northern 
slope  the  Germans  had  managed  to  obtain  a  footing.  And 
evidently,  too,  they  had  thus  managed  to  keep  for  them- 
selves, behind  this  wide  circuit  of  barbed  wire,  large  as 
one's  little  finger  and  solidly  fastened  to  iron  stakes,  the 
very  thing  I  was  after  now,  the  view  upon  Noyon  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

As  an  instance  of  the  folly  of  sending  troops  to  the 
attack  of  organized  defences  without  preliminary  artillery 
fire,  although  it  was  clear  daylight  and  I  had  my  entire 
leisure  and  was  urged  with  every  intention  of  reaching 
the  edge  of  the  plateau,  it  came  to  be  all  I  could  do  not  to 
lie  hung  and  defeated  on  that  wire.  It  was  only  by  prying 
with  a  stout  pole  each  strand  forcibly  this  way,  that  way, 
and  advancing  always  with  caterpillar  movements,  that  I 
was  eventually  able  to  creep  my  way  through.  And  when 
I  had  finished  with  this  obstacle,  beyond  spread  a  width  of 
low  underbrush,  treacherously  threaded  with  more  of  the 
same  wire  and  concealing  hundreds  of  pitfalls  holding 
sharp  iron  stakes  in  their  middle.  Then  in  the  very  end, 
as  I  thought  at  last  I  was  reaching  the  bulwark  of  the 
trenches,  I  found  myself  advancing  straight  upon  the  slit 
of  a  finely  hidden  cement  blockhouse. 

But  in  a  few  steps  more  I  was  there  and  could  make 
much  easier  headway  along  the  top  of  deserted  weed- 
grown  trenches.  A  sparse  woodland  covered  the  descend- 
ing slope.  I  kept  well  to  the  crest  and  moved  eastwards, 
hoping  any  minute  to  find  a  break  in  the  trees.  The  Ger- 
man defence-works  meanwhile  continued — dug-outs  now, 
so  wonderfully  built  of  cement  and  brick  as  to  stand  like 
subway  exits  and  entrances;  more  blockhouses,  cunningly 
hid;  steel  cupolas;  ammunition  runs;  and  always  like  some 
maze  the  mathematical  cut  and  turn  of  the  trenches.  At 
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moments  I  almost  forgot  my  purpose  in  coming  so  far 
and  went  like  a  traveller  exploring  the  forest-grown  ruins 
of  some  bygone  civilization.  Then  the  trenches  began  to 
gain  upon  the  plateau,  and  behind  them  along  the  plateau 
edge  ran  a  free  path  through  the  trees.  It  brought  me  out 
unexpectedly  upon  a  strange  open  place  in  the  land,  a  sort 
of  sunken  forum,  from  the  middle  of  which  rose  numerous 
large  slabs  of  rock,  Druidical  in  aspect.  Four  of  the  larg- 
est of  these  held  up  a  mighty  tufted  block  of  earth;  and 
high  on  the  side  of  this  giant's  table  was  blazoned  in  gilt 
lettering:  "Wir  Deutschen  fiirchten  Gott  sonst  nichts  auf 
der  Welt."  I  spelt  the  words  slowly  into  English.  "We 
Germans  fear  God  and  nothing  else  in  the  world."  Through 
the  stillness  the  sentence  seemed  to  strike  like  a  challenge. 
Yet  only  for  a  minute.  A  little  farther  along  the  skirting 
path  was  a  vista  of  wide  blue  sky.  And  in  a  step  or  two 
more  it  all  opened  out  below — descending  tree-tops  and 
fields  and  hedgerows,  and  other  fields  rolling  on;  miles 
and  miles  of  country-side;  with  there  in  the  middle,  in  full 
view,  before  its  own  range  of  hills,  Noyon,  fading  sun- 
light playing  on  its  cathedral  towers. 

I  had  never  dreamt  I  should  be  able  to  see  so  far  and 
well.  Prone  on  the  grass  of  a  small  ridge,  I  peered  through 
binoculars,  with  heart  thumping  excitement,  to  see  what 
there  was  to  see.  Strange  to  say,  there  was  nothing.  Noth- 
ing at  all.  Nothing  anywhere.  Upon  the  two  or  three  miles 
of  foreground  to  Noyon,  not  a  soul  in  sight.  In  Noyon  no 
flicker  of  life;  behind,  over  those  purple  hills,  the  same 
stillness.  Though  I  could  even  see  lengths  of  the  road  that 
came  down  from  Ham  into  Noyon,  which  the  Germans 
must  use,  upon  that,  too,  under  its  diminutive  poplars, 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  movement.  What  on  earth  had 
happened?  Where  were  the  Germans?  Where  were  the 
Allies?  Except  for  the  dull  pulsations  of  cannon-fire  on 
the  western  sky,  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  that 
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a  momentous  battle  was  being  fought.  Had  Noyon  fallen 
or  not?  Then  at  last  I  caught  sight  of  something — a  whirl 
of  dust  rapidly  coming  this  way  out  of  Noyon.  An  auto- 
mobile. Then  Noyon  was  still  French. 

It  was  enough  to  make  one  laugh  aloud,  were  not  the 
fact  so  tragic.  We  had  pulled  guns  in  great  haste  out  of 
those  suburbs  this  early  morning;  but  we  might  have  stayed 
on  until  now,  firing  in  perfect  safety;  and,  further,  now 
have  retreated  at  our  ease  on  a  completely  deserted  road. 
And  in  this  fashion  and  no  other  had  we  of  the  81st,  with 
forty-eight  powerful  cannon  at  our  disposal,  been  three 
whole  days  on  the  battle-field. 

But  look  where  I  might,  there  was  nothing  more  to  see, 
and  at  last  with  a  start  I  realized  that  the  sun  had  gone 
down  and  that  it  was  time  to  turn  home.  Rather  than  face 
again  that  tangle  of  barbed  wire,  I  decided  to  continue 
along  the  plateau  edge  and  descend  from  its  eastern  corner 
to  the  Compiegne  highroad  below,  even  if  that  way  were 
longer. 

In  the  last  hours  of  daylight  the  visibility  is  often  best. 
As  I  walked  along,  the  pattern  of  the  plains  beyond  seemed 
to  spread  on  through  league  after  league  of  clear  distance. 
At  each  vantage-point  I  stayed  and  searched  hills  and 
plains  and  villages  once  more.  Late  as  it  was,  I  somehow 
hated  to  leave  this  highland  ridge.  Yet  gradually  the  land 
began  to  twist  and  sink  through  the  trees,  and  one  had  to 
do  likewise.  A  plateau-side  village  lay  abandoned  in  the 
twilight,  my  boots  echoing  between  its  walls  like  those  of 
the  first  invader.  And  the  farther  I  went,  the  more  I 
descended  everywhere  into  a  strange  silence  of  deserted 
gardens,  deserted  houses,  deserted  lanes.  Here,  between 
the  Germans  and  ourselves,  was  evidently  a  vast  no  man's 
land,  steeped  in  the  chill  of  approaching  twilight  and 
unoccupied  by  a  single  soul.  By  the  time  I  was  down  on 
common  levels  again,  it  was  nearly  eight  o'clock. 
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Southwards  the  highroad  stretched  away,  bare  and  un- 
inviting. From  days  without  sleep  I  found  myself  of  a 
sudden  incredibly  tired.  And  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
distance  to  go.  There  it  was  on  my  map  to  the  last  yard 
— five  long  miles  at  the  least.  I  started  off  along  the  flinty 
surface  as  best  I  could.  But  soon  I  was  walking  in  a  haze 
of  fatigue,  seemed  to  be  making  no  headway  at  all;  and  all 
at  once  I  went  stumbling  off  the  track  into  the  gutter  and 
was  done  with  it  all,  cared  not  a  damn  what  happened  next 
.  .  .  must  sleep.  Yet  at  that  moment  down  the  road  out  of 
the  Corot  landscape  to  the  north  appeared  a  dust  whirl 
— an  auto  in  its  front,  a  solitary  figure  at  the  wheel.  I 
Stumbled  back  in  time  to  stop  a  bouncing  Ford,  driven  by 
an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross.  He  had 
just  left  Noyon,  where  the  only  remaining  souls  were  a 
few  hospital  patients  that  could  not  be  moved.  The  Ger- 
mans had  kept  out  of  the  town  all  day,  but  they  must  be 
about  to  take  it  any  minute  now. 

As  he  was  going  the  greater  part  of  my  distance,  he  will- 
ingly gave  me  a  lift,  and  by  half  past  eight  I  was  back  in 
Cambronne.  A  dark  gloom  still  hung  over  the  camp.  Dur- 
ing my  absence  there  had  been  question  of  our  not  going 
into  battery  here  at  all.  The  Germans  were  said  to  be 
advancing  miles  and  miles  to  the  west. 

A  plate  lay  waiting  for  me,  and  after  a  substantial  din- 
ner upon  it  by  candlelight,  and  that  glass  of  red  wine  that 
does  make  a  difference,  no  matter  what  anyone  may  say,  I 
sought  out  the  Commandant.  He  scowled  for  a  while  over 
the  map  and  doubted  much  of  everything,  like  a  man  whose 
last  faith  is  going.  But  on  my  reiterated  assurance  that  the 
Germans  were  only  just  in  Noyon,  if  there  at  all,  he  took 
interest  in  a  project  of  laying  a  telephone  wire  four  miles 
across  country  to  that  plateau  edge.  And  finally,  yes,  I 
might  make  the  try. 

Our  two  cannon  were  to  open  fire  at  six  that  next 
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morning,  and  we  started  out  at  four,  myself,  sergeant,  and 
six  men,  and  also  the  Orienteur.  It  was  now  Tuesday,  March 
26,  and  another  splendid  day.  Climbing  the  plateau  top 
and  heading  straight  through  its  woods,  we  unrolled  a 
single  strand  of  insulated  telephone  wire  as  we  went,  and 
counted  on  a  ground  return.  The  Germans  would  surely 
not  be  organized  to  pick  up  our  communications.  Nor  did 
it  make  any  difference  if  they  were.  For  the  moment,  speed 
was  everything. 

Towards  the  end,  the  Orienteur  and  I  pushed  on  ahead, 
and  by  six  we  had  reached  my  ridge  of  yesterday  and  were 
peering  through  our  glasses  at  the  distant  scene.  In  a 
twinkling  we  were  very  excited.  Beneath  the  poplars  of 
that  northern  road  from  Ham,  squads  of  tiny  figures,  Ger- 
man infantry,  were  entering  Noyon. 

In  a  great  flurry  I  hurried  back  in  search  of  sergeant  and 
men  laying  the  wire.  Impossible  for  a  while  to  come  upon 
them.  Then  there  they  were,  in  a  hollow  to  one  side,  smok- 
ing a  cigarette.  They  had  run  short  of  wire.  Although  the 
sergeant  already  had  telephoned  back  for  more,  that  now 
meant  at  least  an  hour's  wait.  Irritated  with  myself  for 
having  misjudged  the  amount  of  wire  necessary,  I  was 
returning  towards  the  ridge,  when  I  met  two  officers  of 
another  group  of  our  regiment.  They  were  vaguely  scout- 
ing about  for  a  possible  observatory  and  were  meanwhile 
infuriated  at  the  barbed  wire  everywhere  blocking  their 
way.  I  offered  to  show  them  a  passage  to  a  good  view-point, 
and  with  that,  learning  that  their  guns  would  not  be  in 
battery  until  afternoon,  begged  the  loan  of  a  couple  of 
reels  of  telephone  wire  one  of  their  men  was  carrying. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  line  was  completed  and  we  were 
talking  with  our  guns.  We  urged  them  to  open  fire  at  once 
on  the  Ham-Guiscard  road  into  Noyon.  Followed  a  gay 
moment  on  that  ridge  top.  Orienteur,  myself,  our  half  a 
dozen  men,  officers  and  men  of  the  other  group,  there  we 
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lay,  heads  above  the  grass  like  a  row  of  faces  in  a  front 
balcony  before  the  curtain  rises.  And  at  the  last  minute, 
to  heighten  our  chatter  almost  into  a  huzza  of  excitement, 
as  the  battery  announced  it  was  about  to  fire,  upon  that 
distant  road  appeared  a  long  string  of  horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

The  seconds  ticked  by  and  slowly  the  wagons  filled  the 
road,  and  then  as  slowly  they  disappeared  one  by  one  into 
the  first  houses  of  Noyon,  and  no  shot  was  fired.  We  picked 
up  the  telephone,  cried  into  it,  asked  what  the  matter  was. 
Why  didn't  they  shake  a  leg?  After  some  uncertainty  and 
buzzing,  a  calm  voice  said:  "Our  firing-pins  won't  go  off. 
None  of  them  any  good.  We've  got  to  get  a  new  lot." 

"Great  God!  .  .  .  And  how  long  will  that  take?" 

"A  couple  of  hours." 

In  disgust,  the  party  from  the  other  group  rose  and 
wandered  away.  For  ourselves  we  could  only  lie  there, 
curse  our  luck,  laugh  cynically.  War  is  always  like  this. 
Always  the  same  old  story,  what!  Meanwhile  upon  that 
distant  road  continued  file  after  file  of  German  troops, 
now  on  foot,  now  in  wagons,  entering  Noyon  unmolested. 

In  the  end  the  sight  so  irritated  me  I  had  to  turn  my 
glasses  away,  search,  look  elsewhere.  In  spite  of  the  roll- 
ing thunder  of  guns  in  the  west,  there  was  little  to  see — 
merely  the  wide  miles  of  country-side,  its  fields  and  woods, 
its  roads  and  houses;  and  Noyon  ever  in  the  middle.  One's 
glance  somehow  had  to  keep  coming  back  to  the  town. 
But  presently  I  noticed  isolated  shells  exploding  on  fields 
in  the  left  distance.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that?  Who 
could  be  firing  on  that  out-of-the-way  place?  I  questioned 
the  Orienteur.  He  thought  the  width  and  shape  of  the  ex- 
plosions were  much  similar  to  those  of  our  own  shells. 
Could  another  group  of  our  regiment  be  firing?  From  the 
battery  we  learnt  that  this  was  the  case.  The  1st  Group 
had  recently  opened  fire  from  a  ravine  close  to  our  guns, 
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and  their  battery  P.  C.  (Poste  de  Commandement)  was 
only  a  few  steps  away. 

A  wire  was  quickly  unrolled  to  them;  and  over  it  we 
asked  them,  in  the  name  of  our  common  welfare,  to  fire  at 
once  on  the  Ham-Guiscard  road  into  Noyon.  A  dignified 
voice  answered:  "That's  exactly  where  we  are  firing."  As 
tactfully  as  we  could — an  artilleryman's  pride  is  a  terrible 
thing — we  told  him  that  their  shots  were  falling  a  trifle 
wide;  to  be  exact,  nearly  some  hundred  and  forty-five 
milliemes  too  much  to  the  left  in  our  vision,  and  we,  at 
point  so-and-so  on  the  staff  map.  There  was  no  reply— 
a  silence  in  the  telephone  that  suggested  a  snub.  But  a 
few  minutes  later,  as  further  squads  of  German  troops 
were  descending  the  distant  road,  suddenly  a  mighty  ex- 
plosion broke  within  a  few  yards  of  its  poplars. 

For  a  moment  the  smoke  of  it  hung  a  white  curtain; 
then  through  the  clearing  vapors  we  could  see  dribblets  of 
figures  hastening  up  the  road,  and  others  spreading  wide 
into  fields  on  the  left.  Excitedly,  we  telephoned  back  the 
news.  Other  shots  followed.  We  corrected  them.  In  a  short 
while  huge  explosions  were  breaking  every  minute  up  and 
down  the  roadway.  When,  towards  noon,  our  own  two  can- 
nons joined  in  the  fray,  and  we  had  adjusted  their  fire, 
that  avenue  over  there  and  all  its  neighbourhood  became  a 
most  unhealthy  spot  for  travellers.  Once  a  corkscrew  of 
dust  tore  down  its  stretch.  Then  little  else.  As  we  con- 
tinued to  cling  to  our  ridge,  ate  a  meagre  bite  of  lunch, 
smoked  many  cigarettes,  our  one  sorrow  came  to  be  that 
there  was  not  more  game  for  our  sport. 

And  yet,  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  it  became  clearer 
and  clearer  that  the  Germans  were  constantly  advancing. 
Every  so  often  we  would  get  fleeting  glimpses  of  them  on 
those  fields  now,  this  side  of  Noyon.  Unhappily  they  came 
in  thus  too  near  for  our  guns  to  be  able  to  fire  over  the 
plateau  upon  them.  Then  there  they  were,  even  nearer  still, 
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advancing  through  a  wide  orchard,  trees  all  in  faint  bloom. 
A  scattered  line  of  grey  figures  they  were,  sinking  to  the 
ground  at  odd  moments,  then  rising  again  one  by  one  and 
stumbling  hurriedly  on.  But  to  see  now  this  first  wave  of 
the  German  advance,  see  it  with  one's  own  eyes,  was  to  lose 
much  of  one's  former  fear  and  anxiety.  They  seemed  such 
a  handful  and  to  be  so  overloaded  with  knapsacks  that  one 
took  on  all  sorts  of  new  courage,  thought  of  one's  own  arms 
— loaded  revolver  weighing  on  one's  kidneys.  My  God,  was 
there  no  one  to  stop  those  few  from  crossing  those  fields? 
As  if  in  answer,  and  to  an  exclamation  from  the  Orienteur 
of  "Ha!  English  cavalry!"  out  from  the  lee  of  a  hedge 
came  a  moving  khaki  file  on  horseback,  and  suddenly 
away  they  went  in  a  fine  broad  gallop  across  the  fields. 
Next  minute  a  rise  of  the  land  let  us  see  no  more  of  them. 
But  it  was  somehow  for  us,  at  that  instant,  a  change  and 
hope  of  better  things.  And  a  little  later,  the  other  side  of 
the  Compiegne  highroad,  on  the  slope  of  a  small  knoll 
called  Mt.  Reynaud,  crowned  by  a  walled-in  property,  we 
could  see  a  line  of  blue  infantry  mounting.  As  they  reached 
the  top,  they  spread  out  warily  right  and  left  along  the 
property  wall.  Among  them  a  bayonet  flashes  occasionally. 
Behind,  up  the  same  path,  mounts  another  thin  blue  ser- 
pent. So  here  was  matter  for  further  encouragement.  This 
knoll  of  Mt.  Reynaud,  lying  like  a  wart  on  the  valley 
face  of  the  Oise,  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  defence  of 
the  highroad,  and  it  was  held  now  by  French  troops. 

The  afternoon  passed.  The  dusk  came.  Westward,  the 
cannon-thunder  continued — the  sky  always  pulsating  there 
like  a  giant  in  fever.  What  was  happening?  We  had  no 
inkling.  But  as  we  turned  home  in  the  dark,  we  were  happy 
at  least  in  the  thought  that  several  of  our  guns  were  now 
accurately  registered;  and  black  as  it  might  choose  to  be, 
tonight  on  those  northern  approaches  to  Noyon  shells  would 
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continually  fall  whose  explosions  make  life  within  hun- 
dreds of  yards  a  most  precarious  thing. 

But  we  were  also  very  tired.  I  remember,  as  we  trudged 
along  giving  each  other  dull  cheer,  my  one  thought  was  to 
find  a  bite  of  something  to  eat — we  had  had  nothing  much 
since  four  in  the  morning — and  then  to  sleep,  sleep,  as 
they  only  do  in  fairy-tales. 

None  the  less,  at  the  dark  hour  of  three  in  the  morning 
I  was  violently  shaken  into  wakefulness.  Hurried  words 
told  that  Mt.  Reynaud  was  taken,  the  Boche  always  ad- 
vancing, almost  upon  us  now,  bare  time  to  pack  up  and 
clear  out.  For  a  few  minutes  I  lay  on  in  that  half-angry- 
at-being-waked,  half-impotent  mood  that  would  sink  back 
into  sleep;  then  the  noise  of  our  tractors  outside,  rumbling 
in  swift  crescendos,  with  seemingly  panic  eagerness  to 
start,  brought  me  with  a  jump  to  my  feet. 

But  the  enemy  were  not  quite  so  near  upon  us  as  all 
that.  And  through  a  cold  foggy  dawn,  along  deserted  roads, 
in  faltering  stages  from  one  mile-post  to  another,  we  rolled 
down  to  a  small  village  called  Vienville,  seven  miles  or  so 
to  the  rear,  where  our  early  arrival  spread  consternation 
through  the  population.  Though  we  went  among  them,  not 
like  men  driven  out  of  battle,  but  like  hardy  fellows  un- 
expectedly dropped  to  earth  from  Mars  or  some  other 
planet,  and  walked  and  stamped  about  and  flapped  numb 
hands  and  made  grand  assurance  that  everything  was  all 
right,  it  was  of  little  avail.  Men  and  women  stood  blankly 
before  their  houses  and,  as  if  unconscious  of  our  presence, 
asked  orte  another  in  dire  monotones  what  was  the  best 
thing  to  do.  Had  the  moment  come  to  abandon  home  and 
all  one  possessed  in  the  world  and  join  those  other  south- 
migrating  throngs;  or  was  it  better  to  stay,  wait  on  a  little 
longer? 

So,  after  a  time,  we  left  off  our  show  of  easy  confidence, 
let  our  real  thoughts  become  apparent.  And,  in  short,  what 
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was  happening  up  there  the  other  side  of  Cambronne?  We, 
too,  wanted  to  know.  And  what  were  we  doing  here? 

Eventually  it  transpired  that  we  were  waiting  for  orders. 

Towards  ten  the  orders  arrived,  and  they  sent  us  back 
slowly  along  the  road  we  had  come,  to  halt,  finally,  at  a 
sort  of  cross-road,  three  or  four  miles  short  of  Cambronne. 

It  was  manifest  now  that  we  had  been  tumbled  out  of 
our  blankets  largely  on  a  false  alarm.  Still,  it  was  true 
that  Mt.  Reynaud  was  taken,  and  that  the  Germans,  in  this 
way  or  that,  were  always  advancing.  Spirits  sank  to  their 
lowest.  If  I  had  managed  so  far  to  keep  up  a  certain  daily 
balance  of  optimism,  I  now  fell  into  as  dark  a  gloom  as 
any.  That  wonderful  observatory  lost;  our  guns,  so  well 
registered,  dragged  once  more  out  of  battery;  our  tired 
selves  routed  out  at  three  in  the  morning,  only  to  be  kept 
dwaddling  about  like  this  the  rest  of  the  forenoon;  the 
regiment's  everlasting  inefficiency — all  these  were  facts  to 
weigh  heavily  on  one's  thoughts.  And  even  should  we  be 
able  to  fulfil  in  some  way  the  task  now  set  all  of  us  in  this 
district — namely,  to  hold  the  Germans  everywhere  on  the 
old  1914  front — that  would  but  mean  dividing  with  them 
that  plateau  back  there  and  letting  them  obtain  footing 
once  more  in  all  those  elaborate  defences. 

For  some  reason,  we  waited  by  that  cross-road  until  noon 
and  after,  ate  a  scratch  meal  in  the  grass,  watched  with 
uneasy  glances  shells  bursting  in  mid-air  farther  down  the 
road,  and  in  between  times  and  at  every  odd  minute  cursed 
and  recursed  the  English.  Once,  it  is  true,  I  tried  to  say 
that  if  most  of  the  English  we  had  seen  were  walking  away 
from  the  battle,  their  doing  so  was  only  in  obedience  to 
superior  orders  and  not  their  individual  fault;  but  the  re- 
mark roused  a  storm  of  comment,  impossible  to  stand  up 
against. 

In  the  end,  when  it  was  decided  that  we  were  to  put  two 
guns  tentatively  into  battery  here  by  the  cross-roads,  since 
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the  crux  of  our  difficulty  seemed  once  more  to  be  that  we 
none  of  us  had  more  than  a  vague  notion  of  what  was  hap- 
pening in  front,  I  suggested  to  the  Commandant  that  I 
take  a  car  and  go  back  towards  Noyon  and  try  to  learn 
where  the  Germans  were  exactly.  He  answered  that  all 
our  cars  were  in  service  for  the  moment.  But  a  little  later, 
after  a  study  of  the  map,  I  returned  to  the  charge  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection,  then,  to  my  riding 
frontwards  on  one  of  the  group  bicycles.  He  gave  me  his 
permission,  somewhat  as  if  he  were  according  me  ten  days' 
leave,  and  off  I  rode. 

The  day  was  still  cold,  and  there  was  a  rather  nasty 
ominous  sky  overhead.  Also,  the  bicycle  was  a  wretched 
creaking  affair,  and  the  road  full  of  holes.  But  I  pushed 
on,  and  after  half  an  hour's  wabbling  I  was  back  in  Cam- 
bronne.  The  place  lay  all  doorways  and  windows  deserted, 
until  forth  from  a  house  came  two  pale  civilians.  We  stood 
talking  a  few  minutes.  Their  minds  were  made  up,  it 
seemed,  to  stand  by  their  homes.  Then  I  must  come  aside 
with  them,  be  almost  dragged  there,  to  witness  how  the 
local  wine-shop  had  been  sacked  by  a  company  of  infantry 
that  had  left  Cambronne  the  same  time  as  ourselves.  How- 
ever, neither  had  any  knowledge  where  the  Germans  were 
or  what  was  happening  even  in  the  fields  and  lanes  beyond. 
They  were  merely  two  men  guarding  their  homes.  I  found 
our  telephone  wire  and,  hiding  the  bicycle  in  some  shrub- 
bery, started  out  to  climb  the  plateau.  That  way  forward, 
I  felt,  there  would  be  less  danger  of  meeting  Germans. 
I  was  soon  up  there;  and  there  was  that  same  stillness; 
the  faint  bird-notes;  nothing  else.  I  continued  along  the 
wire  at  a  slow  step,  hands  out  to  it  occasionally  in  halting 
moments  of  fear.  But  so  I  kept  on.  Then  with  such  easy 
progress  at  last  went  keyed  up  to  venture  all  the  distance 
back  to  the  observatory  and  chance  what  might  come. 

Nothing  came.  No  sight  of  a  living  thing.  Unhindered, 
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finally  I  crept  up  breathlessly  to  the  ridge  top  and  sank 
at  once  as  hidden  as  I  could  in  its  grass.  The  scene  beyond 
was  different  from  yesterday.  Over  that  wide  stretch  of 
fields  shells  were  falling  in  many  places,  and  the  heavy  sky 
weighing  upon  the  landscape  was  full  of  racket.  As  for 
Noyon,  in  the  middle,  one  part  of  the  town  was  in  bright 
flames;  and  across  the  other  half,  long,  lurid  smoke-eddies 
were  continually  streaming,  hiding  everything.  But  it  was 
the  scene  on  this  near  side  of  Mt.  Reynaud  that  held  my 
attention  most,  and  the  more  I  peered  through  my  glasses, 
the  less  I  could  make  head  or  tail  of  anything.  Just  how 
far  had  the  Germans  advanced?  I  caught  occasional 
glimpses  of  figures  on  distant  fields,  but  had  any  of  them 
gained  the  plateau  here,  or  its  foot?  As  the  minutes  went 
by  and  nothing  unusual  occurred,  I  began  to  think  not. 
Except  for  the  vague  echoes  of  the  firing  below,  all  here 
was  much  the  same  as  yesterday.  I  grew  accustomed  to 
grass  and  shrub,  dared  leave  my  crouching-place,  and 
finally  thought  I  must  venture  on  even  a  little  farther,  try 
to  find  something  more  definite  than  this. 

The  forward  slope  of  the  plateau  was  wild  with  under- 
growth and  young  saplings;  yet  it  was  fairly  easy  to  push  a 
descending  way  through  them.  The  views  into  the  beyond 
disappeared.  The  gun-fire  became  disconnected — loud  on 
one  side,  faint  on  another.  Suddenly,  in  the  bushes  to  the 
left,  a  cracking — moving  sound. 

Through  a  screen  of  limbs  I  stood  confronted  by  two 
French  infantrymen — chasseurs  alpins,  as  I  remember  it. 
We  laughed  at  our  common  fear,  and  while  we  smoked  a 
cigarette,  I  learnt  that  they  were  scouting  for  the  rest  of 
their  battalion,  on  its  way  here  from  Compiegne.  That  was 
cheering  news.  The  plateau  was  not  to  be  abandoned,  then, 
without  a  struggle.  Of  the  Germans,  or  where  the  line  ran, 
they  knew  no  more  than  I.  Was  there  any  line  at  all? 

We  separated  at  that;  they  to  go  off  to  the  left,  I  to 
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turn  more  to  the  right  down  a  path  that  I  thought  must  lead 
to  Ville,  a  village  a  good  mile  this  side  of  Mt.  Reynaud. 
A  minute  later,  through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  on  a  ris- 
ing slope  of  field  across  a  ravine  to  the  left,  stood  a  battery 
of  75s  in  full  action.  I  watched  them  in  confusion  at  my 
recent  precautions.  They  made  a  pretty  sight  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  trees,  each  gun  blazing  rapid  fire,  all  of  them 
planted  there  in  bold  view  of  the  enemy,  alone  in  this  spot 
defending  French  soil.  I  was  half  tempted  to  approach 
them  closer,  but  turned  back  to  camp  with  what  news  I  had. 
The  Germans  might  have  taken  Mt.  Reynaud  and  also  the 
Porquericourt  Heights,  an  isolated  hill  in  the  opposite 
north-west,  both  of  these  a  lower  and  a  higher  gate-post 
to  Noyon;  yet  their  advance  must  be  limited  to  a  short  mile 
of  that.  Down  the  path  appeared  an  English  cavalry  officer 
on  a  sweating  horse,  followed  by  a  solitary  trooper.  For  a 
second  I  thought  he  was  about  to  ride  me  down  on  a  fresh 
spur  to  his  knee-swinging  beast.  He  drew  back  at  the  last 
moment,  halted,  and  asked  in  broken  French  if  I  knew 
where  the  path  led  to.  I  answered  in  English  that  it  must 
lead  to  the  village  of  Ville,  or  its  close  neighbourhood. 

"Can  I  get  from  there  on  to  the  Compiegne  road?" 

"Yes.  Though  you'd  better  ride  carefully.  The  Germans 
can't  be  far  from  there  by  now." 

"Germans!"  he  exclaimed,  clicking  to  his  horse.  "So 
much  the  better.  That's  exactly  what  I'm  looking  for." 

And,  lifting  his  animal's  foaming  head,  off  he  went, 
down  an  even  space  through  the  trees,  at  a  nervous  jogging 
trot,  trooper  jogging  behind  him.  A  Don  Quixote  and  his 
Sancho  Panza  possibly  he  was,  yet  I  remained  there  fixed, 
watching  after  him  to  the  end. 

When  I  was  back  at  the  cross-roads  in  the  dusk,  I  found 
that  the  Group  Staff  had  lodged  themselves  in  a  semi- 
ruined  farm  in  a  village  called  Melicocq,  a  short  distance 
off  the  highroad.  The  first  person  I  came  upon  was  the 
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Commandant.  His  manner  was  quite  changed  with  wel- 
come. To  my  suggestion  that  with  a  few  miles  more  of 
telephone  wire  joined  to  the  old  line  we  might  make  the 
observatory  function  as  before,  he  willingly  agreed.  To- 
morrow at  the  earliest  I  must  be  off  with  what  men  I 
wanted  and  see  the  job  through. 

It  was  a  long,  haphazard  line  we  set  up  that  next  day, 
March  28.  Communication  over  it  was  never  satisfactory. 
And  three  times  the  line  was  badly  mauled,  broken,  by 
the  passage  of  wagon  and  troop.  Still,  before  night  came, 
we  had  registered  ortce  more  each  of  our  guns.  And  at 
one  rather  exciting  moment  I  was  called  upon  to  regulate 
for  other  artillery  units  than  our  own  all  manner  of  fire 
on  the  southern  exits  of  Noyon,  in  order  to  break  up  a 
German  attack  being  delivered  against  Mt.  Reynaud,  the 
knoll  during  the  night  having  been  recaptured  by  the 
French.  It  is  a  strange  sensation  at  such  moments,  with 
a  few  words  in  the  telephone,  to  bring  scattered  smoke 
puffs  to  a  leaping  focus  on  a  distant  point.  And  it  was 
always  a  picturesque  sight  that  day — the  air  over  there 
continually  bubbling  with  war;  shells  ever  breaking  in 
twenty  different  places;  occasional  scurrying  figures; 
Noyon  still  burning  weirdly  in  parts;  and  in  the  back- 
ground, meanwhile,  streaming  across  the  horizon,  great 
clouds  torn  out  of  the  east. 

Towards  evening,  among  the  blue-coated  infantrymen 
all  afternoon  chopping  branches  about  us,  digging  them- 
selves in,  there  spread  a  rumour  that,  to  the  west,  Mont- 
didier  was  taken,  the  enemy  there  always  advancing.  We 
accepted  the  news  without  much  comment.  Here  in  these 
parts  one  thing  seemed  to  be  growing  more  and  more  cer- 
tain; we  were  no  longer  on  the  run,  but  beginning  to  hold 
him. 

Yet  the  contentment  to  be  drawn  from  such  facts  can 
soon  pass.  I  had  asked  that,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  one  of 
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our  many  idle  trucks  be  sent  up  to  meet  us  at  a  given  spot 
on  the  plateau.  More  than  anything  else  it  was  that  long 
walk  back  that  tried  one's  strength  and  spirits.  But  at  the 
given  spot  and  hour,  though  the  truck  had  been  promised 
us,  there  was  nothing  there — only  the  dark  night  and  a 
cold  rain  beginning  to  fall.  And,  finally,  there  was  no  use 
waiting  around  for  it  any  longer.  So  all  the  way  home  we 
had  to  walk — back  along  the  wire  in  the  wet  tree  black- 
ness, stumbling  along,  loaded  with  telephone  boxes  and 
other  paraphernalia,  the  blind  leading  the  blind;  myself, 
I  remember,  carrying  a  heavy  pair  of  iron  shears,  brought 
to  cut  a  path  through  the  old  German  wire. 

Eventually,  in  an  attempt  to  short-cut,  we  fell  aside  into 
a  strange  hollow,  and  of  a  sudden  in  the  night-mist,  a 
couple  of  abandoned  houses  rose  up.  Deep  in  the  cellar 
of  one  were  resounding  barrels  of  cider.  Although  the  only 
other  something  our  wavering  candlelight  revealed  was  a 
jar  of  old  pickles,  the  cider  was  good,  and  I  had  a  few 
cigarettes,  and  we  sat  there  a  time,  resting  ourselves,  while 
shells  whined  miserably  by,  far  overhead,  dully  exploded, 
and  our  shadows  like  grotesques  loomed  large  over  the 
ceiling  vault. 
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ON  THE  LASSIGNY  PLATEAU 

The  German  advance  arrived  within  gunshot  of  Amiens, 
and  there  failed  before  the  accumulated  resistance  of  the 
Allies.  It  was  a  critical  hour.  For  a  time,  deeds  of  isolated 
heroism  alone  saved  the  day.  To  fill  the  constant  gap  made 
by  the  ever  retreating  British  5th  Army,  troops  drawn 
from  every  front  had  to  be  thrown  forward  as  they  came, 
often  without  artillery,  even  without  machine-guns.  Only 
battalion  by  battalion  was  a  new  French  army  formed. 
Had  the  Germans  chosen  to  press  upon  Compiegne,  in- 
stead of  upon  Amiens,  and  at  the  start  possibly  got  well 
in  between  the  disorganized  flanks  of  the  French  and 
British  armies,  there  is  no  telling  what  might  have  hap- 
pened. There  exists  a  saying  that  in  those  closing  days  of 
March  it  was  really  the  Portuguese  who  won  the  war  for 
the  Allies.  For  months  the  Germans  had  been  yearning  to 
fall  upon  their  small  army,  yet  had  always  been  able  to 
restrain  themselves.  Now  in  the  full  of  the  rush  upon 
Amiens  the  temptation  came  too  strong;  and  for  an  instant 
they  had  turned  aside  to  smite  low  these  fellows  from 
Portugal;  and  in  that  instant,  breathing-space  was  afforded 
French  and  British  to  bring  up  more  troops,  to  gather 
themselves  together  again,  and  finally  to  put  up  an 
effectual  resistance. 

But,  even  at  that,  the  German  attack  was  not  without  a 
certain  success.  It  recovered,  and  more,  all  the  territory 
lost  in  years  of  fighting.  It  shortened  the  road  to  Paris  to 
within  fifty  miles  and  thrust  back  the  English  Army  into 
an  awkward  posture  against  the  sea-coast.  It  immobilized, 
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for  the  henceforth  complicated  defence  of  Amiens,  un- 
necessarily large  forces  and  blocked  that  impoitant  rail- 
way centre  with  artillery  fire,  especially  cutting  the 
Paris-Calais  railroad.  It  captured  an  enormous  quantity 
of  supplies,  guns,  ammunition,  and  took  ninety  thousand 
British  prisoners — the  most  considerable  defeat  in  British 
military  artnals. 

As  for  ourselves  of  the  81st  Heavy  Artillery,  we  re- 
mained close  about  the  Lassigny  Plateau,  gave  no  further 
ground.  At  one  moment  the  Germans  came  rather  furi- 
ously at  us;  but  it  was  a  last  effort;  we  were  too  many  for 
them,  and  we  threw  them  back.  At  least  the  infantry  did, 
while  our  guns  for  their  part  continuously  swept  the  Ger- 
man rear  with  a  heavy,  accurate  fire. 

We  of  the  Group  Staff,  remained  in  the  farm  at  Meli- 
cocq.  It  was  a  wretched  place,  small,  dirty,  shell-torn; 
in  fact,  the  worst  billet  we  had  experienced  so  far.  Ten 
officers  and  fifty  to  sixty  men  must  crowd  into  three  small 
rooms  and  a  couple  of  half-ruined  outhouses.  Each  day  we 
had  expected  to  move  on,  either  in  one  direction  or  the 
other;  but  each  day  we  had  continued  as  we  were,  until 
slowly  it  came  over  us  that  the  force  of  the  German  storm 
was  passing,  its  flood  subsiding,  and  that  it  was  in  this  spot 
and  no  other  that  we  were  to  be  left  stranded.  Personally, 
after  a  night  spent  with  two  others  in  a  rabbit-hutch,  I 
climbed  to  the  rent  garret  of  the  house  and  made  a  bed 
for  myself  under  its  falling  eaves.  As  a  dwelling-place  it 
was  open  to  bombardment  and  overrun  with  mice;  but  it 
offered  a  certain  liberty  of  movement  and  was  swept  with 
fresh  air. 

Our  two  batteries  were  now  living  apart  from  us,  a  mile 
farther  front,  in  respective  southern  ravines  of  the  plateau 
— one  at  Bellinglise,  the  other  at  Saint-Amand.  Each  had 
all  its  four  guns  in  position;  and  their  common  mission  was 
to  keep  up  a  harassing  fire,  night  and  day,  on  various  roads 
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and  villages  in  the  German  lines,  or  to  concentrate  on 
special  objectives  that  might  occur  in  any  renewal  of  the 
enemy's  attack — so  many  shells,  say,  at  such  and  such  an 
hour  on  Catigny;  so  many  more  at  supper-time  on  Crapeau- 
mesnil;  at  one  in  the  morning,  two  score  on  Avricourt. 
They  kept  it  up  almost  continually,  as  did  the  other  groups 
of  our  regiment  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  in  return  for 
this  attention,  occasionally  the  enemy  repaid  us  in  the  same 
fashion.  Then,  for  a  time,  one  would  lie  there  in  the  mid- 
night, shivering  close  under  one's  blanket,  while  shells 
went  whirring  blindly  about  and  banging  on  the  house- 
walls. 

In  the  continuing  days  of  the  attack  I  was  given  two 
sergeants  and  some  dozen  men  and  set  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing and  keeping  up  a  regular  observation  service.  Our 
first  business  was  to  substitute,  for  the  run  of  single  wire,  a 
stout,  good-quality  double  wire,  and  lay  it  everywhere 
well  above  ground  on  either  trees  or  stakes.  Then,  the 
shells  almost  at  once  beginning  to  fly  about  that  plateau 
edge,  we  dislodged  iron  plates  and  wooden  girders  from 
an  old  German  blockhouse  and  built  in  the  former  ridge  a 
sunken,  fortified  nook  and  hidden  observation  post — 
Fallot,  one  of  the  sergeants,  having  had  much  experience 
in  this  sort  of  work.  Unfortunately,  with  the  crowding  of 
more  and  more  infantry  and  artillery  units  on  to  the 
plateau,  many  of  these  wished  to  use  the  observatory.  It 
was  not  so  much  our  shelter  and  view-point  they  were 
after  as  the  desire  to  profit  by  our  line,  running  so  many 
miles  to  the  rear  and  generally  affording  fairly  certain 
communications.  And  soon  it  was  as  if  we  were  to  become 
a  public  telephone  booth,  or  else  have  a  continual  fight  on 
our  hands.  Infantry  officers,  in  particular,  took  it  espe- 
cially ill,  regarded  it  almost  as  a  direct  insult,  if  we  did 
not  drop  everything  at  once  and  attend  to  their  wishes; 
interrupt,  say,  our  registration  of  a  gun  in  mid-process  and 
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for  one  of  them  telephone  back  to  some  supply  train 
or  other  and  ask  them  to  bring  him  his  extra  pair  of  boots 
— you  know,  the  yellow  ones — when  they  came  up  that 
night. 

However,  the  difficulty  solved  itself.  With  the  main  drive 
of  the  Germans  always  pushing  westwards  towards 
Amiens,  each  day  we  had  to  divert  our  fire  farther  in  that 
direction;  and  finally  there  came  an  hour  when  we  could 
no  longer  see  our  shells  exploding  and  must  pull  up  stakes 
and  move  westwards  too,  along  the  plateau  edge;  over  there 
to  establish  a  new  observatory.  Not  to  break  too  many 
hearts,  and  to  show  how  obliging  we  artillerymen  can  be 
when  occasion  permitted,  we  volunteered  to  leave  our  tele- 
phone line  intact  behind  us,  in  exchange  for  its  carefully 
rolled  equivalent  in  length  and  quality. 

After  a  long  day's  walking  over  that  western  corner  of 
the  plateau,  hill-climbing,  tree-climbing,  dodging  shells, 
in  search  of  a  new  observatory,  we  decided,  Fallot  and  I, 
upon  an  inconspicuous  bush  on  the  forward  side  of  a 
ravine  that  cut  back  through  the  plateau.  The  spot  was 
rather  exposed,  bleak,  and  the  view  therefrom  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  we  should  have  liked  it  to  be — a  few  woods  and 
roads  on  an  expanse  of  distance-stretching  fields;  in  the 
nearer  spaces,  here  and  there,  a  few  trees  standing  in  lonely 
first  blossom  like  immobilized  shell  explosions — but  it 
answered  our  requirements,  and  close  behind  ran  an  old 
trench  that  would  enable  us  to  approach  and  leave  the 
rear  of  the  bush  unseen,  and,  further,  provide  excellent 
protection  for  our  telephone  wire.  Also,  in  this  deserted 
place,  at  least  we  were  wide  of  any  immediate  pushing 
neighbours. 

There  was  again  an  unusual  distance  to  cover;  but  we 
were  not  long  in  getting  the  post  operating  and  in  register- 
ing once  more  each  of  our  guns.  The  men  were  all  picked 
young  fellows  and  hard  workers;  and  the  two  sergeants 
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were  of  that  intelligent  reliable  type  that  form  the  back- 
bone of  every  army.  Fallot  was  one  in  a  thousand.  An 
elevator  specialist  in  civil  life,  he  had  climbed  many 
heights,  travelled  once  as  far  as  San  Francisco,  and  had 
met  and  lived  with  all  manner  of  men.  Not  only  was  he 
a  born  leader  of  any  squad,  but  a  philosopher  and  wit 
besides.  At  first  we  made  a  daily  trip  of  it  to  the  observa- 
tory in  a  truck,  myself  starting  from  the  Group  P.  C, 
picking  up  a  sergeant  and  six  men  one  day  from  this  bat- 
tery, the  next  day  from  the  other.  But  it  was  rather  a  com- 
plicated process,  and  with  the  need  for  a  continual 
twenty-four-hour  watch  at  the  observatory,  it  seemed  better 
that  I  should  make  the  long  voyage  back  and  forth  alone, 
while  the  men  camped  in  a  small  village  called  Mareuil, 
a  mile  or  so  short  of  the  observatory,  where  hitherto  we 
had  generally  left  the  truck. 

It  was  a  queer  place,  that  Mareuil,  in  those  early  days 
we  came  upon  it.  In  one  sense  it  was  as  pretty  a  spot 
as  one  could  wish,  with  its  old  stone  houses,  rambling 
gardens,  many  fruit-trees  in  silver  bloom;  yet  the  doom  of 
the  cannon  had  already  begun  to  fall  upon  it,  and  it  had 
been  ruthlessly  pillaged.  And  abandoned  in  the  sunlight, 
tiles  slipping  from  its  roofs,  doors  and  windows  ajar, 
streets  strewn  with  a  tumult  of  household  goods  and  refuse 
spread  from  its  interiors,  it  lay  there  motionless  under  its 
blossoms  like  some  lovely  death-staring  young  thing,  hide- 
ously disembowelled. 

Retreating  troops  pillage  the  houses  of  their  kin  on 
the  theory,  I  suppose,  that  nothing  of  value  should  be  left 
behind  for  the  enemy;  and  perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be; 
but  here  in  Mareuil,  where  the  German  advance  never  fol- 
lowed to  the  French  retreat,  the  effect  was  not  the  hap- 
piest. House  after  house  that  we  put  our  heads  into  we 
found  lying  in  a  filthy,  incredible  mess — cupboard  con- 
tents dumped  wholesale  on  the  floor;  dishes  scattered  in  a 
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chaotic  smash;  odds  and  ends  of  clothing;  broken  furni- 
ture; shattered  pictures;  nothing  spared;  clean  linen  heed- 
lessly trampled  upon;  mattresses  slit  open  and  lying  out 
in  the  wet. 

"The  only  thing  they  haven't  done,"  murmured  Fallot, 
standing  in  one  doorway,  "is  to  burn  the  house  down." 

Eventually  we  found  a  cellar  whose  vault  would  resist  a 
moderately  large  shell,  and  there  the  observation  squad 
pitched  camp.  But  some  sort  of  curse  seemed  to  hang  over 
the  village.  It  was  the  most  constantly  bombarded  of  any 
in  the  district.  Despite  the  blossoms  and  the  fragrant  air, 
shell-splinters  were  always  whistling  about  its  lanes  with 
wicked  abruptness.  If  none  of  us  ever  received  any  injury 
— and  later  one  of  our  cannon  came  forward  into  position 
there  with  equal  impunity — numerous  of  the  infantry  for- 
mations that  passed  through  its  streets  or  stayed  a  night 
within  its  houses  suffered  serious  damage.  And  during 
the  time  we  were  in  Mareuil  we  saw  its  beauty  slowly 
fritter  away;  each  day  its  fresh  quota  of  holes  in  masonry 
and  earth,  of  crumbling  walls  and  plaster  dust,  of  roofs 
blown  aslant  or  fallen  in.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  moment 
when  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  be  a  race  between  the  shells 
and  the  springtime,  the  green  summer-time  that  sooner  or 
later  reclothes  all  things;  but  the  shells  won  out  too  easily. 

In  Melicocq,  where,  as  I  have  said,  I  returned  every 
night  by  car  to  make  one  with  the  Group  Staff,  a  definite 
routine  was  again  in  force.  Though  we  had  passed  from 
being  part  of  the  5th  British  Army  to  being  part  of  the 
3rd  French  Army,  with  scarcely  a  tremor  of  conscious- 
ness, it  was  obvious  that  we  were  now  back  once  more 
under  the  System.  Our  orders  arrived  regularly  every  day 
from  the  Colonel,  either  by  special  courier  or  over  the 
telephone;  and  as  regularly  came  our  food  and  ammuni- 
tion. Further,  there  were  daily  bulletins  informing  us  ex- 
actly what  had  occurred  on  the  army  front  during  the  last 
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twenty-four  hours,  what  the  enemy's  regiments  opposed  to 
us  were,  and  what  his  battery  emplacements,  aviation 
fields,  and  trenches,  as  far  as  could  be  known.  Also,  these 
bulletins  were  often  accompanied  by  excellent  aeroplane 
photographs,  that  enabled  us  to  look  down  for  ourselves 
on  villages  we  had  been  firing  on  and  determine  even  our 
shell-holes. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  our  returning  con- 
fidence, and  the  knowledge,  too,  that  Foch  was  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  Allies,  our  morale  was  not  of  the  best.  The 
cramped  quarters,  the  continual  confinement  to  them  for 
the  majority  of  the  Staff,  the  occasional  midnight  or  day- 
light squall  of  shells,  the  increasing  muck  all  around,  all 
these  told  us  too  plainly  that  the  days  of  our  light-hearted 
travelling  were  over,  and  that  we  were  indeed  back  once 
more  in  the  dirty  business  of  war,  with  only  its  routine  to 
follow.  And  to  accentuate  our  irritation,  perhaps  be  the 
chief  cause  of  it,  not  a  man  of  us  was  going  off  on  per- 
mission. At  the  beginning  of  the  German  attack  all  leaves 
of  absence  had  been  suppressed,  and  the  ban  upon  them 
still  remained.  This  we  considered  an  outrage;  and  since 
we  took  the  British  to  be  its  direct  cause,  we  continued 
cursing  them  morning,  noon,  and  at  every  odd  hour.  Most 
were  agreed  that  the  British  were  out  of  it  now  as  a  fight- 
ing force,  or,  at  best,  not  to  be  counted  upon  any  more 
than  the  Belgians,  Italians,  and  Portuguese.  Henceforth 
an  eye  must  be  constantly  kept  upon  them. 

"Why,  do  you  know,  they  were  going  to  abandon 
Amiens,  retreat  clear  to  Calais,  if  Foch  hadn't  stepped  in 
and  stopped  them!  It's  a  positive  fact.  A  fellow  who  knows 
someone  on  Foch's  staff  told  me." 

"Sure!  It's  not  their  country.  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  them  where  they  are  ...  as  long  as  they  can 
find  something  to  pillage?" 

"Yes;  pillaging,  that's  their  strong  suit  all  right." 
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"See  here;  if  you  don't  believe  me,  I'll  give  you  a  mathe- 
matical proof  of  what  they  are  worth.  When  they  were 
beside  us  in  the  Somme,  and  we  both  attacked  together, 
though  they  had  twice  as  many  men  as  we  had,  and  used 
up  three  times  as  much  ammunition,  they  took  fewer  pris- 
oners and  less  material,  and  advanced  only  half  as  far. 
We  had  to  wait  for  them  all  the  time.  But  what  didn't  they 
take  in  the  way  of  breakages!  0  la-la!  0  ga,  alors!  It  was 
something  to  see!" 

Interrupts  a  disgruntled  voice  over  a  game  of  solitaire: 
"An  Englishman's  idea  of  fighting  is  to  walk  his  men 
around  with  a  cane  through  the  severest  moment  of  bom- 
bardment; then,  if  he's  not  killed  off,  to  come  in  and  have 
a  cup  of  tea." 

As  the  days  went  on,  more  and  more  troops  came  to 
Melicocq  until  the  whole  village  was  crowded  to  the  last 
yard  of  shelter.  And  so  it  was  with  every  other  village  in 
the  district.  At  one  of  our  batteries,  there  was  a  row  with 
an  irate  infantry  chief.  He  had  come  to  the  rear,  he  said, 
to  rest  himself  and  his  battalion,  and  instead  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  our  cannon  and  nightly  kept  awake 
by  their  bedlam.  Why,  it  was  worse  than  any  bombard- 
ment! The  cannon  must  move  elsewhere.  Besides,  it  was 
unthinkable  that  infantrymen  should  come  out  of  the 
trenches  to  find  every  villa  or  decent  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood occupied  by  a  lot  of  lazy,  overfed,  funk-ridden 
artillerymen.  The  Commandant  took  serious  offence  and 
for  a  time  was  going  to  make  a  report;  but  the  crisis  passed 
and  our  guns  stayed  where  they  were.  I  forget  quite  how 
this  was;  but  I  can  remember  the  Commandant  at  table 
one  day  saying  with  a  tragic  shake  of  his  head  that  it  was 
a  sad  thing  to  think  that  men  who  had  been  fighting  the 
same  cause  side  by  side  for  years  must  suddenly,  over 
nothing,  fall  out  and  heap  insults  upon  each  other. 

Of  our  cannon  we  had  no  longer  so  much  complaint  to 
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make  as  formerly.  No  doubt  this  was  because  we  had 
graver  matters  to  think  of.  Yet  the  145  had  in  general  be- 
haved better  than  we  expected.  It  was  quick  on  the  road, 
and  quick  in  and  out  of  battery;  and  once  it  got  its  eye 
upon  an  objective,  it  held  it  there  with  most  pleasing  accu- 
racy. Then,  too,  whenever  we  chanced  upon  neighbouring 
groups  serving  the  155  G.  P.  F.,  we  found  that  their  dis- 
content and  boredom  was  exactly  on  a  par  with  ours. 

I  remained  thankful  for  my  observation  job  and,  what- 
ever little  actual  need  there  might  be  for  me  up  there,  con- 
tinued journeying  back  and  forth  regularly.  Of  course, 
even  up  there  hours  had  their  tedium;  but  up  there  was 
the  open  air,  and  the  grass  to  lie  down  in,  and  always  that 
chief  joy,  a  small  something  useful  to  do. 

Here  is  a  typical  scene.  Fallot  and  a  couple  of  men,  say, 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  dug-out  we  have  built 
in  the  trench  side,  possibly  repairing  damage  done  by  a 
recent  shell;  myself  sitting  in  the  mottled  shade  of  our 
bush  and  glancing  idly  out  through  its  peek-holes.  It's 
another  fine  day,  delicate  and  warm;  the  full  springtime 
at  last.  The  air  is  silent,  despite  the  occasional  whistling 
of  shells  far  overhead.  Or,  rather,  it  is  the  distance  that 
is  so  silent — the  silence  of  two  huge  forces  opposed  to  each 
other  and  lying  motionless,  waiting.  Though  presently, 
far  off  on  those  green  fields,  I  can  see  a  slow-moving  file  of 
figures.  I  remain  as  I  am,  for  we  are  at  a  pass  where  we 
only  fire  on  important  objectives.  The  figures  trail  on  dis- 
jointedly,  indistinctly.  Soon  it's  hard  to  think  of  them  as 
Germans;  they  are  so  part  of  the  silence  and  the  after- 
noon sunlight  and  a  lark  now  singing  overhead.  Yet  Ger- 
mans they  are,  and  as  busy  trying  to  kill  us  as  we  are 
trying  to  kill  them.  What  a  comedy  it  all  is!  Do  we  any 
of  us  have  any  clear  understanding  of  what  it's  all  about? 
Then  unexpectedly  my  eye  catches  sight  of  a  spray  of  pink 
blossom  on  a  slab  of  ruin  below,  and,  of  a  sudden,  war  and 
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its  whole  tumult  vanishes,  and  that  flash  of  colour  becomes 
the  one  significant  tiling  in  all  this  landscape,  an  oasis  of 
thought;  I  experience  a  whole  gamut  of  repressed  emo- 
tions .  .  .  until  behind  me,  across  the  turf,  a  couple  of 
French  infantrymen  approach. 

They  stand  awhile,  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  watch 
us  with  a  sort  of  half-scowling,  half-stolid  attention — our 
spread  of  maps,  our  elaborate  range-instruments.  Plainly, 
despite  themselves,  we  mean  something  to  them — a  strange 
mysterious  force,  after  all,  to  be  sought  in  time  of  need. 
Little  by  little  their  manner  breaks,  and  they  would  try 
to  find  out  something  about  this  artillery  business,  at  least 
swap  stories  with  us — that  little  attack  of  last  night.  Yet 
their  presence  evidently  annoys  Fallot.  And  even  to  my 
inexperienced  sense  it  has  become  obvious  that  if  they  con- 
tinue to  stand  thus,  showing  heads  above  the  bush,  they 
will  end  by  giving  our  position  away.  With  an  offer  of 
cigarettes  I  draw  them  down  into  the  trench;  and  then  out 
of  pity  for  their  boredom,  and,  too,  in  admiration  of  their 
heroism,  which  no  history  will  ever  relate,  I  listen  to  them 
tell  the  story  of  it  in  detail  and  in  the  vernacular.  When 
they  finally  move  on,  no  doubt  to  show  fellows  of  our 
kind  what  kind  of  fellows  they  are,  they  mount  indiffer- 
ently out  of  the  trench  and  once  more  walk  across  the 
turf  frontwards,  hands  in  their  pockets.  "Ah,  no!"  ex- 
claims Fallot  irritably,  "those  Johnnies  are  certainly 
afraid  the  Boche  won't  recognize  them  next  time  he  sees 
them." 

A  little  later,  the  calm  of  our  pastoral  scene  is  suddenly 
broken  by  a  thundering  explosion  on  our  left — shell  splin- 
ters clipping  through  the  bush.  Crouched  low,  we  wait  and 
peer  anxiously.  Is  it  by  any  chance  the  result  of  those 
damned  infantrymen  advertising  our  position?  On  the 
ravine  side,  some  yards  below,  a  trail  of  black  smoke  is 
drifting  away  across  hawthorn  hedges  in  white  bloom. 
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No:  the  shot  was  not  meant  for  us.  Only  one  of  a  daily 
series  of  shells,  ever  being  fired  at  the  ruins  of  Gury  in  the 
ravine  mouth  below  on  our  left — this  one  merely  excep- 
tionally wide  of  the  mark.  Ha!  and  another  breaks,  even 
as  we  are  watching — a  beauty,  full  on  a  stump  of  brick 
house  down  there;  a  deafening  roar,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  savage  bursts  of  smoke  a  lovely  crimson  sheen.  With 
steady  succession  more  shots  follow.  We  continue  watch- 
ing them.  There  is  little  danger.  As  the  Boche  begins  his 
fire,  so  will  he  continue  without  deviation  to  his  last  shell. 
And  there  is  something  fascinating  in  being  no  near  and 
yet  so  far  from  those  stupendous  booming  demons,  search- 
ing for  someone  to  kill.  Moreover,  we  know  that  there  is 
not  a  soul  down  there  in  Gury  and  hasn't  been  for  weeks. 
All  a  senseless  waste  of  shell  and  powder.  Fallot  as  usual 
has  the  bon  mot.  "In  the  beginning  the  Boches  were  smarter 
than  we.  But  from  rubbing  up  against  us  so  long,  they've 
become  just  as  stupid." 

Then  the  telephone  may  ring.  One  of  our  guns  wishes  to 
register;  are  we  ready  to  observe  at  the  observatory? 
Yes,  we  are  ready.  We  turn  to  our  maps,  prepare  ourselves. 
Finally  another  ring. 

"Can  one  fire?" 

"Yes.  Fire." 

A  minute's  wait;  then  out  of  the  depths  of  the  telephone 
comes  a  dull  explosion  and  a  voice  crying:  "Shot  fired!" 

There  is  no  particular  hurry.  We  know  it  will  take  the 
shell  over  forty  seconds  to  come  shrieking  past  us  overhead 
and  explode  in  the  distance.  I  fix  my  glasses  leisurely  on 
the  strip  of  road  over  there  that  is  our  objective;  so  does 
Fallot. 

Short  exclamations  break  from  us.  Upon  that  road  now 
there  is  a  cart  descending — numerous  figures  in  the  cart. 
"Hah!"  mutters  Fallot,  "if  we  could  only  zigouiller  the 
whole  band  of  them!" 
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It's  a  cry  from  the  heart.  The  silence  becomes  more  and 
more  acute.  Both  of  us  wait,  eyes  pressed  to  our  binocu- 
lars. Long  seconds  begin  to  pass.  Then,  instinctively,  we 
know  the  shot  is  overdue.  The  cart  rolls  out  of  sight.  Still 
nothing.  Only  the  sunlight  shimmering  on  that  empty  strip 
of  road. 

"See  anything?" 

"No." 

"Nor  I." 

We  wait  a  minute  longer.  "Must  be  a  'not  seen,'  "  I 
mutter,  after  a  last  sweep  of  my  glasses  right  and  left. 
"Ah,  pardonV  cries  Fallot.  "I  see  it." 
"Where?" 

"  'Way  over  there  to  the  left,  in  that  bit  of  woods." 

I  look.  Out  of  some  trees,  over  half  a  mile  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  smoke  is  drifting  in  a  thin  layer.  It  seems  impos- 
sible at  first.  Yet  no  one  else  is  firing. 

The  telephonist  on  his  stomach  beside  the  box  in  the 
grass,  receiver  to  his  ear,  turns  and  looks  up  on  one  elbow 
and  asks:  "What  shall  I  announce?" 

"A  hundred  milliemes  to  the  left." 

"And  in  distance?" 

"Short." 

An  angry  shout  of  protestation  rises  audibly  from  the 
phone.  What's  the  matter  with  us?  Where  are  our  eyes? 

I  have  to  go  to  the  instrument,  assure  the  officer  in 
charge  at  the  other  end  that  thus  it  is  and  no  mistake;  not 
another  shot  within  miles.  So  while  I  lie  back  on  the 
ground,  stare  at  the  blue  sky,  chew  a  stem  of  grass,  and 
Fallot  rolls  a  cigarette,  the  battery  verifies  its  calculations. 
Eventually  a  much-changed,  half -abashed,  snickering  voice 
says:  "Yes;  we  made  a  mistake,  miscalculated  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  counted  it  westwards  instead  of  east." 

"A  mere  trifle,  what?"  Fallot  mutters,  lighting  his  ciga- 
rette, head  bent  to  one  side. 
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A  little  later  they  are  ready  to  try  again;  and  this  time 
there  breaks  over  there,  close  to  the  road,  a  sudden  lovely 
geyser-boom  in  the  sunshine.  Four  or  five  more  shots, 
noted  and  corrected  by  us,  and  the  gun  is  considered  regis- 
tered, and  firing  ceases. 

It  was  not  very  thrilling  work,  if  you  like;  but  it  was 
work  of  a  kind,  where  any  kind  of  work  was  a  blessing. 
And  there  was  an  invigorating  something  in  the  atmos- 
phere out  there.  One  felt  oneself  on  the  utmost  edge  of 
things,  and  never  sure  any  minute  what  might  pounce 
upon  one  next  out  of  those  silent  fields  and  skies.  And  of 
course  we  always  lived  in  the  hope  of  seeing  something 
uncommon.  I  remember,  one  fading  afternoon,  our  sitting 
in  the  still  light,  watching  behind  our  bush,  Fallot  and  I, 
talking  idly  of  one  more  of  the  extraordinary  number  of 
things  two  men  who  see  each  other  daily  for  long  hours 
can  still  manage  to  dig  out  of  themselves  to  talk  about, 
when  below,  before  our  very  eyes  as  it  were,  from  behind 
a  small  wood  in  the  German  lines,  there  began  to  swell 
forth  an  enormous  mushroom  object.  For  a  second  the 
sight  was  so  unusual  we  could  only  sit  watching  in  a  tense 
silence.  It  proved  to  be  the  huge  gas-bag  of  a  rising  obser- 
vation balloon.  Such  balloons  generally  kept  themselves 
far  in  the  rear;  evidently  this  was  a  stunt  affair  to  be 
carried  out  quickly  in  the  last  hours  of  daylight.  But  all 
at  once  we  jumped  to  our  feet;  for  instead  of  continuing 
its  rise  as  it  should,  the  balloon  was  remaining  close  over 
the  wood-top,  tossing  about  like  something  caught  and  try- 
ing to  shake  itself  free.  If  a  balloon  high  in  mid-air  is 
an  objective  only  madmen  or  novices  fire  at,  a  large  vulner- 
able gas-bag  close  to  earth  is  an  undreamt-of  target.  Heads 
over  our  scale  map,  we  searched  for  the  wood,  found  it, 
and  found  too  that  it  lay  just  within  the  sheath  of  fire  of 
one  of  our  cannon.  Hurriedly  I  call  up  the  battery  in  ques- 
tion and  give  them  the  news.  Less  excitement  at  the  other 
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end.  Firing  is  over  for  the  afternoon;  the  men  have  put 
the  cannon  away  and  gone  to  supper.  Besides,  you  know, 
our  orders  now  are  to  fire  as  little  as  possible  in  the  day- 
time. Am  I  really  sure  it's  a  balloon? 
Great  God  .  .  .  ! 

Well,  then,  since  I  insist,  they  will  telephone  back  and 
see  if  permission  can  be  obtained.  Binoculars  always  fixed 
on  the  prey,  Fallot  fumes  out  his  wrath.  Here  is  the  old 
red  tape  creeping  in  again;  a  few  weeks  ago  we  didn't 
have  to  ask  permission  to  shoot  at  any  important  thing  we 
saw.  Then  it  was  real  warfare;  now  it's  the  mug  with  his 
tail  on  a  cushioned  chair  miles  in  the  rear  trying  to  assert 
his  authority. 

Countless  minutes  seem  to  pass.  Why  the  balloon  keeps 
where  it  is  is  a  mystery.  Finally  twenty  minutes  have 
elapsed,  and  we  tell  each  other  that  even  should  we  get  a 
favourable  reply  now,  it  will  be  too  late.  Suddenly  a  ring 
on  the  telephone.  Yes,  they  have  permission  to  fire.  Great 
keenness  now  down  there;  several  wish  to  talk  at  once.  Yet 
time  continues  to  pass. 

"Won't  take  much  longer  at  present,"  a  voice  answers 
my  urge  to  hurry;  "we're  just  finishing  making  out  the 
firing-data  and  the  men  are  getting  the  gun  into  position." 

But  before  they  are  ready,  the  balloon  gives  a  jerk  off 
the  tree-tops.  And  though  it  still  lingers  strange  long 
minutes  in  that  position,  and  everything  now  stands  ready 
at  the  guns,  there  is  another  hitch.  An  enemy  aeroplane 
is  overflying  the  battery.  Only  when  the  balloon  has  risen 
well  off  the  trees  and  is  steadily  mounting  into  the  sky  does 
the  telephone  cry:  "Battery  ready  to  fire." 

Without  comment  I  bid  them  fire;  for  there  is  a  bare 
chance  that  our  shell  may  get  the  cable  truck  underneath. 

"Probably  taking  photographs,"  murmurs  Fallot,  as 
we  wait  and  watch  the  balloon  rise  slowly  higher  and 
higher. 
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Then  a  ball  of  white  smoke  breaks  furiously  on  that 
wood-corner.  The  balloon  gives  a  perceptible  leap  into  the 
blue.  But  that  is  all.  Though  we  fire  two  more  shells  in 
quick  succession,  placidly  it  soars  heavenwards  and  draws 
away  smaller  and  smaller;  and  presently  we  can  see  on 
the  plains  beneath,  on  some  path  we  had  not  noticed  before, 
the  cable  truck  rolling  slowly  away,  rolling  away  in  safety, 
farther  and  farther,  out  of  our  field  of  fire,  out  of  our 
range. 

And  thus  it  often  goes  in  the  heavy  artillery. 

But  Fallot  was  right.  Bureaucratic  methods  had  more 
and  more  overrun  us;  that  fellow  sitting  so  far  in  the  rear, 
yet,  as  many  remarked,  never  by  any  chance  seen  in  person 
in  these  front  lines,  was  little  by  little  extending  his  in- 
fluence everywhere.  It  was  as  if  our  slightest  actions  were 
in  future  to  be  controlled  by  his  blind  vision.  And  for 
ourselves  in  particular,  there  came  now  an  order  that  the 
observatory  service  must  hand  in  daily  a  detailed,  hour-by- 
hour  report  of  every  minute  thing  it  saw.  There  was  good 
reason  for  this,  so  far  as  theory  and  the  System  were  con- 
cerned; but  it  tended  greatly  to  limit,  weaken  our  personal- 
ity as  practical  observers,  change  us  into  mere  compiling 
automatons  of  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  data — and  data, 
incidentally,  that  it  was  hard  not  to  prevent  the  men  from 
faking.  For  in  their  experience,  if  you  report  nothing,  you 
are  immediately  taken  for  a  loafer;  so  while  you  are  about 
it,  and  it  costs  no  more,  as  well  write  up  a  glowing  page 
full  of  accident  and  advertise  your  zeal. 

In  keeping  with  this  change  the  activity  in  the  sector 
grew  less  and  less.  If  I  continued  going  to  the  observatory 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  it  was  almost  with  the  shame 
of  one  taking  a  private  joy-ride.  Yet  days  spent  at  Meli- 
cocq  were  twice  as  long  as  any  other.  As  if  we  were  not 
sufficiently  crowded  in  upon  each  other,  amidst  a  return 
of  civilians  into  the  district  about  this  time,  back  came 
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our  own  hosts — farmer,  wife,  and  grown-up  daughter,  and 
a  blind  grandmother.  Without  announcement  their  heavily 
loaded  cart  lurches  into  the  farm-yard,  obtaining  bare 
passage  for  itself  between  our  staff  lorries  and  cars  lined 
everywhere.  Then,  for  a  time,  they  wander  around  the 
place  in  their  Sunday  clothes  with  half -indignant  stares 
and  find  not  even  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon.  Some  one  of 
us,  with  more  bluff  than  the  rest,  tries  to  persuade  them 
that  they  are  embarking  on  a  most  dangerous  venture  in 
coming  back  so  soon,  and  that  they  had  better  return 
whence  they  came  and  wait  awhile  longer.  But  they  merely 
stand  and  shrug  their  shoulders.  So  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  surrender  to  them  one  of  our  three  small  rooms. 
As  the  Commandant  must  keep  room  apart,  that  means  into 
the  other  room  must  crowd  in  future  seven  or  eight  officers. 
And  it  is  also  in  that  room  that  in  the  day-time,  beds  and 
bedding  stacked  in  a  corner,  we  all  of  us  sit  and  transact 
business,  eat  our  meals,  play  cards,  answer  the  telephone, 
read,  talk,  and  curse  out  our  destiny. 

"Ah,  we've  got  a  fine  lot  of  Allies,  we  have.  First  the 
Russians  and  their  famous  steam-roller;  they  went  back  on 
us.  Then  the  macaroni-eaters.  Now  the  English.  As  for  the 
Americans,  well,  nothing  against  you,  old  man,  you're  one 
of  us  now;  but  your  compatriots  are  taking  damn  good 
care  not  get  into  it  too  soon,  aren't  they?  A  lot  of  talk,  and 
that's  all." 

Possibly  I  may  suggest  that  although  American  troops 
have  taken  some  time  getting  here,  those  that  are  here  now 
might  well  be  used  to  advantage. 

"Oof!  they've  got  to  be  trained  properly.  You  can't  send 
raw  troops  straight  into  line  like  that.  And,  after  all,  you 
Americans  are  not  like  us;  you  haven't  got  the  same  tradi- 
tions. You're  a  race  of  business  men,  money-makers.  With 
you  money  is  everything — the  land  of  the  almighty  dollar 
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— while  with  us  it's  something  else — glory,  honour,  I  don't 
know  what.  Not  that  we  are  any  better  off  for  that,  mind 
you.  In  fact,  we  French  would  do  well  to  imitate  you 
Americans  more,  keep  our  eyes  on  the  main  chance.  But 
there  you  are,  whatever  our  qualities;  in  some  respects 
we  are  perfect  fools.  And  so,  because  money  means  noth- 
ing to  us,  and  other  things  do,  everyone  is  envious  of  us; 
and  in  one  way  or  another  we're  constantly  scrapping. 
Since  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  before,  we've  always 
been  fighting,  off  and  on.  Read  our  history.  Unlike  you 
others,  fighting  is  bred  in  us.  It's  now  our  second  nature 
to  fight." 

But  on  the  whole  we  did  not  talk  much  of  war;  war 
bored  us.  And  yet  so  did  every  other  thing;  there  was  the 
rub.  And  how  we  bored  each  other!  It's  extraordinary, 
when  you  have  been  locked  up  a  length  of  time  with 
another  man,  the  extent  you  can  both  get  on  each  other's 
nerves.  The  continual  vain  twisting  of  a  moustache,  the 
eternal  use  of  the  same  phrase  of  speech,  the  constant 
picking  of  the  same  cavity  at  meal-times,  with  apparently 
the  same  match;  each  of  these  seems  to  be  finally  sufficient 
reason  to  excite  murderous  ire  even  in  the  most  docile. 

And  here  in  this  farm-yard,  plunged  in  the  midst  of  war 
though  we  were,  there  was,  none  the  less,  in  actual  fact, 
very  little  of  war.  The  Germans  had  given  up  shelling  us 
with  any  regularity.  So  there  was  only  the  telephone  left 
to  remind  us  acutely  that,  outside  the  mud  of  our  impris- 
onment, a  great  world  war  was  on,  this  and  perhaps  the 
observation  balloon  that  floated  continually  over  Melicocq. 
It  observed  for  the  numerous  units  in  the  region,  ourselves 
included  when  we  wished  it,  and  it  was  systematically  at- 
tacked by  German  aeroplanes. 

On  such  occasions,  in  full  daylight,  the  atmosphere 
would  resound  with  the  crack  of  cannon  all  around  and 
the  bursting  of  shells  in  the  sky.  All  heads  pop  to  doors 
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and  windows  to  see.  Down  through  the  blue,  upon  the 
ugly  sausage  floating  in  mid-air,  two  wasp  aeroplanes  are 
converging.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  approach,  amid  a 
pandemonium  of  gun-fire  and  rapid  machine-gun  patter. 
The  balloon  hangs  motionless  above,  so  clumsy,  so  help- 
less-looking. Then  a  sudden  halt  in  the  firing,  a  weird 
silence,  as  sharp  at  him  now  the  wasps  dive,  shooting  out 
long,  thin  trails  of  white  smoke.  A  dreadful,  breathless 
moment;  and  the  two  aeroplanes  pass  close  over  the  bal- 
loon and  scoot  up  again  into  the  sky,  the  roaring  of  their 
motors  distinct  in  all  ears.  Have  they  missed  him?  Yes! 
thank  God!  No!  a  bright  little  flame,  licking  up  the  side 
of  the  big  gas  envelope  .  .  .  growing  larger  and  larger. 
And  while  the  wasps  swerve  and  curve  and  climb  higher 
and  higher  away  above  a  renewed  pandemonium  of  sound 
and  bursts  of  smoke  on  the  blue,  the  huge  sausage  begins 
to  sway,  double  up,  sink  from  the  sky,  and  then,  in  a  great 
ugly  conflagration,  falls  faster  and  faster  to  earth.  Far 
beneath  floats  a  white  parachute  and  a  small  pair  of  black 
wriggling  legs.  It  is  the  observer.  From  all  over  the  village 
shouts  go  up;  and  now  those  nearest  are  off  at  a  run  to 
try  to  meet  him  where  he  lands. 

How  often  that  spectacle  captivated  our  attention!  Some- 
times the  aeroplanes  missed  the  balloon  altogether,  and 
a  mighty  hurrah  rose  from  all  our  throats.  At  other  times, 
as  on  one  day  I  remember,  three  balloons  were  destroyed, 
one  after  the  other;  and  the  last  time  no  parachute  dropped 
far  beneath — instead,  a  mangled,  carbonized  body  on  a 
hill-side,  after  the  blazing  mass  had  burnt  itself  out.  Then 
everyone  stood  dully  around  in  the  streets,  cursing  the 
aviation  service  for  not  affording  better  protection,  asking 
questions  of  one  another;  and  the  cable  truck,  baggage 
folded  up,  went  slowly  off  in  search  of  fresh  bags,  serv- 
ants clinging  silent  and  scowling  to  its  sides. 

Even  at  the  observatory,  war  seemed  to  have  gone 
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entirely  from  the  plains  beyond,  and  the  grey  line  of 
trenches  there  to  be  merely  the  nerveless  joint  of  a 
cemented  enmity  now  never  to  be  broken.  And  the  bad 
weather  continued.  Or,  in  the  words  of  my  orderly,  it 
rained  as  if  it  no  longer  counted.  A  cold  miserable  rain; 
spring  turned  back  into  winter.  Also,  leaves  of  absence 
ever  remained  closed  against  us.  One  day  the  Command- 
ant bangs  the  table  and  swears  that  we  are  not  a  band  of 
Englishmen  to  be  sitting  like  this  in  this  crazy  farm-house 
waiting  for  the  shells  to  fall  upon  us:  dug-outs  shall  be 
dug,  and  every  man  to  us  shall  get  under  proper  shelter. 
Although  his  words  are  only  a  first  suggestion  and  meet 
with  a  Soviet  grumble  of  protest,  they  come  as  a  climax 
to  one's  thought — the  truth  out  at  last;  all  the  old  trench 
warfare  definitely  to  begin  again.  Into  the  district  now 
wander  strange  gangs  of  Annamites,  yellow-skinned,  khaki- 
clothed,  to  begin  building,  behind  our  whole  front,  a 
strategic  railway. 

So,  finally,  each  day  brings  its  own  problem  in  boredom. 
Time  ceases  to  have  any  sequence  and  meaning,  becomes 
disconnected.  Perhaps,  instead  of  sitting  at  table,  making 
an  endless  fourth  at  bridge,  I  determine  upon  a  solitary 
walk — an  exercise,  at  least,  for  one's  constitution  between 
two  rain  showers;  and  not  towards  the  front,  but  towards 
the  rear;  thus  to  try  to  find  some  little  path,  aside  any- 
where, from  all  the  muck  and  chaos  of  war.  And  maybe  I 
do  bring  this  about  and  am  walking  along  in  a  queer, 
silent  relief,  thinking  other  thoughts,  home  thoughts,  old 
thoughts — as  on  one  occasion — and  then — zip,  wrang,  out 
of  the  dull  afternoon  sky  comes  a  senseless  stray  shell,  to 
send  one's  carcass  diving  flat  in  the  mud,  showering  one 
with  clods,  half  stunning  one  with  its  thunder;  nearer  than 
anything  one  has  hitherto  experienced.  For  a  second  it 
seems  an  incident  of  stupendous  importance,  and  one  rises 
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to  tell  everyone.  Yet  over  across  the  way  a  straggle  of 
infantrymen  behind  a  soup-kitchen  pass  without  even  look- 
ing up,  pass  only  with  a  slightly  bent  awkward  hurry  to  be 
around  a  corner,  upright  hands  at  their  shoulders,  heavily 
clutching  rifle-straps. 

Or,  as  another  event,  someone  comes  to  dinner,  someone 
of  another  regiment,  or  maybe  of  a  neighbouring  group. 
Then  we  have  a  jolly  time  together.  Again  I  have  to  stand 
forward  a  little,  answer  questions;  listen  to  an  affable 
smile  ask  me  how  many  Americans  there  are  in  the 
trenches  now;  be  unable  to  answer  back  for  once:  "How 
the  hell  do  I  know?"  But  we  drink;  always  drink,  red 
wine,  white  wine,  occasionally  champagne;  or  our  own 
mess  wine,  which  is  sometimes  of  excellent  quality.  Yes, 
we  drink  and  we  laugh.  And  if  in  that  gaiety  is  all  the 
expression  of  our  common  boredom,  in  it,  too,  is  all  the 
expression  of  our  common  desire  to  live,  break  free,  live 
like  normal  men  once  more.  And  it's  perhaps  the  best  thing 
in  us,  after  all.  The  friction  of  our  close  proximity  ceases; 
we  can  even  sing  together  once  again,  as  at  Saint-Dizier, 
bang  the  table,  sing  no  matter  what — the  more  outrageous 
the  song,  the  better — to  the  united  drumming  of  knives 
and  forks. 

Nous  en  avons, 
Nous  en  avons, 
Nous  en  avons. 

Des  poils  dans  le  dos, 
Des  petits,  des  gros, 
Des  minces,  des  ronds, 
Des  courts,  des  longs, 
Nous  en  avons, 
Nous  en  avons, 
Nous  en  avons. 
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Dis  done  tapin 

Toi  qu  es  malin 

Reluq'  moi  done 

La  guenon  du  balcon  du  second 

Qua  Vceil  fisque  .  .  . 

Unless  it  should  all  end  in  a  heated  row  and  old  en- 
mities prevail  once  more. 

Or,  let  us  say,  there  is  something  to  do;  at  last  one  of 
our  cannon  blows  up;  we  must  go  down  and  visit  it.  So 
off  we  go  fleet-footed  in  an  auto,  and  since  no  one  has  been 
seriously  hurt,  only  one  of  the  gunners  slightly  wounded 
and  another  flung  bodily  ten  yards  through  the  air,  we 
spend  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  the  midst  of  the  battery, 
move  about  in  its  ozone,  benefit  by  it,  and,  coming  back 
like  men  who  have  done  an  important  morning's  work, 
brush  ourselves  off,  wash  our  hands,  and  then  glance  in 
the  mirror  to  make  sure  that  all  is  still  well  with  the  uni- 
form and  the  officer. 

Or  another  morning  a  strange  pistol-shot  has  startled 
the  air,  and  the  word  quickly  passes  that,  in  a  group  of 
field-artillery  next  door,  a  man  has  shot  himself  with  his 
revolver. 

Hands  in  trouser-pockets,  one  goes  forth  through  the 
mud,  picking  a  careful  way  in  polished  boots.  A  solemn 
group  already  stands  gathered  about  the  doorway. 

"Why'd  he  do  it?"  asks  a  voice. 

Someone  growls:  "Because  he  had  enough  of  it,  what!" 

But  the  morning  happens  to  be  fine;  so  one's  steps  move 
on,  down  towards  the  stream  that  skirts  the  village;  and 
down  there  is  a  woman  kneeling  and  washing  a  white  flash 
of  linen  in  the  water-purl.  As  she  lifts  up  a  second,  she 
says  to  someone  behind:  "Soon  the  lilacs  will  be  in 
bloom." 

Over  this  very  spot,  in  a  few  weeks,  French  and 
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Germans  are  to  fight  a  desperate  battle,  fight  back  and 
forth  for  days.  One  has,  of  course,  no  inkling  of  that  at  the 
time.  And  it  would  make  little  difference  if  one  had.  One 
moves  on.  One's  thoughts  are  too  entirely  of  that  minute 
■ — the  fellow  who  has  shot  himself  back  there;  the  woman 
still  washing;  Fallot  and  Co.,  at  the  observatory;  shall 
I  go  up  there  this  afternoon? — feet  sinking  in  the  mud; 
balloon  overhead;  across  the  fields,  the  Annamites  ever 
digging  that  damned  railway. 

However,  towards  the  end  of  April  two  events  brought 
a  change  in  my  own  circumstances.  The  Colonel,  waiting 
for  something  definite  in  regard  to  my  future  caused  me 
to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  group  batteries  to  obtain 
more  experience  in  actual  cannon-fire.  And  leaves  of  ab- 
sence were  open  once  more.  I  was  the  first  man  up  on 
the  list.  Before  I  knew  it,  almost,  I  was  off. 

One  goes  off  really  light-headed.  One  laughs  at  every- 
thing, laughs  when  the  train  stops,  laughs  when  it  moves 
on  again,  enjoys  an  unburdened  flow,  almost  a  nervous 
seizure,  when  at  last  one  pushes  with  hundreds  of  others 
through  station  gates  into  the  vast,  shimmering,  Paris  back- 
ground outside. 
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RETREAT  FROM  THE  CHEMIN  DES  DAMES 

The  battery  I  was  attached  to  was  located  at  Saint- 
Amand,  a  small  seventeenth-century  chateau  standing  in 
its  own  grounds  in  one  of  the  southern  ravines  of  the 
plateau.  The  chateau  itself  had  once  suffered  severe  bom- 
bardment and  was  in  many  parts  badly  damaged.  Yet  all 
else  around,  stables,  outhouses,  lofty  elms,  elaborate  water- 
basins,  had  escaped  injury;  and  now,  once  more,  there 
were  well-cared-for  gardens  and  green-stretching  swards. 
It  was  another  instance  of  how  lightly  war  had  fallen  on 
much  in  this  district.  In  the  May  time  and  fine  weather 
of  my  return  from  permission,  still  not  a  shell  was  dis- 
turbing the  place.  It  was  hard  to  believe  the  front  to  be 
again  only  two  or  three  miles  away  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  Close  one's  eyes  to  the  chateau  damage,  one  might  be 
walking  in  the  Arcadia  of  another  epoch — elms  towering 
their  sombre  green  archways  over  one,  lovely  vistas  down 
the  valley,  blue  skies  reflected  in  water-basins,  and  the 
ascending  ravine  slopes  pleasantly  covered  with  bush  and 
orchard  and  summer  fields.  Also,  birds  at  every  turn.  It 
was  surprising  the  number  of  these  there  were.  From 
all  over  the  neighbourhood  they  seemed  to  have  flocked 
into  this  hollow  for  peace  and  shelter. 

To  me  it  was  quite  a  change  from  Melicocq. 

Outside  the  park  walls,  in  the  ravine  side,  was  a  deep 
dug-out,  former  palace  of  some  general.  There  at  night 
all  the  battery  slept,  except  those  on  duty.  But  during  the 
day  routine  centred  in  the  outhouses  and  stables  of  the 
chateau.  There  the  men  ate  and  lived;  and  there  our 
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officers'  bureau  was  located;  and  there  trucks,  tractors,  and 
odd  material  were  stored,  hidden  away.  All  four  cannon 
of  the  battery  were  now  in  firing-position;  two  close  out- 
side the  park  walls,  the  two  others  farther  afield  on  the 
ravine  slopes.  Each  was  carefully  concealed  under  camou- 
flaged nets  and  cut  branches,  as  were  their  stacks  of  shells 
near  by.  The  powder  was  kept  in  zinc  cases  in  the  stables. 
At  this  period  the  guns  stood  abandoned  all  day  long,  like 
statues  waiting  an  unveiling;  for  we  were  firing  only  at 
night. 

Besides  the  Captain  commanding  the  battery,  that 
former  business  man  I  have  spoken  of,  and  under  whom 
I  was  pleased  to  be,  there  were  two  other  lieutenants, 
besides  myself  and  a  cadet.  Since  each  of  the  lieutenants 
had  under  his  direct  charge  two  guns,  and  the  cadet  was 
a  capable  understudy  to  either,  I  found  myself  again  an 
extra  hand,  without  any  specific  job.  But  I  did  not  mind. 
It  was  generally  understood  that  I  was  here  to  receive 
special  instruction  in  gun-fire.  There  was  thus  occupation 
of  a  kind,  and  everyone  was  interested  to  teach  me,  even 
seemed  to  relish  whatever  muddle  I  might  make  of  the 
firing-data.  And,  on  the  need,  I  was  still  supposed  to  be 
vaguely  in  charge  of  the  group  observation  service. 

In  further  distinction  to  life  at  Melicocq,  here  we  actu- 
ally fired  off  canon;  not  only  pointed  them  according  to 
mathematical  calculations,  but  charged  them  with  shell  and 
powder  and  cleaned  them  up  afterwards,  hid  them  away 
once  more,  kept  our  powder  dry,  unloaded  new  shells,  and 
did  a  hundred  and  one  other  little  things.  Moreover,  though 
we  officers  messed  by  ourselves  and  lived  walled-in  by 
maps  and  firing-data  and  telephone  wire  and  logarithm 
tables,  the  men  lived  ever  close  beside  us.  We  were  all 
part  of  the  same  existence,  the  same  family.  Le  Grand 
Triste,  Boule  de  Nerf,  l' Homme  Singe,  Figaro,  Pere  La 
Douleur,  these  passed  slowly  from  being  humorous  nick- 
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names  into  the  substance  of  something  just  like  oneself, 
representing  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  wishes.  And  an 
excellent  spirit  pervaded  the  battery.  Perhaps  we  were  ex- 
ceptionally favoured  here  in  Saint-Amand,  but  the  due  was 
also  the  Captain's.  Though  his  eye  might  be  everywhere, 
and  he  was  in  person  behind  every  manoeuvre,  there  were 
no  bickering  reflections  or  autocratic  commands,  no  half- 
thought-out  ventures.  Each  man  knew  that  the  task  set  him 
was  the  essential  thing  that  must  be  done  in  this  season 
of  war  time. 

To  this  picture  of  contentment,  in  which  also  figure 
fresh  vegetables  and  asparagus  from  the  kitchen  garden 
of  the  chateau,  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  adding  that,  for 
my  part,  rather  than  sleep  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the 
dug-out  on  the  ravine  side,  I  had,  with  the  Captain's  per- 
mission, camped  myself  in  the  chateau.  Despite  its  half 
ruin,  none  of  its  furniture  had  been  removed,  and  there 
were  still  two  or  three  rooms  fairly  intact.  Indifferent  to 
a  ceiling  shorn  of  its  plaster,  I  slept  comfortably  each 
night  between  soft  sheets  provided  by  the  local  care-taker, 
in  a  sumptuous,  gilt-ringed,  Empire  bed.  And  there  were 
eighteenth-century  pictures  on  the  wall,  an  alabaster  lamp 
on  the  night-table,  and  a  broad  mahogany  Empire  writing- 
desk  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  In  the  end  the  sight  of  this 
luxurious  ease  was  too  much  for  my  Captain.  He  aban- 
doned the  dug-out  and  established  himself  in  a  similar 
apartment.  The  only  drawback  was  that  we  were  awakened 
at  all  hours  of  the  night  by  the  banging  of  our  own  cannon. 
Should  by  any  chance  the  four  of  them  get  going  together, 
and,  say,  a  battery  of  the  105s  that  lived  higher  on  the 
ravine  side  join  in,  it  was  appalling  the  reverberations 
that  would  whang  to  and  fro  through  the  midnight  of  that 
windowless  ruin.  Yet  even  here  there  was  a  compensation. 
Let  an  enemy  aeroplane  come  sailing  out  on  the  moon- 
light, at  once  the  whole  furor  would  wonderfully  cease, 
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and  high  on  some  limb  in  the  silence,  the  nightingale  could 
be  heard  loudly  trilling  forth. 

But  we  were  none  the  less  locked  up  in  the  business  of 
war;  and  there  came  no  change.  Indeed,  as  the  days 
passed,  we  fired  less  and  less.  I  was  brought  to  reflect 
seriously  on  my  situation.  This  was  all  very  well  in  its 
way;  but,  in  sum,  what  was  I  doing  here?  I  was  not  really 
part  of  this  battery,  as  I  had  not  really  been  a  part  of 
the  Group  Staff.  Of  whatever  slight  utility  I  might  be  at 
moments,  I  was  always,  as  I  was  in  the  beginning,  but  an 
extra  hand.  And  if,  at  the  first,  there  had  perhaps  been 
set  beside  my  name  instructions  that  I  should  be  trained 
for  some  definite  future  use,  evidently  that  original  in- 
tention had  overlooked,  forgotten  me,  by  now.  A  circular 
came  asking  for  any  who  spoke  English  to  volunteer  for 
service  with  the  American  Army.  Should  I  put  my  name 
down?  Whatever  I  did,  I  did  not  want  to  be  sent  to  some 
base  camp  or  back  to  America. 

Just  at  this  time  there  moved  into  the  district  a  big 
cannon,  a  340,  entirely  manned  by  American  gunners. 
I  obtained  permission  to  pay  them  a  visit.  They  were 
already  in  position  the  other  side  of  Melicocq,  in  a  beet- 
field  near  the  Compiegne  highway,  and  preparing  to  fire 
on  Ham.  The  Major  in  command  was  not  there,  but 
his  two  lieutenants  were.  While  it  rained  a  steady  drizzle, 
we  stood  under  a  tree  and  talked  about  war  and  the 
American  Army.  They  had  little  good  to  say  of  their 
present  position;  also  it  appeared  that  their  immediate 
chief  was  rather  a  difficult  person  to  be  under.  No,  they 
could  not  even  go  so  far  away  as  that  abandoned  house 
over  there  for  shelter,  must  stay  here  like  this,  hang 
around  in  the  mud  and  wet.  As  we  continued,  little  by  little 
our  conversation  grew  more  and  more  sodden,  downcast. 
Eventually  one  of  them,  shifting  all  the  weight  of  his  soul 
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to  his  other  foot,  said:  "God,  you're  a  lucky  devil!  What 
wouldn't  I  give  for  a  job  like  yours!" 

I  returned  to  Saint-Amand  and  for  a  time  gave  up 
further  thought  of  the  American  Army.  And  yet,  with  that, 
real  doldrums  set  in.  We  actually  ceased  firing  altogether. 
Day  after  day  passed  with  nothing  to  do.  The  men  wan- 
dered idly  about,  whittled  sticks,  tried  to  fish  in  the  ponds, 
or,  at  loss  for  further  adventure,  merely  sat  baking  in 
the  sunlight,  feet  outstretched,  shoulders  round,  staring 
at  the  care-taker's  small  daughter  while  she  made  her  sand 
castles.  We  had  often  warned  the  father  that  it  was  unwise 
of  him  to  bring  his  family  back  so  near  the  front;  but  now 
we  could  say  nothing  more. 

Other  projects  of  change  began  to  flit  through  my  mind. 
My  Captain  was  about  to  be  promoted  commandant,  at 
least  so  he  thought;  and  it  grew  to  be  our  common  idea 
that  when  he  received  his  transfer,  I  should  go  off  with 
him,  both  of  us  leave  the  torpor  of  this  heavy  artillery 
and  apply  to  be  transferred  into  the  75s,  the  75s  on  trucks, 
that  newest  and  finest  arm  of  them  all — no  bother  about 
horses;  never  long  in  battery;  yet  you're  in  every  fight. 
And  I  should  be  his  chief  of  staff,  run  all  the  firing-orders 
and  observation  service  of  the  group  as  I  pleased;  and  he 
to  take  charge  of  all  the  rest;  and  what  havoc  wouldn't 
we  play  with  the  Germans!  For  once,  all  military  red  tape 
cut  out;  everything  run  on  an  efficient  business  basis;  our 
one  thought,  to  get  after  the  enemy. 

However,  the  asparagus  season  was  still  on,  and  he 
hadn't  passed  commandant  yet,  and  meanwhile,  obviously, 
for  these  dull  May  days,  Saint-Amand  was  as  good  a  billet 
as  any  other,  if  not  the  very  best  along  the  whole  front. 
Nor  could  these  doldrums  last  for  ever.  The  sky  must 
change  some  day.  Indeed,  like  wisps  of  cloud  out  on  the 
blue,  there  came  more  and  more  rumours  of  a  vast  Allied 
attack  in  preparation — Foch  being  at  this  moment  actively 
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engaged  in  uniting  a  large  army  of  manoeuvre;  in  fact, 
the  last  battle  of  the  war,  perhaps  shortly  to  begin.  Of 
course  there  were  other  rumours,  too,  rumours  that  it  was 
the  Germans  who  were  about  to  attack.  As  you  were  opti- 
mist or  pessimist,  so  you  chose  your  rumour. 

For  want  of  a  better  occupation,  I  fell  to  reading  books 
I  found  about  the  chateau,  among  them  a  series  dealing 
with  the  history  of  Saint-Amand.  I  learnt  that  in  this  hol- 
low of  the  hills  and  about  its  spring,  whose  overflow  now 
formed  the  chateau  basins,  there  had  been,  since  earliest 
times,  always  some  kind  of  a  settlement.  First  a  holy  pool; 
then  a  chapel;  then  a  priory;  after  that  an  abbey;  and  so 
to  the  mediaeval  beginnings  of  the  present  chateau.  And 
repeatedly,  through  the  long  sequence  of  years,  the  settle- 
ment had  been  fought  over  and  plundered  and  burnt  and 
rebuilt,  and  burnt  and  plundered  and  rebuilt  again.  At 
moments,  one  could  not  help  wondering  if  there  were  half 
a  dozen  other  places  in  the  world  that  had  witnessed  so 
much  direct  strife  and  bloodshed.  To  go  out  for  a  lonely 
walk  at  night  after  a  day  of  this  reading,  and  sometimes 
stand  in  the  dark  by  that  spring,  was  almost  to  see  the 
waves  of  them  coming  down  in  succession  over  the  ravine 
sides  through  the  centuries — Druid  priests  with  glaive  and 
mistletoe;  Gallic  priests;  helmeted  legions  from  Rome; 
Julius  Caesar  himself;  Gallo-Roman  crowds;  six-footed 
Franks,  rings  in  their  noses,  tattooed  arms,  wolves'  heads; 
steel-coated  Norman  plunderers;  returning  bands  of  white- 
robed  pilgrims;  English  bowmen;  jacquerie  marauders; 
French  Revolutionaries;  Cossack  cavalry;  Prussian  infan- 
try; in  short,  one  long  vision  of  arson,  murder,  and  human 
strife.  And  why?  Though  even  now  it  was  the  German 
again — why? — or,  rather,  we  of  the  3d  Battery  of  the 
81st  Heavy  Artillery.  Or,  at  this  minute,  myself,  standing 
here — why? — and  in  the  dark  across  the  hollow,  the  slow 
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rattle  and  knock  of  an  infantry  wagon  mounting  the  road 
to  the  trenches.  .  .  . 

But  we're  off — a  message  over  the  telephone  during  the 
stillest  of  afternoon  hours. 

"No!  Honest?" 

"Sure.  And  no  time  to  waste  either.  Orders  to  be  back 
at  our  echelons  in  travel  formation  before  dark." 

Our  echelons  are  that  body  of  auxiliary  troop  and  sup- 
plies that  waits  on  our  need  several  miles  in  the  rear. 

"Where  we  going?" 

"The  Commandant  doesn't  know  himself." 

The  chateau  grounds  were  soon  in  a  brew  of  excitement. 
Indifferent  now  to  factors  of  camouflage,  we  tramped 
around,  set  tractors  in  motion,  uncovered  cannon,  tugged 
them  out  of  battery,  packed  up  materials,  filled  gasoline- 
tanks,  wound  up  telephone  wires.  To  our  buoyant  step,  it 
made  no  difference  that  we  did  not  know  where  we  were 
going.  Change  was  the  important  thing.  Off  into  the  new 
unknown.  When  at  last  we  rolled  away,  one  truck  after 
the  other,  we  laughed  at  our  empty  traces  left  behind  and 
Saint-Amand  basking  in  the  sunlight.  Nor  had  we  the 
slightest  idea  that  when  we  should  return  this  way,  it 
would  be  to  find  the  whole  place — chateau,  gardens,  out- 
houses, trees,  everything — strewn  in  a  bewildering  ruin. 

Before  dark  we  were  at  our  echelons,  as  we  had  been 
ordered,  waiting  in  travel  formation.  There,  too,  were  the 
other  battery  and  the  Group  Staff — all  of  us,  a  reunited 
family  once  more.  There  was  still  no  news  of  where  we 
were  going.  But  again  we  did  not  mind.  We  were  men 
off  on  a  holiday.  We  walked  about  the  streets  where  all 
our  trucks  and  cannon  stood  waiting,  bought  things  in  this 
shop  and  that,  tried  to  joke  with  the  girls  we  saw,  offered 
each  other  chocolate  and  cigarettes.  Once  there  came  a 
queer  rumour  through  the  dark  that  it  was  the  Boche  who 
was  attacking,  and  we  going  to  meet  him.  But  we  did  not 
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think  the  rumour  true.  There  was  not  a  sound  anywhere; 
only  a  pleasant  little  peace-time  scene  around  us;  cottage 
homes  and  fireside  lights  gleamed  through  trailing  vines 
and  garden  railings.  Later,  dressed  as  we  were,  we  spread 
ourselves  for  sleep  on  the  local  schoolroom  floor  in  a 
laughing  talkative  way,  like  fellows  camping  out  for  their 
own  amusement. 

Early  next  morning  all  of  us  were  hurrying  off  to  Com- 
piegne.  It  was  May  28.  While  we  waited  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  we  heard  that  last  night's  rumour  was  true. 
The  Germans  were  attacking.  But  it  seemed  that  they  were 
being  held  satisfactorily.  It  was  doubtful,  even,  whether 
there  would  be  any  need  for  us.  Still,  as  our  long  convoy 
left  Compiegne  and  started  away  across  country,  we  began 
to  ask  ourselves  now  where  we  were  going.  After  a  time, 
from  a  gradual  swerving  round  towards  the  north-east,  we 
concluded  that  we  were  headed  somewhere  between  Sois- 
sons  and  Reims. 

Hitherto,  on  expeditions  of  this  kind,  I  had  usually  rid- 
den with  the  Commandant  and  known  as  much  as  any 
what  was  happening.  Part  of  the  rank  and  file  now,  one 
of  several  in  a  car  ever  rumbling  through  the  dust  close 
upon  its  predecessor's  tail-board,  I  sat  as  ignorant  as  the 
next  man  and  enjoyed  the  change.  Even  for  one's  ignorance, 
one  felt  oneself  playing  a  more  important  role  in  the  com- 
mon activity;  one  was  a  mute  portion  of  the  very  thing 
itself  now.  Despite  the  heat  beating  down  and  the  dust 
ever  rolling  up — what  steady  raining  clouds  of  it! — one 
travelled  free  of  worry,  need  do  no  more  than  sit  idly 
back,  smoking  one's  pipe,  feet  propped  on  a  tumble  of 
rucksacks,  and  watch  the  paysage  drift  by.  On  a  hill  our 
particular  car  broke  down  and  had  to  be  towed  by  another. 
Soon  afterwards  came  a  general  halt  for  lunch. 

We  were  out  on  a  wide  stretch  of  plain.  Ahead,  the 
truck  after  truck  of  us  seemed  to  be  continuing  for  miles 
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down  the  curving  sweep  of  poplars.  Here  and  there,  amidst 
throngs  of  blue  fingers,  funnels  of  soup-kitchens  steamed 
prettily  in  the  limpid  noonday  air.  When  we  moved  on, 
as  I  was  casting  about  for  somewhere  to  ride,  our  car 
being  always  derelict,  Fallot  beckoned  me  to  an  empty 
seat  which  he  made  for  me  beside  himself  and  others  on 
the  telephone  truck. 

Had  I  any  news?  Not  the  slightest.  Whew,  what  a  heat 
and  dust!  Where  were  we  going  like  this?  At  each  new 
turn,  maps  spread  upon  our  knees,  we  tried  to  follow 
roads  into  future  distances.  At  last,  on  entering  the  forest 
of  Villers-Cotterets,  we  judged  that  we  were  headed  not 
so  much  for  Reims  as  for  Soissons,  perhaps  the  Chemin 
des  Dames.  Then  there  came  a  sudden  unexpected  turn 
down  a  forest  by-road.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this? 
This  road  led  nowhere!  Some  mistake  must  have  been 
made.  Yes,  despite  the  joy  of  a  green  shade  all  around 
and  bushes  and  leaves  brushing  the  truck  sides,  we  were 
on  the  wrong  road.  Yet  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
about  it,  impossible  to  cry  out  one's  small  voice  of  protest 
above  the  din  and  dust.  .  .  . 

A  long  whistle  blew  us  to  a  standstill.  All  of  us  got 
down  slowly,  stiffly,  shook  a  leg.  Above  the  noise  of  our 
waiting  motors  the  steady  hammering  of  distant  cannon 
could  be  heard.  Down  the  line  floundered  two  red-faced 
officers,  one  waving  a  half -open  map  in  his  hand.  Every 
truck  must  right-about  where  it  stood;  we  were  on  the 
wrong  road.  Slowly  chauffeurs  climbed  back;  gears 
gnashed  and  ground,  forth  and  back  across  the  road  flopped 
trucks,  knocked  into  each  other,  bounced  forward  again, 
bounced  back  again,  shoved  flat  young  saplings.  And  all 
the  while  the  sun  shone  warmly  down. 

When  we  were  around  and  rolling  back  as  we  had  come, 
we  had  lost  two  hours.  Nevertheless,  luck  in  one  respect 
was  in  our  favour.  The  eight  cannon  had,  this  afternoon, 
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made  column  apart  and,  coming  along  at  their  own  pace 
under  wiser  guidance,  had  taken  the  right  road  and  were 
now  well  ahead  of  us.  "If  they'd  ever  followed  us  into 
that  lane,"  muttered  Fallot,  "it  would  have  been  a  treat. 
We  should  have  spent  the  rest  of  the  war  there,  trying  to 
turn  them  around." 

As  if  in  punishment  for  our  private  laughter,  our  own 
telephone  truck,  one  of  the  few  with  pneumatic  tires,  now 
punctured;  and  before  we  could  even  get  the  thing  jacked 
up  on  one  side  of  the  road,  past  us  rolled  all  our  convoy 
to  the  last  tail-board.  Fortunately,  the  spot  was  a  pleasant 
one,  deep  within  the  cool  of  giant  trees.  Also,  it  was  a 
relief  to  be  withdrawn  a  moment  from  the  billows  of  dust 
and  the  constant  grind  of  motors.  While  two  of  the  men 
busied  themselves  changing  the  tire,  the  others  of  us  stood 
about  and  smoked  an  idle  cigarette.  Again  we  could  hear 
the  thunder  of  cannon-fire,  though  much  louder  than  be- 
fore. As  if  the  sky  beyond  were  a  huge  carpet  being  vio- 
lently thumped  and  beaten,  continually  the  sound  of  it 
flumped  in  upon  us  over  the  tree-tops.  It  disturbed  our 
light  phrases  of  conversation,  brought  us  back  to  our  maps. 
For  reverberations  off  a  front  still  twenty  miles  and  more 
away  to  the  north-east,  those  welts  were  strangely  near. 
Had  the  Germans,  after  all,  made  a  serious  advance? 

Along  the  road  out  of  that  direction  appeared  a  blue 
figure  on  a  bicycle.  When  he  drew  opposite,  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  news.  He  answered  without  stopping,  to  a  fling 
of  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder:  "All  our  front  over  there 
is  smashed  in  for  miles." 

One  of  the  men  cried  after  him  that  he  was  a  liar.  But 
as  if  he  had  not  heard,  or  had  already  dismissed  us,  he 
continued  without  turning,  heeling  it  away  with  frog-like 
movements. 

Tire  changed,  we  hurried  in  pursuit  of  the  others  and 
in  a  mile  or  two  more  found  their  line  halted  along  the 
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forest  roadside.  The  group  was  waiting  here  for  the  Com- 
mandant, who  had  gone  ahead  to  determine  battery  posi- 
tions. The  trouble,  it  seemed,  was  on  the  Chemirt  des 
Dames,  and  it  was  true  the  Germans  had  broken  through. 
Our  battery  positions  were  to  be  near  Fere-en-Tardenois. 
Fere-en-Tardenois!  A  glance  at  the  map  showed  where 
that  was — nearly  twenty  miles  behind  the  original  front 
lines.  We  looked  at  each  other  with  nervous  glances.  But 
as  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  about  it,  we  said  nothing; 
we  lay  around  in  the  forest  or  on  truck  seats.  More  time 
began  to  pass;  the  afternoon  to  go.  After  we  had  smoked 
still  another  cigarette,  read  letters  that  by  some  queer 
chance  the  postman  brought  us,  and,  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  answered  them,  we  still  waited  on;  and,  finally, 
in  the  waning  light,  we  gathered  about  the  rolling  kitchens 
for  another  meal.  What  was  happening? 

We  could  not  say.  But  now,  through  the  dusk,  were 
moving  forward  past  us  on  the  forest  road  more  and  more 
units  of  troop.  There  were  to  be  many  of  us,  then,  to  go 
over  there — uneven  ranks  of  infantrymen  sauntering  along, 
rifles  tilted  at  all  angles;  cavalry  at  a  walk,  horses  tossing 
foaming  mouths,  bits  clinking;  now,  a  halted  mass  of 
field-artillery,  horses'  rumps,  and  riders  upon  them  close 
together,  like  figures  in  a  Grecian  frieze;  then  all  of  them 
in  sudden  movement  again,  riders  bending  sharply  for- 
ward, horses,  many-footed,  tugging  hard  between  the 
traces,  sparks  flying,  wheels  rattling  by,  one  by  one  can- 
non-tails swinging  behind.  In  a  sliding  lurch  one  of  these 
knocks  against  the  hub  of  one  of  our  own  giants,  and  steel 
rings  against  steel.  As  we  lay  under  the  trees  and  the  dark 
grew,  out  of  the  cathedral  spaces  behind  advanced  still 
other  figures  and  went  by  our  prostrate  forms,  unnaturally 
tall,  mysterious,  moving  ghostlike  over  the  forest  mould 
in  single  files. 

At  last  our  own  turn  came.  We  rose  willingly.  It  was 
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a  relief  to  be  in  motion  again.  The  night  was  cool  now 
and  brimming  with  mystery.  Yet,  in  apparently  no  time, 
it  grew  very  dark  indeed;  and  in  a  little  more  we  found 
ourselves  caught,  blocked,  in  a  long  procession.  Impos- 
sible to  see  the  slightest  yard  ahead.  Whatever  we  might 
have  been  this  morning,  now  we  were  but  senseless  verte- 
brae in  some  spinal  column,  blind,  laboriously  crawling. 
In  the  end  it  seemed  as  if  our  long  snake's  back  were  really 
broken  somewhere  and  we  were  never  to  move  again.  We 
dwindled  down  to  half-hour  waits,  jerked  forward  only 
in  fits  and  starts.  Painfully  we  twisted  out  of  the  forest. 
A  dull  starlight  shone  upon  open  fields.  Through  mist- 
laden  landscapes  cannon-thunder  whanged  ominously  over 
our  heads.  Then,  for  simply  timeless  intervals,  we  waited 
at  a  standstill,  and  so  fell  asleep  as  we  were,  heads  and 
shoulders  tumbled  in  against  each  other,  chauffeurs  sunk 
over  driving-wheels,  all  of  us  immobile  under  that  grey 
starlight,  like  men  held  in  some  enchanted  spell. 

I  vaguely  remember  the  dawn  coming  in  strange  jumps; 
now  a  flicker  of  lanterns  in  the  first  weak  twilight,  and 
a  155  G.  P.  F.  slid  in  the  gutter  and  blocking  two-thirds 
of  the  road;  now  that  clearer  bird-twittering  hour;  and 
so  the  first  flash  of  sun-rays  in  one's  eyes.  Against  the 
blazing  horizon  a  line  of  poplars.  It  was  the  main  highway 
north  and  south  between  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry; 
between  invading  Germans  and  safety.  Our  way  lay  across 
it.  All  night  it  had  been  blocked  with  dense  throngs,  and 
it  was  still  strewn  with  torn  remnants  of  fleeing  populace. 

The  road  beyond  was  entirely  clear,  and  one  by  one  our 
trucks  shot  away  in  a  strange  new  freedom.  The  reason 
for  this  soon  became  apparent.  We  were  speeding  now 
straight  eastwards  upon  that  territory  over  which  the  Ger- 
mans were  advancing.  The  thought  brought  us  quickly  up 
into  correct  postures,  and,  more  than  the  dazzling  sheen 
of  sunlight  on  wet  grass,  drove  sleep  from  our  eyes. 
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In  the  village  of  Beugneux  we  learnt  from  the  last  few 
departing  that  the  Germans  were  just  over  there  and  al- 
ways advancing,  virtually  no  resistance  against  them.  We 
hurried  on,  half  beginning  to  wonder  if  we  should  ever 
reach  Fere.  And  yet  we  must  do  so,  or  be  caught  like  rats 
in  a  trap;  for  in  our  progress  thus  eastwards  along  the 
extent  of  the  German  advance,  there  was  at  present  no 
other  road  south  for  our  cannon  before  Fere  was  reached. 

So  to  Fere  we  sped  at  a  wild  speed,  cannons  trundling 
along  in  record  time.  And  as  we  went,  and  in  just  this 
little  while,  the  whole  aspect  of  things  had  changed  for 
us.  We  were  no  longer  men  riding  into  battle;  but  fellows 
come  lumbering  across  country  out  of  the  night,  only  to 
have  to  turn  a  violent  somersault  away  again,  not  to  be 
captured,  trucks  and  cannon  and  all. 

Also,  a  few  miles  farther  on  was  a  vast  ammunition 
dump.  Acres  of  shells,  stacked  in  neat  rows;  shells  to  this 
side,  shells  to  that,  shells  of  all  calibres.  I  had  never  seen 
so  many  together  at  one  time.  Nothing  somehow  brought 
home  the  full  sense  of  our  defeat  more  than  these.  For 
months  raw  materials  had  been  fashioned  and  collected 
for  them;  and  for  months  more,  each  separately  had  been 
laboriously  worked  upon;  and  now  at  one  swoop,  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  they  were  to  be  given  over  to  the 
enemy.  And  still  farther  on  was  another  dump  of  stores 
of  every  kind;  food  even,  in  vast  quantities;  jam,  biscuits, 
chocolates,  hams,  so  it  was  said.  But  at  last  we  rolled  in 
between  the  first  houses  of  Fere.  Its  streets  were  deserted, 
except  for  two  or  three  last  townsfolk  hurrying  away. 

I  was  riding  now  with  another  and  the  Captain  in  the 
latter's  car;  and  as  our  vanguard  reached  the  central 
square  of  the  town,  we  drew  to  a  halt  before  its  ancient 
market  hall.  At  once  the  Commandant  hurried  in  search 
of  our  Regimental  Staff,  whose  quarters  last  night  were 
in  the  town.  But,  as  usual,  they  were  not  to  be  found. 
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Ah  no,  this  is  really  too  much!  While  he  goes  off  again 
around  the  square  in  search  of  some  other  possible  superior 
to  give  him  an  order,  those  of  us  there  on  foot  by  our 
cars  stand  and  wait.  The  Captain,  hands  in  his  trouser- 
pockets,  strolls  to  the  file  of  trucks  and  tells  them  to  stop 
their  motors.  A  relieving  silence  falls  upon  the  square. 
Houses  stare  upon  us.  We  can  hear  a  loud  rifle-fire  on 
their  northern  side.  It  has  a  nasty  empty  sound,  seems  to 
be  all  of  one  quality,  has  no  suggestion  of  dispute  in  its 
echoes.  We  begin  to  walk  about  restlessly.  Orders  or  no 
orders,  we  must  do  something  soon.  And  yet  it  is  a  won- 
derfully fine  morning.  From  a  spouting  fountain  pipe  near 
by,  I  awkwardly  gobble,  neck  craned  forward,  a  breakfast 
drink  of  water.  Coming  back  slowly,  wiping  the  water 
from  my  chin,  I  realize  how  covered  with  dust  I  am — - 
and  so,  too,  all  the  others.  Two  young  dogs  trot  happily 
along  over  the  sunlit  cobbles,  sideways  together,  rollick- 
ing; one  gets  the  other  down  with  his  paws.  Behind  them, 
swiftly  into  the  square  roll  two  armoured  cars. 

While  we  watched  in  motionless  silence,  they  circled 
round  the  square  and  came  to  a  halt  just  in  front  of  where 
several  of  us  were  standing.  For  a  tense  minute  it  seemed 
as  if  those  steel  sides  were  to  remain  closed,  possibly  their 
machine-gun  swing  upon  us,  despite  the  tricolour  painted 
on  the  car  side — I  think  of  the  Trojan  horse — then  a  small 
door  opened  and  out  stepped  a  man  in  blue  breeches  and 
shirt-sleeves,  and  a  blue  stock  about  his  neck.  Behind  him 
slid  to  the  ground  a  small  avalanche  of  paper.  With  an 
oath  he  turned  and  gathered  up  handfuls  of  typewritten 
sheets  and  shoved  them  back  inside  the  car.  Yes,  the  Ger- 
mans were  right  there,  down  the  road  a  bit,  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.  The  car  was  loaded  with  stacks  of  paper.  They 
were  transporting  a  staff  bureau,  had  escaped  only  in  the 
nick  of  time. 

We  turned  away  and  went  back  to  our  cars  like  men 
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who  this  time  have  really  seen  enough.  The  motors  broke 
into  loud  rumble.  The  Commandant  had  been  unable  to 
find  a  soul.  On  his  own  decision  we  were  to  turn  south- 
wards towards  Jaulgonne  on  the  Marne.  As  the  first  trucks 
began  to  move  away,  somewhere  in  the  houses  behind  a 
shell  landed  with  a  loud  wrang. 

I  was  not  of  the  party.  At  the  last  minute  one  of  our 
guns  was  found  to  be  missing,  also  the  commissariat  truck. 
After  a  round  of  oaths  the  Commandant  designated  me  to 
take  a  car  and  go  back  at  once,  hunt  around,  find  the  two, 
bring  them  as  I  could  into  line  at  Jaulgonne. 

Without  need  of  urging,  the  chauffeur  drove  the  car  at 
hurtling  speed  back  that  road  upon  which  we  had  entered 
Fere  from  the  north-west.  The  road,  threatened  awhile 
before  by  the  enemy's  advance,  was  no  less  threatened 
now.  At  one  point,  with  the  racket  of  gun-fire  in  the  near 
distance,  and  our  eyes  searching  the  landscape  for  figures 
of  any  kind,  it  was  tense  riding.  Fortunately,  neither  can- 
non nor  truck  was  in  those  parts;  and  a  little  later,  as  we 
were  tearing  up  and  down  other  roads,  we  came  plump 
upon  the  cannon  manoeuvring  a  difficult  right-about  in  a 
deserted  village-centre.  As  they  had  news  that  the  com- 
missariat truck  was  on  its  way  south  towards  Chateau- 
Thierry  on  the  Soissons  road,  after  half  an  hour's  more 
racing  around  I  was  able  to  collect  the  band  of  us  together 
and  head  across  country  towards  Jaulgonne. 

In  all  this  country  of  rolling  plateaux,  little  woods, 
small  villages,  once  the  Vesle  and  Ourcq  are  crossed,  the 
Marne  is  the  next  natural  defence.  In  fact,  by  the  width 
of  its  stream  and  the  height  of  its  bank,  it  is  the  most 
important.  In  these  last  days  of  May  all  those  troops  in 
the  pocket  between  Soissons  and  Reims,  formed  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy,  trekked  to  it  as  a  last  resort.  There 
are  numerous  bridges  across;  but  the  two  main  thorough- 
fares south  from  Fere-en-Tardenois  lead  to  Jaulgonne  and 
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Chateau-Thierry.  If  Chateau-Thierry  is  more  west,  Jaul- 
gonne  is  directly  south  from  Fere,  and  that  way  is  the 
shortest  road  to  the  Marne.  The  village  lies  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  that  for  two 
miles  cuts  down  through  the  northern  table-land.  And  the 
ravine  sides  even  seem  to  continue  beyond  Jaulgonne, 
since  the  river-banks  here  enclose  a  well-defined  horseshoe 
bend.  And  opposite  Jaulgonne,  southwards,  forming  the 
head  of  the  bend,  there  is  an  open  space  of  alluvial  flats. 
Behind  these  rises  the  promontory  of  the  southern  bank. 
Between  the  flats  and  the  promontory-rise,  there  is  a  small 
village  called  Varennes,  and  through  Varennes  and  along 
all  that  southern  bank  runs  the  main  highroad  and  the 
Paris-East-of -France  railway. 

Our  small  party  reached  Jaulgonne  to  find  the  rest  of 
the  group  blocked  in  a  vast  throng  before  the  bridge- 
head. Even  after  we  had  arrived,  there  was  a  further  long 
wait.  Amidst  the  usual  crowds  of  civilians  we  sat  there 
as  patiently  as  we  could  in  the  broiling  midday  heat,  all 
of  us  now  grotesquely  covered  with  dust;  eyebrows, 
moustaches,  unshaven  cheeks,  clothes,  everything,  literally 
powdered  inches  thick.  Units  of  another  of  our  groups 
were  there  too.  There  was  no  life  in  any  of  us.  Defeat  was 
oppressive  in  the  air. 

It  even  seemed  that,  with  a  few  armoured  cars  and  a 
little  dash,  the  enemy  might  catch  up  with  us  here,  perhaps 
capture  all  our  cannon.  But  the  enemy  rarely  advances 
as  readily  as  he  might.  To  hold  him  back,  there  is  always 
his  ignorance  of  what  is  waiting  for  him  in  the  next  wood- 
corner  or  around  the  next  turn,  or  what  is  happening  right 
or  left.  So  after  a  while  the  situation  straightened  itself 
out  around  us,  civilians  in  thinner  streams  gave  us  room, 
carriages  made  way  for  our  trucks,  and  finally  in  our  turn 
we  passed  slowly  over  the  shimmering  width  of  blue  water. 
It  looked  very  pretty  between  the  green  foliage  of  its  banks. 
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Once  across,  we  turned  eastwards  along  that  main  high- 
road, and  then,  in  a  mile  or  so,  dropped  down  again  to 
the  river  and  occupied  with  all  our  lumber  of  trucks  and 
cannon  the  scattering  of  houses  of  the  small  village  of 
Sauvigny.  There,  too,  was  a  bridge  across  the  river,  and 
close  by  the  river-side,  narrow  in  these  parts,  ran  the  Paris 
railway.  Opposite,  the  northern  bank  came  in  very  high 
and  sheer,  dominating  the  whole  scene.  The  Comman- 
dant's idea  in  halting  us  here — he  still  had  no  orders — 
was  no  doubt  as  much  as  to  say:  "We've  come  so  far,  but 
we're  not  going  a  step  farther."  But  it  was  not  much  of 
a  place.  It  was  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  And  if  we 
had  retreated  so  far  in  justice,  it  surely  behoved  us  now 
to  get  our  guns  into  some  kind  of  position  to  fire  on  the 
Germans  as  they  approached  across  the  northern  table- 
land. Yet  in  this  valley  bottom  we  could  not  even  fire  guns 
at  all. 

It  was  after  one  by  this  time.  We  were  all  of  us  eager 
for  food.  Men  precipitated  themselves  about  the  rolling 
kitchens;  and,  on  learning  there  would  be  nothing  to  eat 
for  an  hour  yet,  remained  there  in  flocks,  smelling  the 
steam,  tin  plates  in  hand.  For  my  part,  I  went  off  down 
the  village  looking  for  a  chance  edible — something  to  buy. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  already  left,  and  the 
few  that  remained  were  hurriedly  closing  their  houses  and 
packing  up  their  transportable  belongings.  In  the  humble 
tavern  of  the  place,  down  by  the  bridge  side,  I  found  a 
peasant  woman  willing  to  serve  me  something  to  eat  on 
my  assurance  that  the  Germans  could  not  possibly  be 
here  for  hours  yet.  Omelet,  salad,  and  cheese  it  was  to  be, 
and  when  she  asked  how  many  eggs  she  should  put  in  the 
omelet,  not  thinking  what  I  was  saying,  attention  fixed 
upon  my  map,  I  answered,  as  many  as  she  could  easily 
spare.  A  little  later  I  found  myself  called  to  sit  down 
to  a  stupendous  omelet,  a  whole  brimming  platterful.  And 
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to  the  right  was  a  great  round  of  cheese  and  a  loaf  of 
bread;  and  to  the  left  a  bowl  of  green  salad  and  two 
quart  bottles  of  white  and  red  wine.  I  was  just  seated 
when  the  door  behind  opened.  A  second's  silence;  then 
a  loud  oath,  followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter.  It  was  my 
Captain.  A  handsome  meal  we  made  of  it  together,  up  to 
the  end,  finishing  with  coffee  and  liqueurs,  and  giving  each 
other  our  opinion  of  war  and  warriors  and  staff  officers 
and  generals  and  everything  else.  And  when  we  came 
forth  again  into  the  sunlight,  it  was  with  helmets  acock 
over  one  eye  and  half  to  dare  any  Germans  to  show  them- 
selves on  that  glistening  river  slope  opposite. 

There  spread  now  a  call  from  the  Commandant  for 
every  officer  and  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  group 
to  forgather  in  the  local  schoolroom.  We  wondered  what 
the  reason  could  be.  It  was  to  have  all  of  us  listen  to  a 
public  reprimand  by  the  Commandant  of  the  officer  who 
had  lead  the  group  astray  in  Villers-Cotterets  woods  yes- 
terday. However,  the  general  effect,  I  think,  rather  mis- 
carried. The  officer  in  question  was  popular  with  everyone, 
and  our  thoughts  were  turned  to  matters  of  the  present 
hour.  Nor  had  his  mistake  brought  us  any  harm.  Repri- 
mand at  an  end,  the  session  breaking  up,  the  Commandant 
then  cried  out  my  name.  I  went  to  him  wondering  a  little 
fearfully  what  could  be  the  trouble  now.  But  it  was  only 
to  have  him  tell  me  that  just  as  we  were  leaving  on  this 
expedition,  orders  had  come  for  my  transfer  to  another 
group  of  the  regiment,  the  3d,  and  one  using  the  155 
G.  P.  F.  cannon  that  the  American  Army  had  universally 
adopted  in  preference  to  the  145.  It  was  ever  the  way,  he 
growled;  just  as  you  teach  people  all  they  know  and  they 
are  beginning  to  be  of  some  slight  service  to  you,  away 
they  are  taken  and  handed  to  someone  else.  But  if  I 
wished,  I  could  stay  on  a  few  days  longer  with  the  group 
until  the  situation  straightened  itself  out  a  little.  On  my 
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readiness  to  do  this,  he  bade  me  at  once  take  a  car  and 
what  men  I  wanted,  go  back  across  river,  scout  around, 
and  try  to  find  some  observatory  to  fire  on  the  enemy  as 
their  advance  developed  towards  the  Marne. 

Only  a  few  miles  away  across  the  river,  the  Germans 
were  ever  advancing.  Go  over  there  and  start  riding  heed- 
lessly around,  and  before  one  knew  it,  one  might  be  shot 
up  or  taken  prisoner.  Also,  I  had  already  thought  of  the 
possibilities  of  finding  an  observatory  in  the  district  op- 
posite, and  from  the  map  there  seemed  to  be  no  good 
vantage-point  where  one  could  get  a  useful  view.  Further, 
even  if  there  were,  there  was  little  likelihood  that  our  guns 
would  be  in  position  to  fire,  and  ourselves  have  run  a  wire 
across  the  width  of  the  Marne,  before  the  Germans  would 
be  on  the  observatory.  Still,  it  was  something  to  do,  and 
I  went  forth  and  found  Fallot  and  the  other  observation 
sergeant  and  at  the  last  minute  persuaded  my  Captain 
to  come  along  too. 

On  recrossing  the  bridge  to  Jaulgonne,  we  heard  that 
Fere  was  now  taken,  the  German  advance  continuing. 
Jaulgonne  lies,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  foot  of  a  ravine  that 
cuts  back  into  the  northern  bank  for  nearly  two  miles.  It 
is  along  the  western  side  of  this  ravine  that  the  northward 
highway  to  Fere  mounts;  and  at  the  top  of  the  ravine,  in 
a  sort  of  hollow  of  its  own  beyond,  is  the  hamlet  of  Le 
Charmel.  Farther  on,  stretches  the  table-land  sequence  of 
rolling  plains  and  fields  and  woods  that  go  clear  to  Fere. 
The  highway  itself  turns  at  first  rather  to  the  left  and 
passes  nearly  all  the  distance  through  woods,  called  the 
Foret  de  Fere. 

We  climbed  the  ravine  at  flying  speed,  reached  Le 
Charmel,  and  then  went  a  much  slower  mile  or  two  on 
the  turn  of  the  road  to  the  left,  to  a  spot  just  short  of  the 
forest  and  marked  on  the  map  as  the  highest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  was  a  house  here.  We  ran  the  car  into 
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the  yard,  descended.  Before  the  Captain  and  I  had  our 
bearings,  slates  began  to  slip  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  Fallot's  head  broke  through  its  shell.  In  a  little  more 
he  and  the  other  sergeant  sat  perched  on  its  ridge  looking 
through  their  glasses.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  ac- 
cording to  them.  The  Forest  of  Fere  in  front  hid  every- 
thing. So,  with  that,  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  walk 
across  fields  to  a  scrap  of  woods  standing  somewhat  to 
the  left,  and  there  climb  a  tree.  After  considerable  effort 
I  reached  its  swaying  top,  and  from  there,  too,  there  was 
no  kind  of  outlook — just  the  forest  to  the  left,  and  to  the 
right  a  few  short  fields  and  woody  hollows.  Over  beyond 
at  moments  rang  the  echoes  of  a  desultory  gun-fire;  near 
around,  everything  lay  basking  in  a  heavy  stillness. 

I  marked  the  spot  on  the  map  as  the  best  we  could  find; 
and  then,  as  we  returned  to  Jaulgonne,  suggested  that  we 
continue  at  once  on  our  own  initiative  and  look  for  an 
observatory  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  It  seemed 
to  me  patent  now  that  with  so  little  resistance  being  offered 
the  enemy — practically  none  at  this  hour,  so  far  as  I 
could  see — the  proper  defence  positions  for  ourselves  were 
the  other  side  of  the  Marne.  Southwards,  facing  the  ravine, 
off  the  alluvial  flats,  rose  that  promontory  of  the  horseshoe 
bend.  From  its  wooded  top  there  must  surely  be  a  good 
view  this  way.  Let  us  at  least  go  there  and  see.  For  a 
moment  the  Captain  was  rather  against  the  scheme,  thought 
we  had  perhaps  better  return  to  camp  and  find  if  orders 
had  not  come  during  our  absence.  But  he  let  himself  be 
persuaded,  and  half  an  hour  later,  by  circuitous  inland 
roads,  our  auto  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  horseshoe- 
bend  promontory  on  that  southern  bank.  As  it  was  very 
wild  and  wooded  up  there,  the  car  could  not  be  brought 
as  near  the  northern  face  as  I  had  expected.  Leaving  the 
Captain  to  guard  the  car  and  vowed  to  forty  winks,  I  went 
with  the  two  sergeants  forward  through  the  woods  a  good 
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mile  or  more  to  the  edge  of  the  promontory.  We  boosted 
each  other  into  a  large  oak  and  were  able  to  get  a  clear 
view  over  leafy  tree-tops  into  the  beyond.  Though  we 
could  see  neither  Jaulgonne  nor  the  river  below,  we  could 
see  the  top  of  the  ravine  and  its  last  mount  of  road  to 
Le  Charmel,  and  in  the  distance  were  those  same  fields, 
spreading  away  between  tree-patches  and  forests.  As  an 
observatory  it  seemed  better  than  the  other. 

When  we  returned  to  Sauvigny,  the  afternoon  was  over. 
I  reported  to  the  Commandant,  showed  him  the  two  ob- 
servatories on  the  map,  and  suggested  that  guns  be  put 
into  position  at  once  south  of  the  valley,  and  a  line  run 
from  them  to  the  headland  observatory,  and  that  prepara- 
tions thus  be  made  to  fire,  upon  first  sight  of  the  Germans 
approaching  over  there.  But  although  he  was  still  without 
orders,  he  was  expecting  them  now  any  minute  and  judged 
it  better  to  wait.  So  we  did  that  classic  thing,  we  brushed 
ourselves  off  and  waited.  As  another  dark  came,  without 
any  further  change,  our  spirits  sank  very  low.  Everyone 
fell  to  criticizing  everyone  else — the  Commandant  criti- 
cizing the  Regimental  Staff  for  abandoning  its  groups, 
invariably,  on  every  critical  occasion;  junior  officers  criti- 
cizing the  Commandant  for  his  unwillingness  to  take  a 
decision  of  his  own;  the  men  criticizing  the  officers;  and 
the  civilians  criticizing  everyone  and  everything.  Among 
the  latter,  ill  feeling,  in  fact,  ran  high.  Nearly  everywhere 
they  met  us  with  sullen  looks,  did  their  best  to  refuse  us 
any  kind  of  shelter  for  the  night,  and,  in  short,  treated  us 
as  so  many  useless  adjuncts  who,  as  soon  as  the  village 
was  abandoned,  would  promptly  pillage  houses  as  badly 
as  would  the  Boche.  And  what  did  we  think  we  were  doing 
here  anyway?  Why  didn't  we  get  in  the  fight? 

The  moods  and  conversations  that  evening  in  Sauvigny 
were  to  me  an  indication  of  what  might  have  happened  had 
France  suffered  defeat.  And  it  was  hard  oneself  to  keep 
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a  calm  mind.  How  was  all  this  going  to  end?  And  it  did 
seem  to  be  such  a  tragic  waste  of  time  for  us  to  be  staying 
continually  camped  like  this  in  this  useless  place  and  doing 
no  more  than  bitterly  criticize  each  other.  It  was  as  if 
we  were  waiting  hypnotized,  under  the  frown  of  that  steep 
slope  across  river,  any  moment  expecting  to  see  against 
the  starlight  the  shadow  of  German  helmets. 

But  such  attacks  of  nerves  are  the  price,  I  suppose,  one 
pays  for  being  a  heavy-artilleryman.  And  as  the  night  deep- 
ened, I  found  a  nook  to  lie  down  in,  beside  our  cannon, 
and  there  for  several  hours  slept  very  soundly. 
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The  alert  came  at  four;  but  as  soon  as  we  were  on  our 
feet,  with  trucks  and  cannon  climbing  out  of  Sauvigny, 
we  realized  that  there  was  no  special  need  for  hurry.  From 
across  the  river,  hill-tops  sparkling  in  the  sunlight  of  an- 
other fine  day,  there  arose  sounds  of  approaching  gun-fire; 
yet  they  had  their  distance;  and  here  within  the  river  valley 
everything  lay  in  an  unbroken  silence.  Upon  the  highroad, 
a  few  minutes  later,  we  slowed  down  to  a  halt,  in  a  long, 
compact  line  against  the  poplars. 

There  was  still  no  word  from  our  Regimental  Staff, 
still  no  orders  of  any  kind.  Go  where  different  officers 
might  in  search  of  our  missing  hierarchy,  the  latter  was 
never  to  be  found.  The  Commandant  paced  about  in  an 
ugly  humour.  "Our  not  finding  them,"  he  exclaimed,  "is 
no  excuse  for  their  not  finding  us.  As  if  in  a  district  ten 
miles  square  a  whole  regiment  of  heavy  artillery  weren't 
about  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  to  come  upon!" 

So  we  stayed  there  some  time.  To  the  right,  down  be- 
yond the  railway  track,  was  the  river.  Through  the  poplars 
to  the  left,  wheat-fields  mounted  into  woods,  those  woods 
that  everywhere  covered  the  high  slopes  of  the  southern 
bank.  Once,  on  the  railway  there  passed  a  long  freight 
train — its  engine,  at  first  view,  coming  slowly  towards  us 
and  puffing  great  white  cloud-bursts  into  the  morning  air; 
then  the  long  sequence  of  cars  trundling  by,  and  its  dying 
echoes  leaving  one  wondering  if  it  were  not  to  be  the  last 
to  pass  there  in  some  time. 

When  we  mounted  trucks  and  rolled  on  once  more,  we 
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went  back  around  the  horseshoe  bend  towards  Jaulgonne. 
In  Varennes,  on  this  opposite  river-side,  we  stopped  to 
find  what  news  was  trickling  over  the  bridge.  We  learnt 
that  the  Germans  had  last  night  entered  Courmont,  two 
or  three  miles  north  of  Le  Charmel,  at  the  ravine  top,  and 
were  this  morning  again  advancing.  We  rolled  on;  down 
the  other  side  of  the  bend  now;  away  from  Jaulgonne; 
southwards  through  Moulins,  Paroy,  Crezancy,  into  that 
district  where  the  highroad  leaves  the  river  for  a  while. 
It  took  us  some  time  doing  this,  for  we  went  at  a  slow 
rumble  and  every  so  often  came  to  another  standstill.  At 
Crezancy  a  road  leads  south,  inland  from  the  highway.  In 
a  sudden  burst  of  speed  we  turned  away  upon  it  for  a 
mile  or  two,  and  then,  near  Saint-Eugene,  came  to  a  definite 
stop.  The  Commandant  decided  to  leave  the  group  in 
charge  of  my  Captain  and  go  off  himself  in  search  of 
orders. 

He  was  hardly  gone  when  a  growing  uneasiness  in  sev- 
eral of  us  came  to  a  head.  With  gun-fire  rattling  louder 
and  louder  on  the  table-land  across  river,  it  was  becoming 
more  than  nerves  could  stand,  our  continuing  like  this, 
doing  simply  nothing  at  all.  Junior  officers  without  re- 
sponsibility, we  were  ready  to  take  every  responsibility 
for  others.  We  became  extravagant  in  our  phrases.  If  our 
cannon  were  so  precious  that  their  loss  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  considered,  even  at  vital  moments,  as  well 
take  them  back  at  once  to  Bordeaux  and  put  them  in  an 
after-the-war  museum. 

But  my  Captain  was  one  of  us  and  asked  nothing  better 
than  to  go  into  battery  anywhere  now,  orders  or  no  orders. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  our  knowing  where  and  how  to 
lay  down  our  guns.  Distances  were  far  and  wide  over 
there.  Where  were  the  enemy,  exactly?  On  what  should 
we  fire?  At  this  I  offered  to  return  to  the  observatory 
we  had  found  yesterday,  on  the  promontory  overlooking 
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the  river,  and  from  its  vantage-point  try  to  find  an  ob- 
jective. Further,  on  a  wager,  we  would  be  ready  to  observe 
as  soon  as  they  would  be  ready  to  fire. 
"Go  to  it,"  he  suddenly  said. 

A  rapid  change  came  over  our  scene.  Men  previously 
lying  about  on  the  grass  with  a  listless,  half-demoralized 
air,  went  darting  around,  coats  off,  gay  inflexions  in  their 
voices.  The  words  "We're  going  to  fire!"  everywhere 
electrified  the  atmosphere. 

Since  the  ridge  of  the  promontory  extended  back  inland 
above  where  we  were,  up  it  we  climbed  straight  from  the 
battery,  Fallot  and  I  and  some  half  a  dozen  men.  It  was 
broiling  hot  now;  and,  loaded  with  heavy  instruments 
and  other  paraphernalia,  unrolling  wire  as  we  went,  we 
made  such  a  heart-thumping  scramble  of  it,  up  through 
the  rocky  underbrush,  that  at  the  top  we  had  to  drop  for 
a  minute,  exhausted,  in  a  shady  grove.  And  so,  to  profit 
by  the  occasion,  we  at  once  ate  the  light  lunch  we  had 
brought  with  us. 

A  thick  nondescript  wood  covers  the  whole  summit  of 
the  headland.  Lunch  eaten,  we  traversed  its  three  miles 
along  forest  paths,  in  quick  time,  and  then,  thanks  to  the 
light  telephone  ladder  we  were  carrying,  mounted  at  once 
into  the  oak  of  yesterday.  After  a  short  survey  of  the 
distant  panorama  I  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  spot.  Little 
of  that  background  of  table-land  was  truly  distinct;  and 
of  the  Marne  Valley,  close  by,  we  saw  nothing  at  all.  In 
this  last,  with  the  German  rifle-fire  pounding  nearer  and 
nearer,  it  was  surely  better  to  sacrifice  distant  prospects  for 
a  clear  view  of  Jaulgonne  and  its  immediate  approaches. 
We  descended  and,  going  forward  through  the  thicket  of 
headland,  some  minutes  later  found  a  tall  pine-tree  that 
was  more  suited  to  our  needs. 

Seated  upon  its  two  highest  limbs,  Fallot  and  I,  faces 
flushed,  coats  unbuttoned,  we  could  see  now  straight  down 
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over  the  forward  tree  masses  to  the  Marne  itself;  see 
Varennes  house-tops  on  this  side,  and  a  portion  of  the 
alluvial  meadows  with  the  thin  trail  of  railway  embank- 
ment crossing  their  flat;  see,  on  the  opposite  river-side, 
Jaulgonne  and  its  many  trees,  and,  thus  rising  up  behind, 
that  whole  northern  bank,  with  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
Jaulgonne  ravine,  so  straight  in  front  of  us  that  we  could 
follow  its  narrowing  two  miles  clear  to  the  end.  On  the 
left  side  the  white  dusty  trace  of  that  highway  mounted 
all  the  way  northwards  to  Fere.  And  if  Le  Charmel  at  the 
ravine  top  were  hidden  in  its  own  hollow,  except  for  a  few 
roofs  amidst  trees,  beyond  was  a  neat  little  view  over  the 
farther  table-land — its  fields  rolling  away — the  edges  of 
the  Forest  of  Fere.  As  for  the  forward  corners  of  the 
ravine,  they  became,  on  our  right  and  left,  high  river- 
bank;  to  the  right  was  that  bare  knoll  glimmering  in  the 
sunlight,  now  on  our  level,  under  which  we  had  camped 
last  night  at  Sauvigny;  while  to  the  left  the  tall  slope  was 
overspread  with  shrubbery,  trees,  tree  masses,  which  in 
confused  fashion  stretched  back  until  they  made  one  with 
the  Forest  of  Fere.  On  the  extreme  corner  of  this  left  slope 
the  descent  into  Jaulgonne  was  bare,  and  at  the  top  there 
was  a  further  open  space  of  fields  and  scattered  apple- 
trees,  with  a  farm  in  the  middle — the  farm  of  Les 
Frartquets,  outpost  to  Jaulgonne,  as  it  were,  on  this  north- 
western rise. 

While  we  were  looking  at  all  this,  in  the  air  over  there 
the  echoes  of  gun-fire  steadily  continued.  Undoubtedly  the 
Germans,  if  not  actually  at  hand,  were  each  minute  ap- 
proaching nearer.  We  searched  everywhere  with  our 
glasses.  For  the  moment  there  was  nothing  more  in  sight 
than  a  few  blue  figures  about  the  farm  on  the  left  and  two 
or  three  horses  tied  under  its  apple-trees;  that,  and  away 
down  below  on  the  Marne  bridge,  on  the  portion  we  could 
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see  between  the  river  trees,  an  occasional  last  refugee 
hurrying  to  this  side. 

"What  do  you  find?"  asked  the  telephone. 

We  told  them  and  continued  our  watch.  The  one  gun 
they  were  putting  into  battery  was  nearly  ready  to  fire. 
Far  to  the  left,  down-stream  in  the  blue,  lay  perhaps 
Chateau-Thierry.  Up-stream  a  high  wooded  curve  turned 
into  the  unknown.  Visibility  perfect.  In  the  warm  sunlight 
not  a  moving  breath  of  air.  But  it  was  the  view  in  front 
that  held  our  attention.  In  that  distance  beyond  the  ravine 
top  was  centred  all  the  patter  of  shooting. 

Glancing  alternately  at  the  map  and  the  scene  opposite, 
hurriedly  trying  to  get  all  those  convolutions  and  per- 
spectives clear  in  mind,  I  was  a  little  troubled  to  know  on 
what  object  to  advise  the  battery  to  open  fire.  To  register 
the  gun  at  once,  and  so  be  able  to  turn  accurate  fire  on 
any  object  that  might  appear  in  its  field,  we  had  to  have 
some  first  target  in  view  which  could  be  precisely  desig- 
nated on  the  map  to  the  battery  over  the  telephone.  On 
that  confused  background  of  trees  and  fields  there  seemed 
to  be  no  distinctive  mark.  Then,  on  the  map  to  the  right 
of  the  Forest  of  Fere,  I  noticed  a  triangle  and  a  dot  inside 
it,  and  printed  beside  it,  the  words:  "Tree  of  the  Fosse 
Signal."  Triangle  and  dot  meant  that  the  spot  indicated 
was  a  geodetic  point — that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  many 
places  throughout  France  that  had  been  surveyed  in  peace 
times  and  of  which  we  had  in  our  battery  library  the  exact 
mathematical  co-ordinates.  If  we  could  find  that  point  on 
the  landscape,  it  would  not  only  give  us  a  definite  target 
to  register  on,  but  would  further  help  the  battery  to  make 
out  their  firing-data  with  great  accuracy.  I  looked  up.  Be- 
yond Le  Channel  roofs,  on  the  sky-line  of  that  narrow 
stretch  of  distant  fields,  rose  a  tall  tree.  It  was  to  the  right 
of  the  Forest  of  Fere.  Its  distance  in  milliemes  from  the 
forest  corresponded  approximately  with  the  distance  on 
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the  map.  There  was  no  other  such  tree  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Ancient  poplar  that  it  seemed  to  be,  why  wasn't  it 
the  "Tree  of  the  Fosse  Signal"? 

On  consultation  over  the  telephone,  we  decided  to  open 
fire  upon  it  at  once  and  test  the  matter  out,  see  what  hap- 
pened. If  it  were  the  tree,  here  was  a  great  piece  of  luck. 
Also  the  tree  stood  directly  in  the  prolonged  axis  of  our 
gun  and  the  ravine.  Soon  the  battery  had  made  their  cal- 
culations. While  we  were  waiting  to  hear  that  the  shot  had 
been  fired,  on  those  fields,  close  in  front  of  the  poplar, 
came  into  view,  as  if  out  of  some  roll  of  the  land,  a  long 
thin  spread  of  tiny  figures — the  first  Germans. 

Hurriedly  I  turned  to  the  telephone  box  hanging  by  my 
side,  but  before  I  could  speak,  its  subterranean  voice 
cried:  "Shot  fired!"  A  dull  boom  in  the  valleys  behind, 
a  lift  of  one's  glasses,  shell  whistling  by  in  mid-air,  breath- 
less seconds  to  count — forty-one,  forty-two,  forty-three — 
and  full  in  front  of  the  figures  broke  a  wide  explosion. 
Those  on  its  edges  ran,  ducked  away  headlong.  As  the 
smoke  slowly  cleared,  the  plains  lay  entirely  empty. 

We  yelled  the  news  in  the  phone,  unhooked  legs  from 
lower  branches,  thrust  bodies  forward,  sought  firmer  sup- 
port for  our  glasses.  Hardly  was  the  gun  reloaded  when 
there  they  were  again,  if  not  so  well  ordered,  yet  advancing 
in  a  long,  wide  line  as  before.  We  cried  to  the  battery  to 
fire  without  change  of  direction.  Again  a  perfect  explosion 
broke  on  those  fields.  More  scurrying,  diving  figures;  great 
billows  of  smoke  rolling  out  right  and  left  close  over  the 
earth,  like  phantom,  clutching  fingers.  Then  again,  dissolv- 
ing vapours;  again  all  clear.  Nothing  except  the  "Tree  of 
the  Fosse  Signal"  against  the  horizon. 

Our  excitement  was  uncontained.  They  were  only 
pygmies  on  a  distant  field  three  miles  away,  but  they  were 
none  the  less  Germans  advancing  upon  the  Marne,  and 
we  had  halted  them.  Yet  our  joy  was  short-lived.  Here, 
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still  a  third  time  they  came,  and  now  marching  together 
in  three  separate  columns.  Each  presented  such  a  small 
compact  target,  they  were  so  wide  apart,  it  seemed  almost 
useless  to  fire  upon  them.  How  stop  all  three  with  one 
shell?  But  the  battery  was  again  ready,  and  obviously 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  fix  upon  the  middle  column. 

The  shot  burst  in  front  of  its  centre  objective  as  if  aimed 
with  a  rifle,  and  in  the  same  moment  columns  right  and 
left  fell  apart,  melted  to  earth.  It  was  all  like  magic,  too 
wonderful  to  be  true.  When  the  smoke  had  lifted,  the 
scattered  flock  of  them  were  no  longer  advancing  on  Le 
Charmel,  but  all  were  hastening  to  the  left  in  a  long  dribble, 
towards  the  shelter  of  the  Forest  of  Fere,  disappearing  one 
by  one  in  its  shadow. 

We  were  now  hampered  by  the  limitations  of  our  cannon. 
We  could  fire  on  the  forest's  south-eastern  edges,  but  we 
were  there  at  the  extreme  left  limit  of  our  field  of  fire.  To 
aim  full  on  the  forest  and  that  road  that  we  knew  came 
down  through  it  from  Fere,  we  should  lose  almost  an  hour 
pulling  gun  out  of  battery  and  setting  it  down  in  this  new 
direction,  besides  sacrificing  all  our  present  firing-data. 
Also,  gurt  pointed  on  the  forest,  we  should  then  no  longer 
be  able  to  fire  on  the  plains  if  others  of  the  enemy  ap- 
peared there.  As  the  best  solution,  I  urged  that  more  of 
our  guns  be  at  once  put  into  battery.  Why  not  all  eight? 
With  them  we  might  possibly  be  able  to  keep  the  enemy 
away  entirely  from  this  Jaulgonne  ravine  and  important 
descent  to  the  river.  Or  they  would  have  to  pay  severely 
for  their  advance.  But  one's  words  somehow  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  There  was  an  uncertainty  of  voices  at  the  other  end. 
Meantime  we  were  ourselves  continually  calling  and  regu- 
lating fire.  Repeatedly  we  threw  shells  on  those  forest 
limits  and  fields  around.  Once,  for  a  few  minutes,  from 
a  continuing  cloud  of  smoke,  it  seemed  as  if  the  forest 
were  on  fire.  So  perhaps  it  was  going  all  right,  after  all. 
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Also,  the  rifle-echoes  had  now  decreased  considerably. 
Eventually,  as  nothing  more  came  into  view  anywhere,  we 
took  watches  in  turn,  the  others  of  us  stretching  cramped 
limbs  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  smoking  a  cigarette. 

However,  as  time  passed,  the  pat-pat  of  rifle-fire  grew 
again.  Well  to  the  left  it  was,  as  if  there  they  knew  that 
they  were  out  of  our  range.  Yes;  undoubtedly  they  were 
advancing  that  way,  coming  through  all  the  trees  beyond 
the  farm,  on  the  left  ravine  top.  Now  great  dust  clouds 
were  rising  out  of  the  forest  behind — dust  from  the  high- 
way. Once  again  I  suggested  that  even  only  one  more  gun 
be  put  into  position  in  that  direction.  Down  that  highroad, 
artillery  and  all  the  main  baggage  train  must  come,  for 
these  could  not  filter  forward  through  the  trees;  and  the 
dust  would  help  us  register.  Only  a  dozen  of  our  huge 
shells,  falling  accurately  every  little  while  on  that  road, 
would  slow  up  perceptibly  the  enemy's  advance,  which  for 
the  moment,  apparently,  was  being  nowhere  seriously  dis- 
puted. But  I  was  told  that  the  thing  was  impossible;  all 
sorts  of  orders  had  now  arrived  at  the  group.  Our  one 
gun  was  in  position,  as  it  was,  only  on  sufferance.  Further, 
the  ammunition  supply  was  giving  out,  and  none  more 
was  in  sight.  In  fact,  all  in  all,  we'd  better  lay  off  awhile 
and  save  our  remaining  shells  to  fire  on  seen  objectives. 

Disappointing  as  this  was,  we  were  too  taken  with  the 
increasing  excitement  of  the  moment  to  care  much.  The 
firing  in  the  woods  was  now  becoming  loud,  aggressive, 
separated;  a  hundred  woodpeckers  drilling  away.  Some- 
thing must  burst  into  full  view  over  there  now  any  minute. 
And  yet,  near  the  farm,  under  the  apple-trees,  the  several 
horses  remained  tied.  The  first  volley  of  enemy  fire  across 
that  open  must  kill  the  poor  beasts.  Why  hadn't  they  been 
removed  to  the  shelter  of  the  farm?  Didn't  those  defending 
the  place  realize  the  Germans  were  so  near?  But  they 
must  realize  it.  All  that  leafy  region  beyond  the  farm  was, 
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everywhere  now,  echoing  and  re-echoing  with  gun-fire.  It 
was  like  the  furious  chaotic  clapping  of  a  thousand  hands. 
Suddenly,  from  the  farm,  blue  figures  appear.  Ah!  the 
battle  is  on.  They  form  a  long  skirmish  line.  No,  the  horses 
have  been  unhitched  and  the  long  blue  file  of  them  are 
trickling  hurriedly  over  the  ravine  slope  down  into  Jaul- 
gonne.  The  farm  is  to  be  abandoned. 

We  had  not  expected  that.  We  sat  dismayed.  Yet  we 
agreed  it  was  their  best  tactic.  There  was  no  chance  for 
them  to  defend  successfully  an  isolated  farm  on  a  ravine 
side  against  a  host  of  invaders. 

"Here  they  are!"  cried  Fallot. 

There  they  were  in  truth,  beyond  the  farm,  grey  figures 
creeping  continually  forth  from  the  trees,  advancing  a 
little,  dropping  flat  in  the  grass,  a  whole  first  line  of  them 
firing  off  their  rifles.  Over  the  telephone  I  defined  the 
spot  and  called  for  fire.  Other  figures  slipped  forth  from 
the  woods;  the  first  line  spread  out  right  and  left,  ad- 
vanced another  bound;  and  then,  like  a  long,  thin  wave, 
all  dropped  down  again  to  earth.  Repeatedly  their  rifles 
shot  forth  white  puffs  of  smoke.  Yet,  strangely,  these  puffs 
seemed  to  have  no  part  in  the  general  din. 

Says  the  telephone  in  my  ear:  "It's  very  near.  Are  you 
sure  they're  Germans?" 

"Of  course.  The  whole  field  is  covered  with  them.  Hurry 
it  up." 

Still  a  third  wave  broke  from  the  trees;  the  first  was 
now  well  forward,  all  of  them  blazing  out  their  white 
smoke;  the  air,  agog  with  rifle-fire  and  the  patter  of  ma- 
chine-guns. My  impatience  grew.  What  havoc  just  one  of 
our  powerful  shells  will  play! 

The  voice  in  the  telephone  speaks  with  decision.  No, 
they  cannot  fire.  It's  too  near.  There  may  be  French  troops 
somewhere  offering  resistance.  We  cannot  be  sure. 

It  was  the  last  contingency  I  had  dreamt  of.  But  though 
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I  tried  my  calmest,  most  reasoned  persuasion,  though  I 
grew  angry,  though  I  had  Fallot  give  his  testimony  in  purer 
French  than  mine,  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  The  Com- 
mandant's mind  was  definitely  set.  It  was  too  near.  He 
couldn't  take  the  risk.  We  couldn't  be  sure. 

So  sure  were  we  that  we  could  now  see  the  waves  of 
grey,  heavy-helmeted  figures  passing  the  farm,  leaving  it 
well  to  the  right  as  they  curved  to  the  ravine  descent,  only 
a  few  creeping  to  one  side  towards  the  farm;  with  a  rush 
disappearing  inside.  Also  we  suddenly  noticed,  down  the 
long  ravine  road,  many  others  coming,  the  majority  at  a 
slow  straggling  walk,  yet  an  alert  few  in  the  lead,  always 
advancing,  shooting  off  their  rifles.  Behind,  away  at  the 
top,  just  out  of  Le  Charmel,  were  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
Pontoon-bridges  Fallot  swore  them  to  be. 

Again  I  turned  to  the  telephone  and  begged,  cajoled, 
implored  them  to  fire — fire,  if  on  nothing  else,  on  these 
vehicles — a  perfect  objective,  directly  in  line  with  the  tree, 
a  safe  mile  of  Germans  in  front.  But  again  it  was  all  to 
no  avail.  Still  too  near.  We  couldn't  be  sure. 

In  the  end  I  fell  into  such  a  rage  that  I  came  near 
hurling  the  telephone  box  out  of  the  tree  and  having  done 
with  it  all.  Yet  the  scene  is  ever  there  beyond.  Nearer  and 
nearer  approach  all  the  invaders;  over  the  ravine  crest; 
down  the  long  road;  more  behind,  out  of  trees;  rifles 
everywhere  puffing  white  spurts  at  the  helpless  cluster  of 
Jaulgonne  houses  below. 

A  ring  from  the  telephone.  "Look  here,  isn't  there  some- 
thing back  on  those  plains  where  we  first  fired?  If  there  is, 
we'll  fire  on  that." 

No  .  .  .  especially  for  men  who  have  no  shells  to 
waste!  Nearer  and  nearer  still.  From  all  sides.  Converg- 
ingly.  Like  a  vast  partridge  shoot.  The  air  a  bedlam  of 
sound.  Then,  suddenly,  a  wild  rush  forward;  a  race  to  see 
who  shall  enter  Jaulgonne  first.  Down  the  road,  down  the 
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ravine  side,  down  the  steepest  slopes.  A  fellow  sprinting 
with  a  rifle  down  the  road  wins.  Others  swiftly  follow; 
all  of  them  pell-mell  into  the  houses.  As  the  last  disap- 
pears, a  din  of  rifle-fire  rises  from  the  houses;  a  thin 
wraith  of  smoke  drifts  up;  then  all  the  noise  slowly  dies, 
and  there  follows  a  strange  silence.  All  the  ravine  quiet. 
Suddenly,  off  the  river,  a  tremendous  explosion  shoots  up. 
Morsels  of  black  timber  fly  through  the  smoke.  The  bridge 
has  been  blown  up.  Jaulgonne  is  taken.  It  is  six  o'clock. 
The  Germans  are  back  once  more  on  the  Marne. 

We  sat  there  a  moment,  dumb,  overcome.  And  when 
I  telephoned  to  the  battery,  announced  the  destruction  of 
the  bridge,  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  fire  now,  it  was 
hard  not  to  let  an  ironical  note  slip  ino  one's  voice.  They 
had  heard  the  explosion — was  that  what  it  was? — and 
after  a  further  consultation,  yes,  they  would  fire  if  there 
was  anything  to  fire  at.  What  was  there  to  fire  at? 

The  question  brought  disgusted  comment  from  Fallot. 
But  there  was  the  problem  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
Even  if  they  were  not  pontoon-bridges  nor  artillery-lim- 
bers, but  merely  a  supply  train  following  the  heels  of  the 
advance,  they  must  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  those 
in  Jaulgonne  to  be  worth  our  last  shells.  Yet  now  we  could 
see  no  more  of  them.  They  had  not  descended  with  the 
others  into  Jaulgonne  nor  returned  to  Le  Charmel.  Where 
on  earth  were  they?  For  a  few  minutes  the  question  re- 
mained a  deep  mystery,  until,  from  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  left  ravine-side,  in  conjunction  with  the  map,  we 
realized  that  we  did  not  have  a  view  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  road,  as  we  had  thought.  There  was  a  small  gully 
around  which  the  road  curved,  hidden  to  us  for  a  space. 
An  optical  illusion  made  the  two  pieces  of  road  seem  to 
join  each  other  in  an  unbroken  stretch.  And  from  that 
gully,  according  to  the  map,  a  lane  or  road  mounted 
through  trees  to  Les  Franquets  farm.  As  the  wagons  had 
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not  come  out  on  the  fields  above,  they  must  be  in  that 
turn,  or  on  that  by-road,  waiting,  no  doubt,  for  nightfall. 
We  took  the  spot  and  its  region  for  our  target  and  sent 
our  last  shells  screaming  there. 

It  was  blind  work,  uninteresting  work.  The  eye  must 
have  something  to  see  more  than  vague  smoke-clouds  hang- 
ing over  trees.  And  elsewhere  there  was  so  much  to  watch 
at,  to  scowl  at;  isolated  incidents,  to  be  sure;  none  worth 
a  precious  shell;  a  man  here,  two  more  there,  a  couple  of 
others  coming  down  from  the  farm,  one  for  some  reason 
carrying  a  bucket;  in  Jaulgonne,  others  still.  So  held  were 
we  by  these  sights  that,  after  our  fire  had  ceased,  we  re- 
mained as  we  were,  mechanically  picking  spruce  gum 
from  our  fingers,  and  ever  watching.  The  twilight  in  its 
turn  stole  down.  Once  our  attention  caught  sight  of  half 
a  dozen  blue  figures  being  led  at  a  smart  step  back  up  the 
Le  Charmel  road.  Prisoners,  no  doubt.  But  why?  No  seri- 
ous engagement  had  been  fought.  Had  the  bridge  been 
blown  up  too  soon? 

As  we  were  about  to  leave,  the  telephone  again  rang.  It 
was  the  Commandant.  What  was  there  to  see  now?  Were 
any  shells  falling  on  Jaulgonne?  The  1st  Group  of  our 
regiment  wished  to  know,  for  they  had  gone  into  battery 
and  from  a  different  angle  than  ourselves  had  opened  fire 
on  the  town.  We  could  see  no  smoke  of  shells  bursting 
anywhere.  Their  shells  in  consequence  must  be  falling 
perilously  short.  But,  in  a  little  more,  there  were  the  first 
arriving.  And  thereafter  great  red-flashing  explosions  broke 
every  so  often  in  and  about  the  town.  We  watched  them 
without  great  interest,  judged  them  to  be  coming  too  late, 
without  precise  effect,  in  their  blind  fashion  doing  little 
more  than  damage  French  property — the  Boche,  every- 
where, in  cheeky  possession  of  those  slopes  opposite. 

As  we  returned  through  the  dark  woods  of  the  headland, 
the  night  drew  us  into  itself.  Little  earth-noises  rose  up 
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all  around.  Finally  we  descended  sore-footed  into  the  dark 
valley  where  lay  our  farm.  A  whole  nether  world  there 
seemed  held  in  sleep.  And  this  was  the  case  at  the  farm. 
Except  for  a  sentinel  or  two,  all  the  group  had  gone  to 
hed.  To  our  dismay,  we  heard  that  Chateau-Thierry  had 
been  taken  since  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  our  gun 
had  been  lifted  out  of  battery.  At  the  first  signal  of  the 
Germans  crossing  the  Marne,  we  were  all  of  us  to  move  off 
southwards. 

As  we  ate  a  lonely  meal  to  a  lantern-light  in  a  cow- 
shed, we  fought  it  all  over  again.  Suppose  the  forty-eight 
guns  of  our  regiment  had  been  put  into  position  at  once 
this  morning,  and  their  fire  had  kept  up  all  day  on  those 
opposite  approaches  under  our  all-seeing  direction?  Even 
with  the  harassing  fire  of  our  one  gun,  we  had  kept  the 
Germans  from  entering  Jaulgonne  before  six:  no  other 
artillery  but  ours  was  firing;  no  infantry  at  all  had  offered 
defence.  Down  river,  a  further  distance  from  Fere,  they 
had  romped  through  by  two  o'clock.  And  yet  all  this  was 
beside  the  point.  What  was  happening  over  there  now, 
at  this  hour,  at  this  minute?  Had  they  got  across?  At 
least,  if  anyone  were  to  stop  them  crossing,  why  not  we? 
We,  with  one  gun  laid  accurately  on  that  ravine  opposite 
and  seven  more  at  our  disposal?  For  a  time  I  was  almost 
for  waking  up  the  Commandant  and  explaining  the  situa- 
tion to  him  viva  voce;  but  on  leaving  Fallot  my  zeal  grew 
light-winded.  And  it  was  true,  we  had  no  more  ammuni- 
tion. And  in  everything  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  one 
cannot  go.  In  the  dark,  amidst  snoring  figures  on  the  floor, 
I  found  an  empty  space  and  my  blanket  and  went  no 
further. 

But  I  did  not  sleep  well — the  tile  floor  was  too  hard; 
or  the  air  too  close;  or  it  was  just  the  persisting  nervous- 
ness in  one — and  with  the  four-o'clock  dawn,  I  rose  and 
went  out  of  doors.  The  air  was  cold  and  dispiriting.  The 
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only  other  person  up  was  my  Captain,  moving  about,  hands 
in  trouser-pockets,  a  concerned  look  on  his  face.  We  asked 
each  other  the  same  question.  What  was  happening?  Was 
the  Boche  across  the  river?  I  volunteered  to  go  and  see, 
and  went  and  pulled  the  group  bicycle  off  the  back  of 
a  truck. 

It  was  soon  another  wonderful  morning,  clear  and 
bright  and  warm,  the  31st  of  May.  I  rode  slowly  back 
towards  the  river,  one  hand  on  the  handle-bar,  from  the 
other  munching  a  piece  of  bread  and  chocolate,  and  a  foot 
to  the  ground  whenever  I  saw  anyone.  I  met  scarcely  a 
soul.  Once  I  saw  a  couple  of  infantrymen  digging  a  trench 
close  to  the  road;  but  if  there  was  a  certain  haste  in  their 
movements,  it  was  only  a  task  they  had  been  set  to  do 
and  they  knew  nothing  of  anything  else.  At  Crezancy,  on 
the  river  highroad,  the  river  was  still  a  distance  away 
across  alluvial  flats.  There,  too,  I  found  no  one  who  knew 
anything.  So  I  kept  on  to  the  right  on  the  highroad,  that 
way  we  had  come  yesterday,  round  the  foot  of  the  head- 
land, round  the  horseshoe  bend,  back  towards  Jaulgonne. 
Never  a  soul.  The  houses  of  Moulins,  one  after  the  other, 
stood  completely  deserted.  Only  at  the  very  last  did  a 
lanky  old  man  appear  at  a  garden-gate.  I  got  off  to  talk 
to  him,  but  he  seemed  more  prepared  now  to  receive  the 
enemy  than  one  of  my  uniform.  We  parted  rather  gruffly. 
Beyond  Moulins,  river  and  highroad  meet  again.  I  went 
with  increasing  caution;  and  finally,  as  all  that  opposite 
bank  began  to  loom  in  the  foreground  ahead,  I  descended 
from  the  bicycle  and  advanced  more  and  more  slowly  on 
foot.  Why  was  there  still  no  sign  of  our  defence  lines? 
Even  if  the  Germans  hadn't  crossed  the  river  anywhere  in 
the  night,  they  were  certainly  there  ahead,  just  over  the 
way  of  blue  stream.  The  only  sounds  in  the  morning  sun- 
light were  occasional  rifle-shots  a  little  farther  on,  mag- 
nified unduly  between  the  high  river-banks.  Perhaps  some 
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kind  of  sharp-shooting  activity  was  in  progress  there,  back 
and  forth. 

At  last  I  had  to  come  to  a  halt;  onwards  the  road  ran 
round  the  headland  to  Varennes,  exposed  to  full  view  of 
the  opposite  river-edge,  now  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
away.  From  where  I  stood  behind  a  poplar,  it  was  already 
as  if  a  thousand  eyes  were  spying  on  me.  The  rifle-shots 
ahead  resounded  unpleasantly  loud.  And  yet,  if  I  could 
only  reach  Varennes  to  make  sure  of  the  situation!  What 
to  do?  Even  further  lingering  here  was  unwise. 

I  decided  on  retreat;  then  changed  my  mind  of  a  sud- 
den, to  chance  my  luck,  and  started  off,  pedalling  fran- 
tically towards  Varennes,  and  next  minute  lost  my  nerve 
completely  at  bullets,  probably  imaginary,  zipping  over- 
head, and  went  tumbling  into  the  roadside  ditch  and  out 
again,  ducking  away  behind  hedges.  Finding  the  hedges 
afforded  good  protection,  I  abandoned  the  bicycle  and  kept 
on  in  their  lee  to  Varennes.  Behind  trees  at  the  entry  of 
the  village  four  or  five  blue  figures  lay  outstretched  in 
the  wet  morning  grass.  At  first  I  thought  they  were  dead 
men.  As  I  drew  near,  one  lifted  himself  up  and  gave  me 
a  tired  bloodshot  look.  What  they  were  doing  there  I 
could  not  determine;  but  while  the  others  snored  on,  the 
fellow  awake  answered  that  the  Germans  were  not  in 
Varennes  yet,  or  anywhere  across  the  river.  That  was  all 
I  wanted  to  know.  Not  to  return  as  I  had  come,  I  decided 
to  climb  straight  up  the  steep  slope  of  the  promontory, 
reach  the  fir-tree,  and,  in  passing,  learn  also  what  there 
was  to  see  from  its  vantage-point. 

Shells  were  breaking  with  unpleasant  frequency  on  the 
rise  of  fields.  But  by  a  little  detour  I  managed  to  hide 
and  keep  out  of  their  zone,  and,  puffing  and  pulling  my- 
self up  through  the  underbrush,  I  was  gaining  topland 
spaces  when  I  heard  French  voices  talking  close  by,  one 
now  saying  excitedly:  "There  he  is  again!  See  him!  See 
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him!"  Through  the  bushes  in  that  direction  two  French 
artillery  officers  were  crouched  in  a  bower  of  sunlit  leaves, 
binoculars  fixed  on  the  opposite  river-edge  below,  and  at 
that  minute  one  cried  again  to  the  other  to  see.  Through 
an  opening  in  the  leaves  I  looked  through  my  own  glasses. 
Down  there,  close  to  the  river  before  Jaulgonne,  standing 
in  the  shade  of  trees,  was  not  one,  but  certainly  two,  if  not 
three  Germans.  They  seemed  to  be  discussing  something. 
One  had  a  map  in  his  hand.  If  they  were  discussing  the 
river  crossing,  the  spot  appeared  well  chosen.  Even  from 
this  height  the  river  there,  for  a  short  turn,  was  almost 
hidden  by  the  fringe  of  trees  lining  its  southern  brink.  In 
fact,  in  one  or  two  places  it  was  completely  hidden.  And 
on  this  side,  to  Varennes  beneath  us,  was  that  open  semi- 
circular stretch  of  alluvial  flat,  with  the  railway  embank- 
ment crossing  its  middle.  For  infantry  to  guard  the  river 
they  must  hold  that  perilous  fringe  of  trees,  or  withdraw 
to  Varennes  and  themselves  sweep  the  flat  with  machine- 
gun  fire.  Which,  on  second  thought,  was  probably  the  thing 
whatever  infantry  there  was  now  in  Varennes  were  doing. 

The  two  next  me  shifted  their  position  and  looked 
around.  After  we  had  exchanged  glances  at  each  other  and 
at  the  numerals  on  our  collars,  and  they  had  seen  that 
I  was  heavy  artillery,  and  I  that  they  were  75s,  one  of 
them  said  gaily  to  the  other:  "Ah,  there's  no  denying  it; 
whenever  any  trouble  breaks  lose,  we're  the  Johnnies  on 
the  spot.  Nothing  like  the  69th."  I  said  nothing.  How  tell 
them,  without  long  explanations  that  we  of  the  81st  had 
been  here  since  yesterday  and  doing  what  we  could  alone? 

After  a  little  further  climbing  I  had  found  the  fir- 
tree.  I  hoisted  myself  into  its  branches.  One  glance  was 
enough.  Opposite,  those  sunlit  slopes  were  littered,  simply 
everywhere,  with  Germans.  Like  flies  hatched  overnight 
they  were.  And  to  hold  the  attention,  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture  was  the  ravine-side  road  mounting  to  Le  Charmel. 
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It  was  one  long,  dusty  coming  and  going  of  troops.  They 
were  too  many  for  any  ordinary  contingency;  one  division 
must  be  relieving  another.  The  only  satisfaction  was,  here 
was  proof  that  the  enemy  were  not  across  the  river  yet, 
had  let  the  night  pass  unused.  To  get  back  to  camp  be- 
came vital.  In  tantalizing  fashion  our  telephone  wire  still 
ran  to  the  tree;  unfortunately,  I  had  no  box,  must  hurry 
all  the  long  headland  way  back.  On  passing  through  the 
woods  behind,  I  caught  sight  of  bands  of  Colonial  In- 
fantry, just  arrived,  lying  in  the  shade.  I  remembered  that 
they  generally  carried  portable  telephones  and  went  in 
and  from  an  officer  had  the  good  luck  to  obtain  the  loan 
of  an  instrument.  A  minute  later  I  had  cut  the  wire,  con- 
nected the  instrument,  and  was  talking  to  the  Commandant. 
They  would  put  two  guns  at  once  into  battery.  Incidentally, 
the  Captain  and  Fallot  were  already  on  their  way  to  the 
observatory. 

Finding  me  at  the  tree,  the  Captain  did  not  wait  longer 
than  to  get  an  impression  of  the  scene  opposite.  And,  as  if 
to  make  up  for  our  misunderstandings  of  yesterday,  he 
told  me  that  I  was  to  call  without  consultation  for  whatever 
fire  I  wished,  direct  the  whole  firing  myself  from  the  tree. 
This  was  a  generous  offer.  Officially,  the  observer  is  merely 
an  eye  that  sees,  and  it  is  the  man  at  the  battery  who  directs 
the  fire,  and  that  in  accordance  with  those  well-established 
laws  of  artillery  fire  and  dispersion.  "Pass  the  orders  back 
over  the  telephone,"  he  said;  "I'll  see  that  they  are 
carried  out." 

After  he  had  gone,  we  sat  once  more  in  the  tree  as  we 
had  yesterday,  waiting  for  the  guns  to  get  into  battery. 
It  was  a  trying  moment.  There  were  so  many  Germans 
in  sight  opposite  that  it  seemed  an  exaggeration  of  good 
fortune.  We  remembered  past  experiences.  No  doubt,  at 
the  last  minute,  some  small  incident  would  crop  up  to  mar 
everything.  Or,  most  to  be  dreaded,  at  the  crucial  moment 
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traffic  on  the  road  down  there  would  cease — that  extraor- 
dinary, ever  continuing  traffic.  But  here  rings  the  tele- 
phone, sooner  than  we  expected.  "Battery  ready  to  fire." 

To  register  the  gun  first,  and  yet  not  disturb  the  throngs 
on  the  road,  I  asked  them  to  use  yesterday's  Ko,  or  firing- 
data  constant,  and  with  it  open  on  the  distant  "Tree  of 
the  Fosse  Signal."  The  visibility  was  again  perfect.  There 
was  again  no  wind.  The  day  was  the  counterpart  of  yes- 
terday. It  did  not  seem  as  if  there  would  be  need  for  much 
correction,  and  there  wasn't.  An  explosion  on  those  distant 
fields,  almost  in  line  with  the  poplar.  Enough  for  that. 
Now  for  those  on  the  road.  The  road  was  almost  in  line 
with  the  tree.  I  called  to  shorten  our  fire  to  its  last  limit 
and  waited  to  see  where  the  shot  fell.  Suddenly  a  geyser- 
boom  high  up  to  the  left  of  the  road  on  the  ravine  slope. 
The  column  noticeably  faltered,  became  disjointed.  Were 
they  going  to  scatter  with  this?  No;  they  were  moving  on 
again,  slowly  at  first,  then  more  quickly;  finally  all  of 
them  at  a  swift,  swinging  pace.  We  made  careful  estimate 
and  consulted  together.  How  many  milliemes  to  bring  the 
shot  on  the  road?  I  passed  the  word  back. 

"Shot  fired!"  cried  the  battery. 

We  waited  tensely.  Suddenly  a  huge  smoke-cloud  broke 
over  there,  almost  on  the  road  .  .  .  figures  seemingly 
flung  right  and  left;  a  horse  rising  straight  in  the  air,  man 
falling  from  it;  out  of  the  smoke,  the  column  split  in  two; 
horse  riderless,  floundering,  limping,  floundering  up  the 
ravine  side;  one-half  the  column  running  hard  down  the 
road  into  Jaulgonne;  the  other  running  much  less  swiftly 
back  uphill  towards  Le  Charmel.  Theirs  was  the  longest 
way  to  go.  We  let  them  have  the  other  cannon. 

The  shot  fell  a  little  farther  from  the  road;  but  it  sent 
even  those  heading  for  Jaulgonne  scampering  like  rabbits 
off  the  road  down  the  ravine  side.  As  for  those  making 
for  Le  Charmel,  it  smothered  all  of  them  in  its  smoke, 
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scattered  them  out  far  and  wide,  up  ravine  side  and  down. 
Before  the  running  remnant  on  the  road  could  reach  Le 
Charmel,  we  were  over  them  twice  again,  though  neither 
shot  exploded  as  near  as  before.  We  looked  through  our 
glasses  to  see  what  hurt  we  might  have  done,  and  sent  a 
round  dozen  more,  snapping  among  Le  Charmel  roofs  and 
trees. 

With  that,  as  there  was  nothing  on  the  road  from  top  to 
bottom,  or  anywhere  over  the  whole  ravine  and  river-banks, 
not  a  single  German  in  sight,  we  ceased  fire.  A  deserted 
silence  continued  for  long  minutes.  But  obviously  those 
who  had  not  been  able  to  descend  to  Jaulgonne  were  al- 
ways there,  hiding,  waiting  in  Le  Charmel.  We  kept  patient 
watch.  At  last  figures  reappeared  at  the  ravine  top  out  of 
the  village  beyond.  Half  before  we  knew  it,  they  started 
off  down  the  long  road,  at  first  timidly,  then  at  that  double- 
quick  stride,  almost  a  run.  We  waited  a  moment,  then 
opened  fire  once  more.  Into  the  telephone  Fallot  yelled 
that  we  had  again  struck  "ere  plein  dans  le  tas"  but  I  had 
misjudged  the  distance  or  called  for  fire  too  soon,  and  the 
shot,  though  well  on  the  road,  seemingly  devastating  in 
its  red  smoke-flashes,  was  in  reality  short.  Still,  it  had  the 
salutary  effect  of  violently  doubling  them  up  and  sent  all 
of  them  comically  helter-skeltering  back  into  Le  Charmel. 
Again  we  followed  with  a  dozen  more  on  the  village  and 
its  vicinity. 

All  at  once  shells  came  whistling  and  snapping  about 
our  own  ears.  Then  a  cruel  one  broke,  apparently  right 
overhead,  splinters  slashing  through  branches,  our  senses 
numb  with  the  sound  of  it.  As  we  cowered  there,  clinging 
to  tree-trunk,  face  shoved  against  face,  Fallot  whined: 
"If  I  croak,  don't  bury  me.  I  want  to  be  stuffed  and  stuck 
up  in  a  tree."  The  remark  reads  as  nothing  now;  but  at 
the  time  it  seemed  fabulously  funny,  and  I  laughed,  and 
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he  laughed,  until  in  our  nervous  haste,  meanwhile,  to 
crouch  to  better  cover,  we  nearly  fell  out  of  the  tree. 

Since  we  had  been  rocking  around  in  the  top  rather 
freely,  we  judged  the  shells  might  be  meant  for  us;  but 
the  sound  of  curses  below  and  the  sight  now  of  blue  in- 
fantrymen pushing  hurriedly  up  through  the  underbrush 
suggested  that  there  was  the  likelier  objective.  After  a  few 
more  explosions  Fallot  thought  the  shells  German  77s, 
coming  from  somewhere  straight  in  front  of  us.  I  then 
remembered  that  on  my  first  arrival  at  the  tree  I  had  seen 
what  I  took  to  be  artillery-limbers  descending  the  left  slope 
of  the  ravine,  a  little  this  side  of  Le  Charmel.  The  map 
showed  that  there  were  possible  battery  positions  there  for 
cannon  with  the  range  of  German  77s.  In  any  case,  there 
was  a  by-road  down  that  way  to  Jaulgonne.  We  turned  to 
shelling  all  that  ravine  bottom. 

From  beneath  the  tree  a  voice  called  up  at  us,  excitedly. 
It  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  60th  I  had  seen  this  morn- 
ing. He  wanted  to  know  if  we  were  the  boys  who  were 
raising  hell  on  the  Le  Charmel  road.  To  his  happy  cry  to 
us  to  keep  it  up,  we  bade  him  never  fear.  It  was  getting 
on  towards  noon,  and  we  felt  that  with  our  two  guns,  even 
as  we  had  prevented  further  reinforcements  from  reaching 
Jaulgonne,  so  we  would  continue  doing  so  until  nightfall 
and  perhaps  after.  And  that  would  mean  so  many  less 
down  there  by  the  water's  edge  to  attempt  the  crossing. 

But  a  little  later,  when  I  passed  word  for  fire  on  dust 
rising  out  of  the  Forest  of  Fere,  we  were  told  after  two  or 
three  shots  that  this  was  our  last  shell.  The  Captain  fumed 
over  the  telephone  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  get  more. 
And  he  hoped  to  succeed  with  the  help  of  our  own  trucks 
though  the  regular  ammunition  column  should  continue 
to  fail  us.  None  the  less  it  would  take  two  hours  at  least. 

The  news  was  disappointing,  yet  not  so  disappointing  as 
it  might  have  been.  We  were  both  of  us  stiff  and  cramped 
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from  our  long  posture  in  the  tree,  and  a  sudden  rest  was 
welcome.  Also  there  was  now  a  wondrous  quiet  on  all  those 
slopes  opposite.  In  the  warm  glittering  midday  sunlight, 
not  a  trace  left  of  a  German.  As  we  were  descending  from 
the  tree,  there  came,  a  second  time,  the  officer  we  had  met 
that  morning  to  say  that  his  Colonel,  commanding  the 
divisional  artillery  of  the  20th  Corps,  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  our  group  commander  in  order  to  plot  out  some 
scheme  of  working  together  and  preventing  the  Boche  from 
crossing  the  Marne  tonight. 

I  left  a  man  on  duty  and,  with  the  officer  and  Fallot  and 
the  rest  of  our  three  or  four  men,  went  back  to  a  farm  on 
the  headland  where  the  A.  D.  20  was  located.  It  was  very 
hot  and  close  in  the  leafy  lanes.  Before  the  farm,  on  a 
pole,  a  pennant  hung  limply.  In  the  courtyard  were  sol- 
diers and  horses  in  picturesque  movement — a  vague  sug- 
gestion of  Napoleonic  wars.  Within  the  main  farm  building 
was  a  large  kitchen,  crowded  with  orderlies  busily  moving 
around.  Through  the  midst  of  them  stretched  a  long  table, 
covered  with  a  double  row  of  dishes  in  the  messy  con- 
fusion of  a  meal  just  finished.  I  was  brought  to  a  small 
darkened  room  where  bodies,  booted  and  spurred,  lay 
flung  in  sleep  at  every  angle.  All  of  them,  according  to 
my  guide,  had  been  in  the  saddle  for  the  last  forty-eight 
hours,  riding  here  post-haste.  From  the  bed  a  figure  sud- 
denly rose  and  came  to  the  doorway  with  smiling  apologies. 

The  Boche,  he  said,  certainly  were  planning  to  cross  the 
Marne  tonight.  Could  our  group  keep  the  Le  Charmel  road 
and  those  back  areas  under  fire  all  night?  If  so,  then  they 
would  concentrate  their  75s  on  the  river-edge.  I  spoke  of 
our  present  dearth  of  ammunition,  but  would  telephone 
the  message  to  my  Commandant.  Good!  and  now  I  must 
stay  to  lunch.  Since  they  had  all  finished,  and  Fallot  and 
the  men  were  waiting  outside,  I  asked  that  if  a  little  some- 
thing could  be  spared  us,  I  be  permitted  to  eat  with  the 
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latter  out  of  doors.  We  sat  ourselves  down  in  the  open 
shade  outside  the  farm  walls,  and  though  there  was  nothing 
much  to  eat,  the  little  there  was  counted  greatly,  and,  in 
particular,  a  couple  of  bottles  of  red  wine. 

On  our  return  to  the  observatory  with  food  for  the 
watcher,  we  learnt  that  nothing  had  happened  in  our  ab- 
sence— only  the  75s  hammering  from  time  to  time  at  the 
river  below.  At  the  farm  I  had  been  told  of  a  rumour  that 
there  was  already  some  kind  of  foot-bridge  thrown  across 
the  river.  I  went  off  again,  alone  with  Fallot,  and  we 
climbed  into  trees  at  half  a  dozen  places  and  tried  to  locate 
such  a  bridge,  but  all  we  could  see  down  there  was  the 
clear  blue  expanse  of  stream. 

Back  once  more  at  the  pine-tree,  still  nothing  opposite. 
It  was  as  if  there  were  no  longer  a  soul  over  there.  If  they 
only  knew!  Apparently  we  had  dampened  their  ardour  for 
some  time.  We  lolled  about  under  the  tree,  one  of  us  al- 
ways on  watch  above,  and  waited  for  word  that  the  am- 
munition had  arrived.  The  afternoon  passing.  In  the  end 
I  grew  nervous,  suspicious  that,  after  all,  many  might 
be  stealing  into  Jaulgonne  by  that  hidden  by-road  in  the 
ravine  hollow.  If  only  we  could  harass  that  area  once  more. 
Ah!  at  last  the  telephone. 

The  word  was  that  we  were  pulling  up  stakes  and  clear- 
ing out  at  once.  The  Germans  were  across  the  river  at 
Chateau-Thierry.  The  news  seemed  incredible.  But  in  the 
midst  of  my  request  to  be  allowed  to  stay  on  with  the 
two  guns,  and  my  reiteration  of  the  message  from  the 
A.  D.  20,  I  found  myself  listening  to  the  voice  of  our 
Colonel.  He  wanted  to  know  if  the  Boche  were  across  the 
Marne.  Could  I  be  sure  they  were  not?  How  was  I  sure 
they  were  not?  After  I  had  given  him  my  reasons,  to  make 
certain  that  the  message  from  the  A.  D.  20  had  got  through 
to  him,  I  repeated  it  to  him  myself.  He  answered  that  he 
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had  no  communications  to  receive  from  divisional  artil- 
lery, and  that  his  orders  were  to  move  elsewhere. 

It  was  a  discouraging  business  for  us.  Nor  was  it  an 
engaging  task  to  return  to  the  A.  D.  20  and  announce  our 
withdrawal,  listen  to  their  cry  of  disappointment.  And 
to  walk  slowly  back  along  the  headland,  ever  carefully 
rolling  up  our  wire,  seemed  somehow  to  render  the  tragedy 
complete.  Here  were  a  couple  of  our  powerful  guns  accu- 
rately laid  on  a  prominent  artery  descending  to  the  Marne; 
and  the  Germans  this  night  to  attempt  the  crossing,  and 
our  help  urgently  sought;  and  yet  we  must  move  guns 
heedlessly  out  of  battery  and  proceed  elsewhere.  What 
for?  Why?  And  where  was  this  all-important  place  we 
were  being  sent  to? 

We  could  not  make  it  out.  But  as  we  walked  along, 
Fallot  and  I,  we  felt  sure  of  one  thing.  The  Boche  in  these 
attacks  evidently  went  like  water  flowing  downhill,  ever 
swerving  around  obstacle  and  following  the  line  of  least 
resistance — each  unit  its  own  command.  And  an  excellent 
method  it  was,  a  method  of  continually  creating  salients 
around  a  hard-pressed  defender  that  he  continually  thinks 
he  must  abandon.  If  the  Germans  should  get  well  across 
the  Marne  tonight,  as  they  might  quite  possibly  do,  and 
start  banging  off  their  rifles  and  machine-guns,  making 
everywhere  that  fearful  racket,  what  was  to  prevent  them 
from  flowing  on  and  on? 

In  that  evening  light,  as  we  came  down  to  Monthurel, 
where  our  lone  telephone  truck  was  waiting  for  us,  the 
rest  of  the  group  having  already  gone  on  ahead,  it  was  a 
pleasing  experience  to  catch  my  first  glimpse  of  American 
troops  coming  into  action.  A  machine-gun  corps  they  were, 
apparently,  a  long,  brown  column,  two  by  two,  walking 
slowly  forward  in  dusty  silence;  youthful,  stalwart  fellows, 
all  of  them. 
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"It's  time  they  came,"  muttered  Fallot,  as  we  stood  and 
watched  them  file  by. 

I  think  that  last  is  true.  In  that  fag  of  end  of  May  it 
was  time  American  infantry  seriously  entered  the  war. 

For  ourselves,  in  the  dusk,  we  rolled  away  some  six  miles 
to  the  rear,  to  spend  the  night  in  the  small  village  of 
Montlevon,  which  lies  on  a  hill.  This  was  the  important 
place  orders  called  us  to,  while  frontwards  the  enemy 
should  attempt  to  pass  the  Marne.  And  yet  we  took  it  not 
too  ill.  And  since  it  was  to  be  my  last  night  as  a  member 
of  the  group,  we  made  a  meal  of  it  together,  drank  more 
than  one  ever  needs,  and  afterwards  wandered  about  in 
the  starlight,  listened  to  lone  dogs  barking,  and  called  it 
a  day  after  all  and  laughed  and  smoked  our  cigars. 
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During  the  night  of  May  31  the  Germans  crossed  the 
Marne  at  Jaulgonne.  But  we  knew  nothing  of  that.  As  we 
rolled  away  next  morning  in  a  long  line  westwards  over 
the  southern  table-land  of  the  Marne,  Jaulgonne  had  al- 
ready slipped  from  our  minds.  We  were  fellows  of  this 
day  and  hour.  A  bright  lst-of-June  sunlight  warmed  our 
backs.  The  dust  whirled  up  lightly  about  us.  From  the 
direction  we  were  taking,  and  the  rumours  we  had  heard, 
Chateau-Thierry  seemed  now  to  be  our  goal. 

Eventually  we  halted  amidst  country  roads  five  or  six 
miles  south  of  the  town,  caught  in  an  extensive  block  and 
mix-up  of  military  traffic.  It  was  apparent  that  the  situa- 
tion in  this  district  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  had  been 
painted  to  be.  No  cannon-fire,  anywhere;  merely  a  pleas- 
ant continuing  sunlight  on  fields  and  hedgerows.  Were 
the  Germans  across  the  river?  Had  they  taken  Chateau- 
Thierry  after  all? 

While  we  were  eating  a  bite  of  something  by  the  road- 
side, the  occasion  presented  itself  for  my  transfer  to  my 
new  group.  One  of  their  autos  had  chanced  to  come  past  us 
out  of  the  tangle  ahead.  In  a  few  moments  I  had  shifted 
my  baggage  into  it  and  was  riding  off. 

The  Staff  of  the  3d  Group  was  located  close  by  in  a 
small  elaborate  modern  chateau,  the  Chateau  de  la  Doultre. 
As  I  entered,  they  were  finishing  lunch  in  the  chateau 
dining-room,  and  I  could  thus  rather  easily  become  one 
of  their  number,  after  the  short  ordeal  of  a  general 
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introduction  by  the  Commandant,  who  was  the  only  one  of 
them  I  knew. 

They,  too,  had  only  just  arrived  in  the  district,  and  the 
guns  were  at  present  being  put  into  battery  a  mile  or  so 
farther  front.  What  the  guns  were  to  fire  on,  or  what  was 
happening  beyond,  nearer  the  river,  no  one  knew  precisely. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  even  greater  ignorance  of  the  situa- 
tion than  with  my  former  group. 

Since  I  had  been  transferred  to  the  group  to  obtain 
experience  of  the  155  G.  P.  F.,  I  counted  on  being  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  batteries;  but  the  Commandant  an- 
nounced that  for  the  moment  I  was  to  remain  on  his  staff. 
One  reason  for  this,  he  said,  was  that  he  had  heard  that 
I  professed  not  to  believe  in  the  theories  of  dispersion, 
and  of  such  heresy  I  must  be  cured  without  delay — and 
he  let  it  be  seen  from  his  manner  that,  as  a  mathematician 
of  some  repute,  he  would  relish  rolling  up  his  sleeves  at 
the  first  quiet  moment  and  being  the  man  to  do  it.  A  second 
reason  was  that  half  his  staff  at  the  moment  were  sick  with 
the  grippe  and  he  was  in  urgent  need  of  help.  They  had, 
for  instance,  been  waiting  impatiently  all  morning  to  have 
some  kind  of  a  wire  laid  to  an  observatory.  Let  me  be 
off  at  once  and  fix  up  matters  if  I  could.  A  car  and  chauf- 
feur were  at  my  disposal;  anything  else  I  wished.  I  may 
perhaps  say  here  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days, 
it  grew  obvious  to  me  that  I  had  come  to  the  group  with 
a  prodigious  reputation  as  observer  and  telephone  expert. 
There  was  nothing  I  was  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  in 
a  practical  way  with  wire  and  telephone  box.  The  process 
of  reasoning  was  no  doubt  something  like  this:  France 
has  the  worst  telephone  system  in  the  world;  America  has 
the  best;  therefore  every  American  must  know  all  there  is 
to  know  about  telephones.  The  reputation  was  not  a  little 
disturbing,  for  in  truth  I  knew  next  to  nothing  about  the 
whole  business,  and  yet  did  not  wish  to  say  so.  One  some- 
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how  hates  to  strip  oneself  of  one's  few  laurels,  especially 
when  those  laurels  mean  work  and  a  definite  job. 

Fortunately,  on  this  first  occasion  there  were  no  technical 
difficulties  to  battle  with.  A  sergeant  had  been  sent  with- 
out a  map  to  lay  wire  five  miles  northwards  across  broken 
country  to  an  observation  post  not  actually  determined 
upon.  He  was  as  unlike  Fallot  as  a  man  could  be.  I  found 
him  running  about  in  mid-field,  red,  dripping  with  sweat, 
almost  in  nervous  tears  at  the  curses  that  had  already  been 
heaped  on  his  head.  And  while  his  men  sat  around  and 
smoked  cigarettes,  he  would  have  kept  on  running,  up 
hill  and  down,  here  and  there,  hoping,  trying  none  the  less 
to  make  good  with  bewildering,  ant-like  energy.  To  calm 
him  with  a  cigarette  and  lend  him  my  map  was  a  first 
step;  and  in  a  little  while  we  had  picked  up  certain  por- 
tions of  the  wire,  relaid  others,  and  had  a  straight  line 
trailing  forward. 

The  observatory  to  which  we  brought  the  line  was  on 
the  crest  of  the  southern  river-bank.  As  we  approached 
from  the  fields  of  the  table-land,  a  wide  valley  scene  all 
at  once  began  to  open  below,  and  down  there  across  more 
alluvial  flats,  close  to  the  northern  bank,  part  of  it  in  fact, 
lay  Chateau-Thierry.  What  was  happening  over  there? 
Was  the  town  taken  or  not?  This  side  of  the  town,  on  the 
flats,  there  was  no  sign  of  life,  only  shells  occasionally 
breaking  about  the  highroad  into  town.  Yet  as  these 
seemed  to  be  German  shells,  even  if  the  Germans  had 
taken  the  town,  they  could  not,  then,  have  advanced  far 
this  way. 

A  troublesome  screen  of  trees  rose  in  our  foreground. 
Since  there  was  no  word  of  the  guns  being  ready  to  fire, 
I  went  off  alone  westwards  to  see  if  I  could  not  possibly 
find  a  better  view  of  the  town.  Of  course,  on  that  hill- 
crest  every  spot  was  an  observatory;  the  wide  valley 
panorama  continually  stretched  out  below.  A  covered 
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aqueduct  skirted  the  ridge.  I  followed  it  slowly,  constantly 
watching,  thinking  of  the  scene  beyond — all  that  pattern  of 
fields,  woods,  vineyards,  orchards,  villages,  twisting  river- 
bed, waiting  thus  for  the  curse  of  war  to  fall  upon  it.  And 
again,  what  was  happening  down  there?  Presently  I  came 
to  a  stop;  ahead,  close  to  the  aqueduct,  in  a  plot  of  thick 
grass,  were,  a  throng  of  khaki  figures — more  Americans. 
Another  machine-gurt  corps  they  seemed  to  be.  During  the 
little  while  I  stood  watching  them,  all  remained  sitting 
there,  as  still  as  a  herd  of  brown  deer,  every  face  turned 
towards  Chateau-Thierry. 

I  circled  round  them,  found,  higher  back,  a  clump  of 
apple-trees  that  I  concluded  would  make  a  suitable  ob- 
servatory, then  was  returning  to  have  our  wire  brought 
across,  when,  from  nowhere,  there  pounced  upon  me  an 
officer  of  Colonial  Infantry.  Who  was  I?  What  was  I  doing 
there?  My  papers! 

Behind,  in  a  nook  of  shrubbery,  were  half  a  dozen 
kneeling  Colonial  Infantrymen.  I  turned  in  half-startled 
surprise.  I  had  no  papers.  Next  minute,  his  manner  grew 
most  offensive.  Ah!  he  had  been  watching  me  for  some 
time,  he  had;  watched  me  approach  those  Americans  and 
come  to  a  stop  and  then  artfully  dodge  round  them; 
watched  me  go  up  there,  hide  in  those  apple-trees,  mark 
things  on  my  map.  Besides,  there  was  no  81st  Artillery 
in  the  district.  What  was  I  doing  in  this  uniform?  Quick, 
no  more  nonsense,  my  papers!  And  that  map,  too!  Pos- 
sibly he  had  a  natural  dislike  for  all  artillerymen.  But 
that  I  had  no  papers  now  made  no  difference;  he  would 
never  have  seen  them;  and  I  told  him  as  much.  And  so, 
all  at  once,  we  did  have  a  pretty  row  together.  The  great 
feature  of  our  discussion  was  that  we  had  the  same  number 
of  stripes  on  our  sleeves;  and  thus  where  he  would  arrest 
me,  I  equally  well  would  arrest  him,  for,  by  the  happy 
turn  of  fate,  he  had  no  papers  either.  Or,  then,  if  he 
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wished  to  use  his  men  on  me,  he  would  have  to  take  me 
by  force,  stand  responsible  for  the  damage — a  comic  scene 
from  beginning  to  end.  But  the  outcome  was  that,  catch- 
ing traces  of  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  several  of  his  men, 
I  told  him  I  had  no  more  time  to  waste  on  him,  and  turned 
and  walked  away.  For  a  second  he  threatened  to  draw  his 
revolver.  A  minute  later,  when  I  glanced  around,  I  saw 
him  darting  back  across  the  fields,  a  man  on  a  vital  errand; 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Next  day,  amidst  the  uncertainty  that  continued,  we 
heard  that  American  troops  were  in  Chateau-Thierry  de- 
fending its  streets.  While  our  own  guns  fired  on  the  north- 
ern table-land,  we  at  the  observatory  kept  watch  upon  the 
valley  flats  below.  More  shells  were  falling  than  yesterday. 
But  where  ran  the  dividing  line?  It  was  an  irritating  ex- 
perience— a  whole  panorama  of  war  before  one,  and  no 
better  knowledge  to  be  had  of  what  was  happening  than 
if  one  were  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

But  as  this  second  dark  came,  it  was  at  least  definitely 
evident  that  the  German  advance  had  slowed  up  consider- 
ably. If  little  news  was  coming  out  of  that  shell-swept 
valley,  neither  were  any  Germans.  And  so  that  night,  as 
we  went  for  a  walk  together,  the  Commandant  and  I,  he 
gave  me  his  first  talk  on  dispersion.  My  chief  memory 
of  the  event  is  of  his  mathematician's  patience  finally 
coming  to  an  end,  and  of  his  standing  there  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  and,  under  the  starlight,  bawling  at  me 
that  I  had  the  obstinate  head  of  a  mule.  And  yet  I  remem- 
ber, too,  his  pulling  himself  together  and  eventually  begin- 
ning once  more,  from  the  very  start,  explaining  every 
step  with  a  simplicity  of  phrase  that  even  a  moron  ought 
to  be  able  to  understand,  while  I  once  more,  in  conclusion, 
shook  my  head,  willing  to  believe,  to  accept  all  the  theory 
he  wished  me  to  for  theory's  sake  and  his  own,  but  unable 
to  deny  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes.  In  the  past  months 
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I  had  watched  too  many  shells  fall,  and  they  had  never, 
to  my  mind,  fallen  according  to  the  laws  of  dispersion; 
dispersion  was  a  mathematical  theory  relative  to  one  con- 
dition and  place;  data,  let  us  say,  obtained  from  long- 
range  firing  was  thus  quite  inapplicable  next  minute  to 
short-range  firing,  and  vice  versa — all  this,  of  course,  so 
far  as  our  elaborate  cannon  were  concerned.  In  field- 
artillery  it  might  be  a  different  matter. 

Nevertheless  he  kept  me  on  his  staff;  and  the  next  day, 
Monday,  June  3,  since  our  ignorance  of  the  general  situa- 
tion continued,  he  told  me  to  take  a  car,  scout  around,  ask 
right  and  left,  learn  exactly,  if  I  could,  what  was  happen- 
ing in  the  valley  bellow.  Where  ran  the  line?  En  fin,  was 
Chateau-Thierry  French  or  German? 

The  easiest  way  to  find  out  what  was  happening  in 
Chateau-Thierry  seemed  to  be  to  go  down  there  and  see 
for  oneself.  The  approach  across  the  flats  was  theoretically 
forbidden  in  day-time  on  account  of  the  full  German 
view  from  the  northern  bank.  However,  it  looked  from  the 
hill-crest  as  if  one  ought  to  be  able  to  make  it  easy  enough, 
and  this  proved  to  be  the  case.  After  dismissing  the  car 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  I  was  able  to  make  my  way  steadily 
forward  into  town  by  always  keeping  in  the  protection  of 
the  roadside  trees.  Shells  were  whanging  about,  but  none 
were  of  any  great  danger  to  the  road.  Meanwhile,  not  a 
sign  of  anyone  anywhere;  telephone  wires  down,  or  string- 
ing in  a  tangle  close  to  earth;  occasional  houses  by  the 
roadside  deserted;  all  doors  and  windows  open;  now  and 
then  a  litter  of  refuse  on  a  door-step.  Eventually  I  reached 
the  railway  tracks.  Down  there  to  the  right  other  shells 
were  exploding;  but  again  without  precision  and  in  no 
great  number.  A  blue  figure  darted  away  at  one  spot.  I 
hurried  after  him  and  caught  him  up  to  ask  how  the  land 
lay  ahead.  I  learnt  that  the  Germans,  for  the  moment,  were 
holding  the  northern  bank,  and  we  this  southern  side,  and 
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that  the  bridge  in  between  was  blown  up.  It  was  useless, 
however,  to  try  to  go  farther  into  town  in  daylight,  since 
the  enemy,  from  his  superior  vantage-points  in  the  upper 
town  on  the  northern  bank,  was  sweeping  with  machine- 
gun  fire  all  this  southern  portion,  and  in  particular  the 
main  southern  highroad  and  entrance  here.  I  climbed  back, 
and  after  a  look  decided,  none  the  less,  to  continue  along 
the  highroad,  at  least  as  far  as  its  trees  hid  one.  And  surely, 
after  all,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  passage  forward  to 
those  holding  the  river-side. 

The  wreckage  of  wires  and  trees  became  worse;  green 
leaves  and  twigs  lay  scattered  everywhere  over  pavement 
and  road.  The  air  grew  keener  with  occasional  rifle-fire. 
Then  the  road  narrowed  up,  in  bare,  exposed  fashion,  to  a 
small  bridge,  and  beyond  became  a  narrow  street  between 
close  house-fronts.  A  cautious  glance  around  a  tree-trunk 
showed,  straight  ahead  down  the  street,  the  houses  of  the 
northern  bank  rising  up  sharply.  Evidently  it  was  inad- 
visable to  proceed  farther  this  way,  even  without  the  warn- 
ing of  a  dead  mule  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge.  The 
bridge  was  not  the  real  Marne  bridge,  but  merely  one  over 
a  small  side  stream  called  the  "False  Marne."  The  "False 
Marne"  leaves  the  river  above  the  town  and  meets  it  again 
down-stream.  Thus  a  sort  of  island  is  formed  in  the  lower 
town.  Since  it  was  upon  this  island  that  one  must  advance 
if  one  were  to  obtain  exact  knowledge  of  what  was  hap- 
pening by  the  river-front,  I  turned  into  a  side  street  in 
search  of  more  information.  From  a  couple  of  soldiers  I 
learnt  that  there  was  a  series  of  boards  to  and  from  a 
sunken  canal-boat  over  which  one  could  cross  to  the  island 
in  the  lee  of  its  houses.  On  this  bridge  of  fortune  I  bal- 
anced my  way  across,  reached  the  island  bank,  and  there 
at  once  came  upon  an  American  doughboy.  I  asked  him 
several  questions  and  would  have  asked  more,  when  sus- 
picion never  grew  stronger  in  a  man's  eye. 
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"Say,"  he  drawled,  eyes  under  his  helmet  fixed  on  me, 
"you  speak  mighty  good  English,  you  do,  for  a  French 
officer." 

I  told  him  I  was  an  American.  Far  from  dispelling  sus- 
picion, this  seemed  to  confirm  it.  But  he  had  let  slip  that 
he  was  attached  to  headquarters,  and  I  told  him  to  guide 
me  there.  His  scowl  quickly  agreed.  Off  we  went,  side  by 
side,  in  stern  silence.  Shortly  afterwards  we  were  descend- 
ing a  dark  corridor  under  a  house,  and  at  its  end,  in  a  low 
primitive  cellar,  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  a 
colonel  of  Colonial  Infantry.  Under  the  close  overhanging 
vault  the  Colonel's  shoulders  appeared  a  little  bent  with 
the  weight  of  circumstance,  but  he  answered  my  offer  of 
artillery  support  by  saying  that  if  our  cannon  could  silence 
any  of  the  machine-guns  in  the  upper  town,  it  would  be 
of  great  service.  Where  the  guns  were  located  was  another 
matter.  Yet,  on  second  thought,  undoubtedly  my  compa- 
triots by  the  river-side  would  know.  A  man  should  take 
me  there.  As  we  came  up  out  of  the  cellar,  guide  and  I, 
we  passed  close  by  the  doughboy  waiting  in  the  narrow 
corridor.  Reluctantly  he  moved  his  feet  to  make  room  for 
us;  but  his  eyes  under  his  helmet  again  fixed  me  with 
a  sharp  frown.  I  might  have  fooled  others;  I  was  putting 
nothing  over  on  him. 

Once  above  stairs,  in  the  open,  we  went  riverwards  by 
one  of  the  queerest  paths  imaginable.  With  the  Germans, 
from  their  commanding  height  in  the  upper  town,  holding 
under  dangerous  machine-gun  and  sharpshooter  fire  all 
streets  approaching  the  river,  these  highways  every  so 
often  had  been  heavily  barricaded  with  barrels,  boxes, 
sandbags,  unhinged  doors,  iron  sheeting,  sacking.  And  if, 
behind  these  barricades,  one  could  cross  from  one  street 
side  to  the  other,  the  only  road  forward  was  an  unseen  way, 
parallel  to  the  street,  which  had  been  knocked  through  the 
dividing  walls  of  the  houses.  From  a  barricade,  in  you 
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went  through  a  house-door,  entered  a  sitting-room,  stepped 
through  a  ragged  hole  in  its  wall,  and  found  yourself  in 
a  neighbouring  parlour.  Turning  down  a  corridor  where 
coats  still  hung  on  the  wall,  you  entered  a  kitchen,  mounted 
a  chair  to  its  dresser,  and,  passing  through  another  wall 
hole,  came  down,  flump,  on  a  loose  spring  bed,  its  white 
coverlet  already  bearing  the  mark  of  many  feet.  Then  out 
into  a  rear  garden,  round  through  a  fence,  back  into  an- 
other house,  along  another  corridor,  into  another  sitting- 
room,  and  up  on  a  red-plush  sofa  to  another  hole,  and 
foot  out  on  a  table  with  the  remnants  of  a  meal  shoved  to 
one  side  upon  it.  And  so,  now,  into  an  open  street  close 
behind  a  barricade,  rifle-fire  knocking  on  all  sides,  and 
along  through  an  opposite  line  of  houses  in  the  same 
fashion.  The  strangest  thing  of  all,  perhaps,  was  to  meet 
others  in  this  darkened  channel.  Suddenly  a  couple  of 
dirty,  unshaven  infantrymen  come  sauntering,  rifle  and 
knapsacks,  out  of  a  lady's  boudoir;  or,  as  one  kneels  on 
a  chest  of  drawers  to  pass  one's  head,  through  a  new  cavity, 
at  that  moment  a  similar  head  unexpectedly  faces  one  like 
a  reflection  in  a  mirror.  But  if  at  times  we  seemed  to  be 
so  many  grovelling  worms  in  a  piece  of  decayed  wood, 
now  and  then  we  came  into  less  confined  spaces.  One  I 
remember  was  the  shuttered  interior  of  a  large  grocery- 
store,  its  shelves  swept  bare,  its  groceries  scattered  and 
trampled  underfoot,  its  counters  strewn  with  rudely  opened 
boxes  and  tins.  Again,  in  another  broad  shop-thoroughfare 
were  a  couple  of  poilus,  rifles  over  their  shoulders,  laugh- 
ing and  pulling  on  themselves  women's  fancy  lace 
underwear. 

But  at  last  we  reached  the  river-side,  and  there,  in  posi- 
tion in  a  garden  of  some  factory,  crouched  behind  its  bor- 
der of  hedge,  rifles  shoved  through,  were  numerous 
American  infantrymen.  They  belonged  to  the  7th  Machine 
Gun  Corps  of  the  3d  U.  S.  Division.  They  were  there  to 
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prevent  the  Germans  from  crossing  the  river,  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  would  do  their  best  to  fulfil  that  task. 
But  there  was  nothing  extravagant  in  their  manner.  On  the 
contrary,  they  lay  rather  silent  and  scowling;  already  they 
had  been  forty-eight  hours  at  the  job  and  had  done  much 
shooting  at  the  Boche  and  had  kept  their  own  heads  out 
of  sight  at  the  same  time;  and  what  they  chiefly  wanted  to 
know  was  when  they  were  going  to  be  relieved. 

From  one  of  the  holes  dug  in  the  hedge,  I  looked  through 
branches  at  the  opposite  river  houses  and  streets.  At  one 
place  lay  a  dead  Senegalese — one  of  those  black  troops 
that  form  part  of  France's  Colonial  Army.  In  a  queer 
moment,  seeing  nothing  else  of  importance,  my  thoughts 
went  off  on  a  tangent  to  Africa  and  an  ignorant  Negro 
mother  bringing  him  up,  and  his  running  around  as  a 
naked  youngster,  and  then  tramping  with  knapsack  and 
rifle,  and  now  lying  there  dead  between  the  armies  of 
Europe  and  America.  Why?  And  yet  why  not?  Like  many 
another.  Bullets  snapping  back  and  forth  over  the  silent- 
running  water.  Each  man  his  own  luck  or  curse. 

The  Lieutenant  in  charge  knew  nothing  of  machine- 
guns,  but  thought  his  commanding  officer  might  know,  and 
offered  to  escort  me  to  the  latter.  We  went  through  more 
holes  in  house-walls  and  behind  more  barricades  to  a  cellar 
commanding  the  ruins  of  the  blown-up  bridge.  Two 
machine-guns  were  staged  there,  waiting  in  position  at 
vent-holes.  The  officer  in  question  had  been  on  his  feet  all 
night  and  longer,  and  it  seemed  cruel  to  wake  him  now 
from  the  short  sleep  he  was  enjoying.  Nor  could  he,  either, 
despite  his  suddenly  alert  goodwill,  give  any  definite  in- 
formation where  the  German  machine-guns  were. 

As  the  Lieutenant  and  I  were  returning  on  the  path  we 
had  come,  we  were  waylaid  by  several  genial  Frenchmen 
at  a  garden  table,  with  glasses  waiting  upon  it  and  a  bottle 
of  champagne.  Mindful  of  my  long  walk  back,  I  was  rather 
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chary  of  this  last;  yet  we  lingered  for  a  few  minutes  in 
that  garden,  sipping  the  foam  to  expressions  of  good- 
fellowship.  And  while  bullets  whined  and  zipped  and  spat, 
back  and  forth,  close  at  hand  over  our  heads,  we  talked 
lightly  of  other  things.  It  was  as  strange  a  garden-party 
as  I  have  ever  attended;  and  afterwards  biscuits  and  a 
cigar.  For  an  instant,  as  I  lit  the  cigar,  it  was  almost  to 
burst  into  a  sudden  chuckle  at  the  thought  of  all  of  us  like 
this,  so  care-free  on  the  edge  of  things,  and  all  those  others 
back  through  the  depth  of  the  land,  worrying  themselves 
ill  over  what  might  happen  here  next.  We  were  agreed,  all 
of  us,  that  the  Boche  would  never  get  across  the  river.  Let 
him  only  try.  And  now  another  glass,  or  another  biscuit, 
or  then  a  little  canned  pear  to  finish  off  with.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  was  almost  persuaded  to  take  back  to  my  group 
a  bottle  of  asparagus;  but  it  was  too  heavy,  and  as  good 
a  token  was  a  small  box  of  pate  de  foie  gras.  I  parted  with 
my  American  companion  at  a  street-corner,  where,  after 
our  debating  a  minute  whether  one  might  not  dash  across 
its  trifling  width,  a  sudden  salvo  of  bullets  informed  us 
that  the  best  way  was  always  the  round-about  way;  and  so 
up  and  down  through  house-walls,  and  across  again,  be- 
hind barricades.  In  one  last  open  garden  space  were  a  few 
white  hens.  At  first  sight  of  me  they  went  scurrying  away 
through  weeds  and  bushes,  necks  thrust  low,  legs  flinging 
up  behind.  Wild  life  as  it  was  down  there,  theirs  must  have 
been  as  wild  a  life  as  any. 

As  I  walked  the  long  road  back,  it  grew  late  afternoon. 
Then  when  I  thought  myself  safely  across  the  plain  and 
was  mounting  the  southern  bank  to  the  spot  where  I  had 
left  the  car,  I  was  suddenly  caught  in  a  squall  of  shells. 
Through  the  confusion  and  smoke  several  Senegalese  ran 
about,  yelling  strangely.  One  giant,  rifle  over  his  back, 
came  stumbling  by,  lips  bubbling  out  a  great  hullabaloo, 
and  holding  his  blood-stained  arm  crooked  up  in  the  air. 
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Yet,  as  luck  would  have  it,  in  a  duck-away  to  one  side  into 
a  hollow,  I  chanced  upon  a  hiding  company  of  Colonial 
Infantry  on  their  way  to  the  rear;  and  from  the  officer  in 
charge  I  obtained  the  best  information  of  the  day. 

According  to  him,  the  most  troublesome  machine-guns 
were  in  the  grounds  of  the  chateau — the  chateau,  I  should 
state,  being  one  built  years  ago  by  Charles  Martel  on  an 
acropolis  that  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  town.  As 
for  the  incidents  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  what 
had  happened  was  this.  On  the  night  of  June  1  everything 
had  been  prepared  to  trap  the  Germans  in  an  ambush  on 
the  bridge  at  Chateau-Thierry — the  bridge  had  been 
mined;  American  gunners  placed  in  houses  this  side;  and 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  were  well  on  the  bridge,  some  of 
them  across,  the  bridge  was  to  have  been  blown  up  and 
those  caught  on  this  side  shot  down  where  they  were.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  excitement  of  the  firing,  the  commander 
of  colonial  troops  defending  the  place  had  given  the  order 
to  blow  up  the  bridge  too  soon;  hence,  not  only  were  no 
Germans  killed,  but  it  was  Frenchmen  and  a  small  band 
of  Americans  with  them,  fighting  a  rear-guard  action  the 
other  side,  who  were  caught  and  divided  from  their  fel- 
lows. The  Americans,  and  after  them  most  of  the  French- 
men, had  managed  to  cross  farther  up-stream  on  a  railway 
bridge  that  was  still  intact;  but  Americans  in  position  on 
this  side  by  the  main  bridge  had  shot,  killed  in  dark  mid- 
stream, some  fifty  Senegalese  trying  to  swim  their  way 
across,  whose  cries  from  the  opposite  bank  in  broken 
Senegalese-French  had  seemed  to  American  ears  only  so 
many  German  voices  singing  a  war-song,  or  by  wile  trying 
to  allay  the  firing.  But  that  was  as  much  as  there  was  to 
it;  never  any  serious  attempt  by  the  Germans  to  cross; 
just  a  hazardous  sniping  on  both  sides;  and,  so  far,  no 
artillery  daring  to  fire  on  the  centre  of  the  town,  so  close, 
down  there,  were  friend  and  foe  together. 
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"It's  not  war,"  he  concluded  laughingly,  "it's  the  sack 
of  Chateau-Thierry,  on  one  side  of  the  river  by  the  Ger- 
mans, on  this  side  by  us.  Yet  how  blame  our  boys?  When 
you  see  food  and  stuff  lying  around  going  to  waste,  and 
the  communications  with  the  rear  are  poor,  and  you're 
hungry,  it's  hard  not  to  help  yourself,  isn't  it,  and  open 
a  bottle  of  wine,  too?" 

When  the  shelling  had  stopped,  I  started  out  once  more 
on  the  long  way  home.  I  was  met  by  a  second  car  sent  by 
the  Commandant,  who,  it  seemed,  was  becoming  worried 
over  my  continued  absence.  And  on  my  return  he  thought 
for  a  moment  that  I  was  joking  when  I  told  him  I  had  been 
down  into  Chateau-Thierry.  But  the  pate  de  foie  gras, 
miserable  affair  that  it  proved  to  be,  somehow  convinced 
him. 

The  news  I  had  brought  was  not  of  great  value  to  us  as 
long-range  artillerymen.  That  next  day,  June  14,  we  fired 
upon  the  upper  half  of  Chateau-Thierry,  approaching  as 
near  the  chateau  gardens  as  we  dared.  Then  there  came 
a  general  army  order  forbidding  all  further  artillery  fire 
on  the  town.  It  was  just  as  well.  Between  the  crowd  of  us, 
light  and  heavy  artillery,  now  growing  on  that  table-land, 
we  were  only  damaging  French  property  without  obtaining 
any  strategic  gain. 

We  of  the  Staff  continued  living  in  the  Chateau  de  la 
Doultre,  and  whatever  the  turmoil  of  one's  day-time  rou- 
tine, life  there  at  night  was  a  quiet,  pleasant  thing.  We 
ate  in  halls  of  oak,  played  billiards  afterwards  in  the 
billiard-room  to  cups  of  coffee,  or  read  in  the  library,  and 
slept  nightly  between  fine  sheets,  each  man  with  his  own 
bedroom  and  porcelain  wash-basin. 

The  group  was,  in  many  respects,  different  from  my  old 
one.  Here  were  no  men  of  the  world  or  civilians  of  mark, 
but  merely  a  gathering  of  average  Frenchmen,  dominated 
by  a  rather  strange,  in  moments  Rabelaisian,  mathematical 
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genius.  In  my  former  group  everything  was  supervised 
to  the  last  degree;  it  was  the  system  that  counted,  with  a 
capital  S.  Here,  everything  ran  much  as  it  pleased,  or,  at 
best,  according  to  each  man's  own  imagination  and  device. 
If  in  theory  my  new  Commandant  was  an  alert,  clear- 
headed artilleryman,  in  practice  it  was  not  quite  the  same 
thing.  He  was  the  second  laziest  man  I  have  ever  met.  The 
first  was  his  Orienteur,  or  chief  of  staff.  And  so,  though 
at  table  there  might  often  be  a  pleasant  atmosphere  of 
good-fellowship,  let  some  trouble  arise,  the  cursing  of  each 
other  that  followed  was  worse  than  any  tavern  brawl.  In 
front  of  Noyon,  during  the  retreat  with  the  English,  it  was 
this  group  that  had  lost  three  cannon.  It  should  be  stated 
in  extenuation  that  when  there  later  rose  some  question  of 
an  official  inquiry,  the  Commandant  had  been  able  to  con- 
fine his  responsibility  to  a  series  of  written  orders  received, 
and  the  incident  with  that  had  been  closed. 

Whatever  my  regret  at  quitting  my  first  group,  I  grew 
used  to  the  change — in  war,  anything  for  a  change.  And 
there  was  always  something  pleasing  about  the  Comman- 
dant, either  in  his  intelligent  outlook  on  things,  or  in  his 
jovial  smile  or  Pantagruelian  frown.  And  for  a  time,  by 
sheer  vocal  power  and  force  of  epithet,  he  would  indeed 
dominate  every  conversation.  It  was  only  when  he  had  once 
asserted  his  point  of  view  and  right  to  kinship  over  us, 
become  emperor  of  all  our  silent  glances,  that  he  would 
slip  away  and  bury  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
in  a  detective  story.  Since  his  chief  of  staff,  an  amusing, 
vitriolic  person  with  the  openly  expressed  profession  of 
anarchist,  was,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  same  temperament 
to  an  even  more  perfect  degree,  after  they  had  both  furi- 
ously fought  out  some  important  or  minor  point  between 
them,  and  the  Commandant  had  once  more  won  out  as 
haughty  aristocrat  does  over  sullen  plebeian,  or  else  then 
both  of  them  had  abandoned  the  discussion  in  mid-phase 
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for  want  of  further  breath  and  energy,  there  would  in- 
variably steal  through  headquarters  a  quiet  that  left  work 
to  be  done  for  any  who  wished  to  do  it. 

During  the  next  week  I  heard  several  times  the  story  of 
the  Senegalese  being  shot  in  mid-river  by  the  Americans. 
Whatever  head-shaking  there  was  over  this,  there  always 
followed,  none  the  less,  a  half-smile  and  praise  of  the 
American  gunners.  They  had  the  right  stuff  in  them,  these 
fellows.  In  fact,  American  stock  all  at  once  had  jumped 
very  high.  Said  everyone:  "Here,  as  a  last  resort,  with 
much  anxiety,  one  has  had  to  depend  on  these  Americans, 
throw  them  into  the  battle  no  matter  how  and  without 
proper  training,  and  they  haven't  run  away,  but  have  stood 
their  ground.  Yes,  sir.  And  they  are  husky  fellows,  you 
know.  Nor  are  they  always  thinking  of  their  own  comfort 
like  the  English,  and  they  don't  pillage;  and  they  listen 
to  what  you  tell  them.  Now,  look  here,  you  go  and  tell  an 
Englishman  the  right  way  to  do  a  thing,  and  he  won't 
listen  to  you.  No,  mon  vieux,  he  will  always  want  to  go 
on  doing  it  in  his  own  way.  Now,  an  American  .  .  ." 

This  attitude  was,  of  course,  child  of  a  new  spirit  mount- 
ing in  all  of  us.  In  these  f  ollowings  days  of  June  4th  and 
5th  and  6th  it  had  become  manifest  that  the  battle  which 
had  begun  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  which  had  driven 
the  French  armies  back  to  the  Marne  was  now  finished. 
At  Jaulgonne  the  Germans  had  been  driven  back  across 
the  river;  here,  in  Chateau-Thierry,  they  had  been  held  to 
the  northern  bank;  to  the  left,  where  the  front  turned 
northwards  across  river,  a  new  line  of  defence  had  been 
built  up,  little  by  little,  all  the  way  to  Noyon.  And  if  the 
full  force  of  the  enemy's  drive  had  been  held  up  by 
French  troops  before  Villers-Cotterets,  here,  in  this  equally 
important  Marne  district,  the  stabilizing  factor  had  been 
undoubtedly  the  Americans.  In  short,  not  only  had  the 
enemy  done  his  worst  and  failed,  but  there  was  now  at 
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last  in  line  that  new  element  so  long  counted  on  and  talked 
of.  And  in  the  very  first  engagement  it  had  shown  itself 
to  be  splendidly  better  even  than  any  had  hoped. 

True,  the  Germans,  on  their  side,  could  justly  claim  a 
great  victory.  In  excuse  for  their  failure  to  advance  far- 
ther than  they  did,  they  could  assert  that  their  own  attack 
had  taken  them  by  surprise,  that  they  had  never  thought 
to  do  more  than  reach  the  Aisne  from  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  and  that  it  was  only  when  they  saw  how  thoroughly 
they  had  broken  through  the  French  line  that  they  had 
decided  to  improvise,  continue  the  attack,  push  on  with 
what  forces  they  had,  as  far  as  they  could. 

But  we  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  For  us,  despite  the 
extent  of  our  retreat  and  the  loss  in  cannon  and  men,  the 
old  certitude  was  once  more  in  the  air,  certitude  of  victory 
in  one  way  or  another,  sooner  or  later  to  be  won. 
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WITH  THE  2ND  AND  3D  U.  S.  DIVISIONS 

The  Chateau  de  la  Doultre  was  obviously  too  hand- 
some a  billet  to  hold  long  a  minor  staff  like  ours.  We  lived 
on  in  its  oaken  halls  from  day  to  day,  hoping  for  the  best, 
it  is  true,  yet  knowing  the  best  could  never  come.  Mean- 
while, on  every  road,  American  troops  were  hourly 
pouring  into  the  district.  They  were  all  the  remainder  of 
the  3d  U.  S.  Division,  advancing  into  line  to  take  over, 
now,  the  eight  miles  of  river-front  between  Chateau-Thierry 
and  the  Jaulgonne  bend.  And  an  American  division,  as  we 
soon  learnt,  was  a  huge  affair — some  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand men,  in  comparison  to  French  and  German  divisions 
of  less  than  ten  thousand  at  the  time.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  stand  by  the  roadside  and  watch  the  long,  double  files 
of  them  come  in,  watch  them  pass  by,  each  man  with  that 
tightly  rolled  knapsack  on  his  back,  many  a  clean  young 
head  bare,  all  their  khaki  legs  and  arms  and  shoulders 
moving  in  a  slow  easy  rhythm,  and  the  dust  ever  drifting 
away  from  them  over  the  hedges. 

Then,  one  morning,  several  American  officers  paid  us  a 
visit.  Though  I  was  delegated  to  explain  what  a  dangerous 
spot  the  chateau  was  and  show  recent  bomb-holes  in  gar- 
den and  fields  about,  it  proved  of  no  avail.  A  day  or  two 
later  an  order  from  French  headquarters  bade  us  move 
ourselves  elsewhere  and  make  way  for  the  general  staff  of 
the  3d  U.  S.  Division,  General  Dickman  commanding. 

We  were  due  to  move  in  any  case.  The  front  was  be- 
coming stabilized.  Our  guns  were  being  advanced  nearer 
the  river;  where  they  went,  we  of  the  Staff  must  follow. 
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South-west  of  Chateau-Thierry,  a  valley  stream  called  the 
Rue  du  Dolloir  runs  northwards  into  the  Marne.  In  that 
valley,  right  and  left,  new  positions  were  found  for  our 
guns.  As  for  ourselves,  we  settled  farther  back  by  the 
stream-side  in  a  couple  of  farm  buildings  that  went  by  the 
name  of  Les  Arrouards.  It  was  an  impractical  place,  with- 
out proper  access  for  our  cars — a  mere  hovel,  in  short, 
damp  and  filthy.  No  more  sheets  and  fine  spring  beds,  no 
more  billiard-tables  and  libraries  and  porcelain  wash- 
basins; instead,  a  sacking  stuffed  with  fetid  straw,  a 
raucous  hawking  old  pump  out  of  doors,  and  barn-yard 
litter  all  around.  But  though  we  had  thus  fallen  from  one 
end  of  the  social  scale  to  the  other,  all  in  a  summer's  day, 
no  complaint  was  made.  It  was  part  of  our  present  life. 
This  was  war;  one  day  here,  the  next  day  there;  each  day 
its  own  chance  and  makeshift.  True,  a  philosopher  might 
reason  otherwise  here,  find  proof  that  there  is  no  great 
difference,  after  all,  between  pump  and  porcelain,  provided 
one  has  a  governing  thought  in  mind  .  .  .  comfort,  only 
a  sterile  issue.  But  we  were  not  philosophers. 

Since  the  observatory  was  now  rather  far  from  our  guns 
to  the  north-east,  we  established  a  new  post  closer  in  front 
of  us.  Opposite,  across  river,  rose  Hill  204,  that  key- 
position  to  Chateau-Thierry.  The  hill  was  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  town,  at  a  turn  of  the  river  southwards.  And 
so  to  the  left  of  the  hill,  as  from  a  corner  bastion,  the 
front  now  turned  away  to  the  north-west  over  the  fields 
and  woods  and  valleys  of  the  northern  table-land.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  German  advance,  there  had  been  a  scram- 
bling struggle  for  Hill  204.  If  the  line  eventually  ran 
nearly  over  its  middle,  it  was  the  Germans  who  held  the 
better,  dominating  portion. 

I  had  watched  our  G.  P.  Fs.  make  the  voyage  forward. 
They  were  certainly  more  cumbersome  to  manoeuvre  than 
the  already  cumbersome  enough  145;  and,  once  dragged 
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to  their  designated  spot  of  fire,  and  their  carriage  trail 
split  apart  and  fastened,  they  had  to  be  provided  with  a 
deep  pit  to  allow  for  the  tube's  recoil  and  large  angle  of 
traverse.  But,  at  last  in  position,  they  none  the  less  pre- 
sented a  smart  appearance,  with  their  low  centre  of  gravity, 
massive  hold  on  the  earth,  and  pivoting-tube  ready  for 
any  objective. 

My  chief  duty  on  the  Staff,  since  my  trip  to  Chateau- 
Thierry,  had  been  to  go  off  daily  in  search  of  information 
and  work  for  us  to  do.  For  a  brief  time,  while  the  German 
attack  was  dying  down,  the  situation  had  remained  uncer- 
tain across  the  river.  But  there,  too,  American  troops  had 
largely  aided  in  blocking  the  German  advance,  and  now 
another  large  American  division — the  2nd — was  taking 
over  a  twelve-mile  line  of  front,  from  Hill  204  to  the 
north-west. 

One  day,  on  a  second  hurried  passage  through  Chezy- 
sur-Marne,  the  town  being  under  shell-fire  at  the  time,  I 
was  halted  by  a  French  soldier  darting  forth  fixed  bayonet 
from  a  protected  cellar-entrance.  What  was  the  trouble? 
He  did  not  know.  I  must  get  out  and  follow  him,  that  was 
all.  He  had  orders  to  stop  me.  Led  away,  I  saw  myself 
again  being  taken  for  a  spy.  Three  times  in  almost  as  many 
days  was  getting  to  be  something  more  than  a  novelty.  In 
future,  I  told  myself,  I  really  must  travel  with  an  official 
paper  of  some  kind.  However,  brought  like  a  prisoner 
before  an  irate  colonel  of  cavalry,  I  was  merely  treated 
as  an  ordinary  artilleryman  and  given  a  stentorian  calling- 
down.  Night  and  day,  shells  were  falling  on  Chezy.  Life 
here  had  become  impossible.  And  the  fault  was  all  with 
our  guns.  It  was  they  who  were  drawing  this  fire  on  the 
town.  Didn't  we  realize,  nom  de  Dieu,  that  he  had  made 
Chezy  his  cavalry  headquarters?  Let  our  guns  be  taken 
away  from  here  at  once,  way  away  .  .  .  away  over  there 
somewhere.  I  must  go  back  and  tell  my  commandant  so 
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immediately.  On  my  venturing  to  answer  that  our  cannon 
were,  possibly,  not  so  near  Chezy  as  he  thought,  and  there 
in  any  case  by  our  Colonel's  orders,  what  with  the  coin- 
cidence of  a  shell  at  that  moment  loudly  exploding  outside, 
it  was  as  if  a  whole  roof  were  falling  on  my  head. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  incident  that  evening  to  the  Com- 
mandant, he  laughed,  gave  me  a  piquant  discourse  on  the 
role  of  the  cavalry  and  on  cavalrymen  in  general  during 
the  war,  and  told  me  that  if  the  Colonel  stopped  me  again, 
I  was  to  advise  him  to  move  his  headquarters  away  from 
a  prominent  bridge  across  the  Marne.  All  very  well  as 
this  might  be,  a  day  or  two  later  I  found  myself  again 
halted  in  Chezy,  again  being  led  before  the  Colonel.  What 
should  I  say  in  excuse? 

To  my  surprise,  the  Colonel  greeted  me  most  affably; 
his  manner  had  completely  changed.  The  reason  became 
slowly  evident.  With  the  German  advance  at  an  end,  shells 
were  no  longer  falling  on  Chezy,  and  he  attributed  this 
blessing  to  my  doing.  He  thanked  me,  congratulated  me. 
And  he  had  heard  about  me  now,  heard  I  was  an  American. 
Why,  diable,  hadn't  I  said  so  the  other  day?  With  that, 
a  little  in  the  manner  of  one  awarding  a  recompense,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  something  for  me.  In  fact,  it  was  for 
this  that  he  had  called  me  in  today.  It  was  an  important 
piece  of  news  his  wireless  had  picked  up.  Where  was  that 
slip?  For  a  moment,  as  he  turned  over  the  papers  on  his 
table,  I  was  half  afraid  he  would  not  find  it.  Ah!  here  it 
was.  "There,"  said  he,  extending  a  piece  of  paper.  "Make 
any  use  of  that  you  wish." 

I  glanced  at  the  slip.  Written  there,  was  yesterday's  of- 
ficial communique — communique  already  printed  in  the 
Paris  morning  paper  in  my  pocket. 

Incidentally,  I  still  possess  that  newspaper.  It  tells, 
among  other  things,  how  "our  artillerymen  before 
Chateau-Thierry  have  just  taken  among  the  vineyards  sur- 
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rounding  the  town  a  rich  harvest  of  German  blood."  There 
is  also  this  sentence:  "Above  all,  the  Boche  would  like  to 
fix  his  right  wing  at  Chateau-Thierry.  And  when  Luden- 
dorff  wants  something  bad  enough,  he  does  not  skimp  the 
skin  of  his  soldiers."  Here  is  a  view  of  Chateau-Thierry: 
"Many  houses  in  the  town  are  burning.  Down  there,  shells 
are  bursting  repeatedly.  Yellow  and  green  vapors  rise 
about  the  church  steeple.  The  poison  gas  of  the  Germans 
now  serves  as  incense  in  this  church.  Although  the  artillery 
keeps  on  pounding  hard  and  without  let,  its  heavy  voice 
does  not  cover  the  rapid  noise  of  the  machine-guns.  One 
might  think  one  were  hearing  indefatigable  hammers,  nail- 
ing thousands  of  coffins."  Or,  again:  "The  Marne  yesterday 
ran  red  with  blood." 

No  doubt,  it  was  for  these  passages  that  I  put  the  paper 
aside  at  the  time.  They  read  so  comically.  And  yet  the 
strange  part  is  that  it  is,  now,  these  same  passages,  and 
their  like,  that  pass  as  a  true  history  of  what  happened  in 
those  days.  It  has  even  got  to  such  a  point  that  one  feels 
almost  as  if  one  ought  to  adopt  an  apologetic  attitude  be- 
fore saying  that  the  truth  is  that  probably  not  half  a  dozen 
Germans  lost  their  lives  in  this  battle  for  Chateau-Thierry. 

The  Germans  came  down  towards  Chateau-Thierry  as 
they  came  down  towards  Jaulgonne,  meeting  nowhere  any 
serious  resistance.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  an  advanced 
party,  crossing  a  wheat-field,  drew  the  fire  of  an  American 
machine-gun.  There  were  a  few  casualties.  But  with  that 
all  the  others  took  to  cover  and,  creeping  into  town  a  hun- 
dred different  ways,  banging  their  own  machine-guns  on 
all  sides  with  a  terrifying  racket,  they  drove  the  few  de- 
fenders on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  back  to  the  south; 
and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  As  for  artillery  fire,  neither 
the  Germans  nor  ourselves  threw  one  shell  into  the  centre 
of  the  town;  it  was,  as  I  have  previously  shown,  absolutely 
impossible  for  either  of  us  to  distinguish  where  friend  or 
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foe  was,  down  there.  It  was  only  the  far  outskirts  that  any 
of  us  dared  bombard. 

With  the  stabilization  of  our  front,  there  grew  less  need 
for  direct  information  concerning  the  enemy's  movements. 
Nevertheless  I  continued  my  travels  as  liaison  officer  now. 
On  one  occasion  I  met  my  former  Commandant.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  he  expressed  disapproval  of 
the  duties  my  new  Commandant  was  assigning  me.  "Think 
of  him  sending  you  out  like  this,  right  and  left,  just  to 
satisfy  his  idle  curiosity!" 

I  doubted  whether  it  were  merely  curiosity.  For  that 
matter,  was  curiosity  such  a  condemnable  quality  in  a 
commander  in  war  time?  My  travels,  in  any  case,  con- 
tinued; and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  I  was  told  to  include 
regimental  headquarters  in  my  daily  rounds;  and  in  a 
short  while,  though  attached  always  to  the  3d  Group,  I 
became  virtually  liaison  officer  for  the  whole  regiment. 

We  of  the  81st,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  army 
artillery,  and  our  Army  at  this  time  was  the  6th.  The 
front  extended  from  the  Jaulgonne  bend  along  the  Marne 
to  Chateau-Thierry,  and  then  across  the  river  from  Hill 
204  for  twenty  miles  to  the  north-west.  Two  army-corps 
composed  the  Army:  the  21st  and  the  38th.  Across  the 
river  was  the  21st  Corps  with  its  two  divisions,  the  167th 
French  Division  and  the  2nd  U.  S.  Division.  Guarding  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  was  the  38th  Corps,  comprising 
three  divisions:  the  10th  Colonial  Division  at  Hill  204 
and  Chateau-Thierry;  the  3d  U.  S.  Division  along  the  river 
to  the  Jaulgonne  bend;  and  at  that  extremity  the  20th 
French  Division.  There  were  thus  five  divisions  to  the 
Army,  three  French  and  two  American.  Since  the  Ameri- 
can divisions  were  so  much  larger  than  the  French, 
American  troops  preponderated  in  the  sector.  True,  the 
French  10th  Colonial  Division  held  the  important  army 
centre  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  astride  the  river  at  Hill  204. 
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Anything  on  this  front,  anything  concerning  these  units, 
therefore  concerned  us  as  army  artillery.  But  as  each 
corps  and  division  had  also  its  own  artillery,  our  particular 
business  was  to  fire  deeper  into  the  enemy's  lines  than 
others  could,  or  concentrate  our  attention  on  near  objects 
of  importance  that  needed  our  special  help.  As  to  the 
manner  of  giving  this  help,  or  even  its  advisability,  our 
Colonel  was  left  considerable  leeway  of  judgment. 

In  normal  circumstances  there  exist  reliable  channels  of 
communication  between  army  and  army-corps  and  di- 
visions; but  in  this  instance  there  was  the  unusual  problem 
of  two  nationalities,  speaking  different  languages,  sud- 
denly brought  to  work  in  together,  neither  of  them  as  yet 
over-experienced  in  the  other's  ways.  My  daily  trip  was 
intended  to  be  a  short  cut  through  much  of  this  difficulty. 
I  was  to  bring  the  offer  of  our  guns  directly  to  the  different 
units  and  learn  from  each  what  particular  need  they  might 
have  for  our  help  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 

When  I  first  returned  to  the  Chateau  de  la  Doultre  and 
that  familiar  library  room,  General  Dickman  had  heard 
nothing  of  our  forty-eight  guns  and,  though  listening  to  a 
statement  of  their  range  and  power,  doubted  in  the  end 
if  there  would  be  much  need  for  them  for  the  present.  The 
division,  you  see,  was,  for  the  time  being,  on  the  defensive; 
they  hadn't  even  their  own  artillery  yet.  However,  as  Ger- 
man batteries  opposite  began  to  shell  the  lines  of  the  3d 
Division,  this  first  impression  of  our  need  changed  and 
there  was  soon  a  daily  something  for  us  to  do. 

With  the  2nd  U.  S.  Division  across  the  river  it  was 
easier  to  establish  relationship.  I  had  several  friends  on 
the  Staff  of  the  Division  Artillery  Brigade,  one  of  them 
a  former  class-mate  at  Fontainebleau.  Also  the  division 
was  attacking  a  wood  in  front  of  them,  the  Bois  de  Belleau, 
and  needed  artillery  support.  And,  thanks  to  the  curve  of 
the  front,  the  majority  of  our  guns  south  of  the  river  were 
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well  placed  to  throw  a  raking  fire  on  such  localities  as 
Belleau  village,  Torcy,  Lucy-Clignon,  Monthiers,  Etrepilly. 
The  only  trouble  was  in  keeping  in  close  touch  with  each 
other.  Direct  telephone  communications  were  out  of  ques- 
tion, as  there  was  the  river  and  its  whole  valley  to  cross, 
and  our  regimental  headquarters  were  as  far  south  of  the 
Marne,  amidst  the  wheat-fields  of  the  table-land,  as  their 
headquarters  were  to  the  north.  But  we  plotted  out  between 
us  a  wireless  code  and,  that  way,  satisfactorily  bridged 
the  distance. 

The  work  with  French  bureaux  was  more  cut  and  dried. 
For  this  liaison  service  I  generally  left  Les  Arrouards  in 
the  early  afternoon  and  was  often  not  back  until  evening. 
I  enjoyed  the  task.  Of  course  in  one  sense  the  long,  daily 
ride  was  as  dull  as  any  could  be.  With  the  close  of  the 
German  offensive,  all  circumstances  of  war  had  entirely 
passed  out  of  it.  It  had  become  merely  the  same  swerving 
country  ride  from  bureau  to  bureau,  through  small  villages 
and  poppy-strewn  wheat-fields  and  down  long,  rustling 
green  sequences  of  poplar.  But,  just  for  that,  I  somehow 
never  grew  tired  of  it.  And  there  was  always  the  Marne 
under  the  June  sunlight  for  me  to  be  crossing  and  recross- 
ing.  One  spot,  I  remember,  every  time  I  passed  there,  gave 
me  the  same  thrill.  The  whole  descent  to  the  river  suddenly 
opened  before  one,  and  down  through  the  vineyards  and 
fields  and  orchards  wound  the  road,  and  beyond  was  all 
the  turning  valley  distance,  and  overhead  the  great  ex- 
panse of  sky,  on  many  a  day  gloriously  flecked  with  clouds. 
In  war  one  had  to  shut  oneself  off  from  so  much  that  one 
came  to  live  in  a  stern,  at  times  almost  bitter,  solitude; 
and  it  was  in  such  moments  as  this  that  everything  could 
suddenly  change,  and  much  inside  oneself  relax.  And  at 
this  particular  spot,  down  there  through  the  green  of  the 
valley  flat,  was  the  river  twisting  away;  and  by  a  bridge, 
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if  there  were  time,  one  could  suddenly  strip  and  take  a 
plunge  in  the  stream. 

Also,  I  enjoyed  the  thought  that  I  was  perhaps  building 
up  a  service  of  my  own  and  being  of  some  little  use.  It 
was  a  haphazard  affair,  would  not  last;  but  what  of  that? 
And  I  carried  the  news.  As  much  as  any  on  that  army 
front,  I  knew  daily  exactly  what  was  happening.  This  was 
in  itself  a  great  boon.  In  war  nothing  adds  more  to  the 
drudgery  of  existence  than  continual  blank  ignorance  of 
all  that  is  happening  around.  And,  again,  if  my  role  might 
appear  at  times  to  have  become  a  passive  one,  there  was 
always  much  that  was  new  to  me,  to  watch  as  a  silent 
spectator.  I  came  to  have  some  inkling  how  armies  and 
army-corps  and  divisions  were  handled;  and  I  came  to 
meet  all  kinds  of  people,  among  them,  of  course,  my  more 
immediate  superiors  of  the  Regimental  Staff. 

With  it  all,  I  perhaps  grew  slightly  disillusioned.  In  each 
of  these  staffs,  efficient  as  they  might  be,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  little  something  lacking,  a  want  of  the  right  proportion, 
a  need  for  fresh  air.  I  knew  that  it  was  not  their  individual 
fault,  that  it  was  something  common  in  the  nature  of  all 
staffs,  that,  given  the  same  circumstances,  I  should  myself 
rapidly  fall  into  the  same  trend.  But  on  dark  days  it 
weighed  on  one's  morale  to  see  that  war  must  ever  be  like 
this,  that  out  in  the  field  there  must  be  fellows  hourly 
risking  their  lives,  sacrificing  their  all,  and  that  here  in 
the  rear  there  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  quite  a  few  others, 
firmly  ordering  them  about  and  risking  simply  nothing 
at  all.  The  contrast  seemed  too  extreme;  life  is  too  precious 
a  thing  for  each  of  us;  what  cause  is  worth  my  death  and 
not  yours,  too,  who  send  me  to  my  death?  Why  should  you 
ever  remain  the  privileged  superman  of  us  two? 

Nor  are  the  problems  individual  staff  officers  have  to 
struggle  with  so  great  as  they  are  often  made  out  to  be. 
Something  of  a  hocus-pocus  here.  Staff  duties  chiefly 
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consist  in  elaborating,  sometimes  in  merely  transmitting, 
another  man's  orders.  It  is  the  order  that  is  the  important 
thing.  A  leader  there  must  always  be;  but  leadership  and 
staff  work  are  not  synonymous.  Nor  is  there  a  special 
technique  of  staff  service  that  need  be  learnt  as  a  thing 
apart;  the  staff  colleges  of  peace  times  are  a  pompous 
misnomer,  the  beginning  of  a  wrong  emphasis.  Battles  are 
fought  in  the  field  in  accordance  with  the  simplest  of 
orders;  and  the  best  training  for  leadership  in  the  field  is 
experience  in  the  field;  and  the  best  kind  of  a  staff  officer 
is  an  experienced  field  officer,  and  there  is  nothing  else. 

I  brought  these  conclusions,  one  day,  to  my  former 
Captain.  "Pooh!"  he  said,  "all  that  wouldn't  make  the 
slightest  difference.  On  every  staff  you'll  find  always  the 
same  thing — un  vieux  rossignol,  entoure  d'un  tas  de  jeunes 
embusques." 

The  9th  of  June,  on  the  Noyon  front,  the  Germans  sud- 
denly attacked  towards  Compiegne;  and  for  a  day  or  two 
we  read  breathlessly  of  all  our  old  battery  positions,  of 
Saint-Amand,  of  the  whole  of  the  plateau  of  Lassigny, 
being  captured  by  the  enemy.  And  now  the  struggle  was 
swaying  across  the  little  stream  that  ran  through  Melicocq. 
Yet  that  was  all.  In  a  day  or  two  more  the  advance  had 
come  to  an  end.  Anxiety  ceased.  The  front  was  stabilized. 
And  in  good  token  of  the  counter-attack  that  must  some 
day  come,  here  about  us  were  all  these  Americans,  with 
their  youth  and  strength  and  inspiring  self-confidence. 

As  the  days  passed,  the  local  fighting  across  the  river  in 
the  Bois  de  Belleau  continued.  The  American  brigade  of 
Marines  fighting  there  seemed  to  have  run  into  a  snag. 
The  woods  were  a  terrible  place — no  more  than  a  dense 
hunting-thicket,  strewn  with  boulders,  brambles,  and  pit- 
falls. The  Germans,  if  driven  from  the  southern  edges,  had 
managed  to  fortify  the  middle  of  the  wood,  or,  more  par- 
ticularly, its  upper  end,  and  constantly  operated  through 
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it  a  bewildering,  uncanny  criss-cross  of  machine-gun  fire. 
And  though  the  losses  grew  daily  and  began  to  attain 
disquieting  proportions,  still  the  struggle  went  on. 

In  our  small  way  we  tried  to  help  by  bombarding  the 
rear  areas,  to  isolate  the  woods  and  prevent  ammunition 
and  reinforcements  from  coining  up;  but  often  still  an- 
other attack  would  have  been  made,  a  "surprise  attack"  as 
it  was  called,  without  ourselves,  or  even  their  own  artil- 
lery, knowing  anything  of  it.  It  was  as  though,  in  the 
mind  of  the  American  commander,  artillery  were  not 
wanted,  and  the  infantry,  American  infantry,  were  to  see 
the  thing  through  unaided.  At  last  the  two  gallant  Marine 
regiments  fighting  there  were  so  decimated  that  a  regiment 
had  to  be  borrowed  from  the  3d  U.  S.  Division  to  relieve 
them.  But  by  this  time  the  American  line  was  up  against 
the  well-organized  fortress  at  the  tip  of  the  woods,  and  no 
progress  was  made. 

French  opinion  grew  a  little  critical.  Wonderful  hero- 
ism, yes!  But  what  were  the  Americans  doing  in  those 
woods?  Why  take  the  woods,  anyway?  The  woods  once 
taken  at  a  heavy  sacrifice  like  this,  there  were  other  woods 
in  the  same  fashion  close  behind.  And  everyone  knows 
that  half  a  wood  is  better  than  a  whole  wood;  for  if  you 
take  the  whole  of  a  wood,  the  enemy  can  bombard  you 
relentlessly,  while  if  you  divide  it  with  him,  he  must  leave 
you  alone.  Or  if  the  woods  for  strategic  reasons  must  be 
taken,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  price  for  them,  only  in 
shells.  Let  those  in  the  wood  be  withdrawn  and  the  woods 
be  subjected  to  a  severe  bombardment,  and  the  rest  would 
be  easy.  French  opinion,  however,  was  without  influence 
on  the  situation.  The  2nd  Division,  though  nominally 
under  the  French  21st  Corps,  had  asked  to  be  given  a  free 
hand. 

As  for  the  3d  U.  S.  Division,  south  of  the  Marne,  there 
was  a  moment  when  it  seemed  as  if  it,  too,  were  about 
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to  embark  on  a  parallel  adventure.  Possibly  the  2nd  Di- 
vision was  drawing  enviably  large  attention  on  itself  in 
America  for  the  fighting  in  Belleau  Woods.  "The  idea  is 
this,"  said  a  staff  officer  at  divisional  headquarters,  "we're 
going  to  cross  the  river  here,  and  we're  going  to  cross  the 
river  there,  and  then  we  are  going  to  advance,  and  then 
we're  going  to  come  around  like  this."  He  made  a  neat 
clasping  motion  with  his  arms.  "Do  you  understand?" 

I  did;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  here  was  an- 
other member  of  a  staff,  whatever  his  earnest  intent,  in 
truth  merely  playing  at  a  game  of  war.  At  least,  even 
though  this  attack  was  a  serious  matter  to  him,  very  serious, 
and  he  would  do  his  best  by  it,  how  different  was  the 
seriousness  of  the  man  who,  when  the  attack  came,  must 
cross  river,  charge  barbed  wire  and  enemy  machine-guns, 
lie  in  the  open  exposed  to  bombardment,  push  body  and 
brain  on  and  on,  exposed  to  every  assault.  I  asked  what 
the  precise  object  of  the  attack  was.  "Capture  Boches," 
he  replied,  "kill  them;  perhaps  get  a  footing  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  Now  I'll  show  you  what  artillery  support 
we'd  like  from  your  outfit." 

And  so,  carrying  the  message  on  to  regimental  head- 
quarters, I  went  rather  distressed  with  the  thought  that, 
for  no  better  objective  than  this,  many  a  young  man  was 
going  to  his  death  tonight.  Yet  not  to  slip  up  on  our  part 
of  the  business,  we  went  thoroughly  into  the  matter  and  at 
the  given  hour  concentrated  a  heavy  fire  on  those  opposite 
shores.  Early  next  day,  when  I  went  to  learn  how  the  attack 
was  progressing,  I  was  to  hear  that  it  had  never  taken 
place.  At  the  last  minute  the  affair  had  been  wisely  called 
off. 

About  this  time  small  night-raids  by  American  infantry- 
men began  to  be  made  across  the  river.  These  were  daring 
ventures.  In  the  midnight  a  few  volunteers  would  stealthily 
launch  a  boat,  put  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and  after 
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waiting  in  ambush  in  the  dark  of  that  other  shore,  or, 
maybe,  upon  boldly  entering  a  cellar,  would  collar  a  Ger- 
man or  two  and  return  with  their  prize.  At  headquarters 
the  prisoners  would  be  closely  questioned  for  information 
concerning  the  divisions  and  regiments  opposite,  infor- 
mation that  was  always  very  valuable.  Occasionally, 
though  less  often,  the  enemy  would  try  to  retaliate  in  the 
same  fashion. 

Except  for  the  few  shells  daily  tossing  back  and  forth, 
among  them  our  own,  a  general  quiet  settled  upon  this 
sector  south  of  the  river.  And  the  quiet  extended,  of  course, 
to  Les  Arrouards;  indeed,  only  the  rarest  of  shells  troubled 
the  serenity  of  our  valley.  In  the  mean  time,  khaki  had 
spread  all  about  us.  There  were  young  khaki  figures  every- 
where, and  military  police  at  each  cross-road,  and  signs 
in  English  right  and  left;  and  on  every  roadway  rolled  big 
khaki  lorries,  or  scooted  rapid  khaki-bouncing  motor- 
cycles. We  had  come  to  be  but  an  islet  of  blue  amongst 
them.  Sometimes,  despite  our  seclusion  across  the  brook, 
doughboys  in  a  casual  stroll  along  the  willows  of  the 
stream  would  pay  us  a  visit  and  try  to  talk  French  with 
our  men  and  exchange  cigarettes  for  a  glass  of  wine.  As 
a  rule,  Frenchmen  dislike  American  tobacco;  much  prefer 
their  own  "caporaV ;  but  at  this  juncture  it  was  quite  the 
thing  to  have  a  package  of  American  cigarettes  about  one's 
person,  at  least  to  offer  on  occasion.  And  the  craze  ex- 
tended to  anything  American,  jack-knives,  chocolates, 
leather  vests. 

One  night  there  was  a  drunken  row  outside  our  camp. 
With  that  the  Commandant  turned  to  me  with  the  injunc- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  in  future  my  countrymen  behave 
themselves.  The  simplest  procedure,  I  suppose,  would  have 
been  to  report  the  incident  to  American  Divisional  Head- 
quarters. But  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason,  after  all,  why 
French  and  Americans  should  not  fraternize  in  a  normal 
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way;  and  on  the  next  appearance  of  our  visitor  I  picked 
out  their  chief — a  sergeant,  as  I  remember  it — and  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  him.  He  was  one  of  the  toughest 
men  I  have  ever  met,  master  of  the  crudest  slang  imagi- 
nable, and  with  enough  insubordinate  talk  in  him  to  hang 
a  dozen  men.  I  told  him  that  while  we  had  no  objection 
to  his  friends  and  himself  coming  and  talking  to  our  men, 
or  having  a  sociable  drink  together  under  the  trees  in  the 
French  manner — and  I  elaborated  on  the  French  manner 
— we  couldn't  tolerate  any  more  rough  stuff.  Another  in- 
stance of  that,  and  the  whole  business  would  stop.  "So 
you'd  better  see  to  it  personally,"  I  concluded,  "that  they 
behave."  He  took  this  of  a  sudden  so  much  to  heart  that 
he  whipped  out  his  revolver  and  swore  on  it,  then  and 
there,  that  he  would  "shoot  the  guts"  out  of  the  first  man 
that  spoiled  the  game.  Whether  he  would  or  not,  I  don't 
know;  but  he  had  an  impressive  way  with  him.  After  that, 
at  any  rate,  we  enjoyed  model  fraternizings — khaki  fig- 
ures sitting  out  under  the  trees  in  a  quiet  stiff  manner 
and  drinking  wine  from  tin  cups,  much  as  if  from  a  tea- 
cup, little  finger  held  in  the  air,  all  in  the  French  manner, 
no  doubt. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  in  that  other  sector  across  the  river 
to  the  north-west,  the  Bois  de  Belleau  was  at  last  taken. 
The  3d  Battalion  of  the  5th  Marines  did  the  job.  The  woods 
had  been  previously  evacuated  and  bombarded  all  day 
with  a  total  of  fifteen  thousand  shells.  When  the  Marines 
rushed  in,  at  the  loss  of  some  thirty  killed  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  wounded,  they  swiftly  overcame  the  three 
hundred  Germans  remaining  there  and  captured  their 
twenty-three  machine-guns. 

The  Bois  de  Belleau  figures  large  in  American  military 
annals.  In  General  Pershing's  words,  "The  Bois  de  Belleau 
was  for  the  United  States  the  biggest  battle  since  Appomat- 
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tox  and  the  most  considerable  engagement  American 
troops  had  ever  had  with  a  foreign  army.  Not  in  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Mexican  War,  or  the  Spanish  conflict  had  as 
many  soldiers  participated  in  a  single  engagement."  To 
this  one  might  add  that,  for  a  single  engagement,  it  lasted 
longer  than  any  battle  in  the  world.  Each  year  there  are 
large  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  its  cemetery  under  the  hill. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  There  were  surely  no  finer 
heroes  than  those  Marines  of  the  2nd  Division  who  charged 
and  recharged  through  the  wood  during  that  June  1918. 
Aptly  has  the  wood  been  renamed  by  the  French  the  "Bois 
de  la  Brigade  de  la  Marine." 

However,  the  cost  in  all  was  some  nine  thousand  Ameri- 
can casualties,  and  the  strategic  gain  virtually  nil.  The 
capture  of  the  Bois  de  Belleau  helped  in  no  particular  way 
to  defeat  the  German  armies  except  by  matching  American 
dead  with  German.  It  has  been  said  that  here  the  invading 
German  armies  were  beaten  back  from  their  thrust  at 
Paris,  or  that  here  was  the  first  territory  recovered  from 
the  German  armies  on  the  final  march  to  victory.  Neither 
of  these  statements  is  true.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  taking 
of  this  small  plot  of  woodland  aided  the  Allied  counter- 
attack later  on.  That  counter-attack,  when  it  came,  was  far 
to  the  north  and  had  wrought  its  full  effect  before  the 
American  division  then  in  Belleau  Woods  could  take  even 
the  next  similar  wood  beyond,  the  Bois  de  Bouresches.  As 
for  the  effect  it  had  on  the  spirits  of  those  engaged  who 
came  out  of  the  fray  alive,  here  are  a  few  extracts  from 
American  official  bulletins  of  the  time. 

June  10th  .  .  .  Officers  and  men  are  now  at  a  state 
scarcely  less  than  complete  physical  exhaustion.  Men  fall 
asleep  under  bombardment,  and  the  physical  exhaustion 
and  heavy  losses  are  a  combination  calculated  to  damage 
morale.  .  .  . 
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June  20th  .  .  .  Attack  failed  because  companies  of 
7th  infantry  fell  back  when  a  few  casualties  occurred.  .  .  . 

June  22nd  .  .  .  The  Commanding  Officer  3d  Division 
5th  Marines,  now  in  there,  has  been  told  that  this  is  in- 
tolerable and  that  he  will  clean  the  woods  by  10  o'clock 
to-morrow  night.  .  .  . 

June  23rd  .  .  .  A  failure.  .  .  . 

The  truth  of  the  Bois  de  Belleau  seems  to  be  this.  With 
the  German  advance  stopped,  the  command  of  the  2nd 
U.  S.  Division  wished  to  proceed  to  the  attack,  start  some- 
thing on  its  own  account;  and  there  was  this  bit  of  woods 
in  front;  and  so  battalions  were  sent  to  attack  it,  across 
open  wheat-fields,  without  proper  artillery  preparation, 
and  they  were  mowed  down,  and  the  few  that  reached  the 
woods,  lacking  any  organized  support,  were  in  the  next 
few  days  forced  to  abandon  nearly  all  they  had  gained; 
and  so  they  and  new  companies  were  kept  driving  at  the 
wood,  back  and  forth  through  it,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  sometimes  with  ill-prepared  artillery  fire,  sometimes 
with  no  artillery  fire  at  all,  and  all  this  by  the  orders  of  a 
stubborn  command,  growing  more  and  more  angry  at  the 
continuation  of  this  nonsense,  yet  itself  heedless  of  ele- 
mentary tactics  that  four  years'  warfare  had  taught  all 
combatants,  and  ever  without  proper  knowledge  of  the 
correct  topography  of  the  woods,  or  where  the  Germans 
in  it  were  exactly,  or  what  was  the  true  nature  of  the 
latter's  defence-works. 

In  his  history  of  the  war,  LudendorfF  refers  to  the  Bois 
de  Belleau  as  follows: 

West  of  Chateau-Thierry,  Americans  who  had  been  a 
long  time  in  France  had  bravely  attacked  our  thinly  held 
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fronts;  but  they  were  unskilfully  led,  attacked  in  dense 
masses,  and  failed. 

With  the  fighting  in  the  Bois  de  Belleau  at  an  end,  the 
calm  on  our  whole  army  front  became  complete.  Only 
rarely  now  was  there  work  for  our  guns  to  do. 

One  night  the  Chateau  de  la  Doultre  was  bombarded  by 
a  long-range  cannon.  As  the  exact  time  of  the  various 
shell  explosions  had  fortunately  been  recorded,  on  visiting 
several  army  observation  posts  that  tabulated  flashes  seen 
or  sounds  heard  in  enemy  lines,  I  found  that  at  the  given 
minutes  two  of  these  observatories  had  noticed  respectively 
flashes  and  sounds.  This  gave  two  lines  of  direction  that 
intersected  at  a  point  in  enemy  territory.  I  brought  the 
facts  rather  dubiously  to  regimental  headquarters.  The 
Colonel  took  them  up  at  once  and  ordered  that  our  group 
should  fire  on  the  point  of  intersection.  Further  the  air 
squadron  should  go  up  and  regulate  our  fire. 

So  there  passed  an  afternoon  with  ourselves  firing  shell 
after  shell  through  the  skies  and  an  aviator  overhead 
directing  our  aim.  As  twilight  came,  the  Commandant  was 
pleased  with  the  result.  But  it  was  hard  to  share  his  con- 
fidence. Now  the  aviator  thought  he  saw  the  gun,  now  he 
didn't;  now  our  shots  were  falling  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  now  the  aviator  couldn't  see  them  at  all;  now  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  his  announcements;  and  then,  when 
every  odd  circumstance  seemed  propitious,  there  suddenly 
converged  out  of  the  blue  upon  the  aviator  seven  hostile 
German  planes,  and  how  he  managed  to  duck,  slide,  drop 
away  from  all  his  pursuers,  at  one  critical  moment,  the 
heavens  alone  knew. 

But  this  incident  was  a  one-day-in-seven,  exceptional 
episode.  The  calm  became  acute  everywhere.  It  was  the 
old  doldrums  overtaking  us  again.  I  cut  down  my  ride 
to  three  afternoons  a  week;  and  though  I  tried,  in 
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compensation,  to  spend  longer  hours  at  the  observatory,  it 
was  as  dull  up  there  as  anywhere.  Nothing  to  be  seen  over 
all  that  valley.  We  all  grew  restless,  even  to  Fallot,  whom 
I  found  one  day  in  mid-road  far  across  country,  stopping 
me  with  arm  extended.  "Well,"  he  said,  at  the  end  of  a 
talk  together,  "there  may  be  some  fellow  somewhere  trying 
to  finish  off  this  war,  but  I've  still  to  meet  him." 

Possibly  it  was  the  June  heat  that  aggravated  matters. 
Of  course,  one  would  try  to  quiet  one's  restlessness  by 
looking  at  the  situation  objectively,  assuring  oneself  that, 
some  day,  the  Allies  must  attack  in  their  turn,  and  then 
everything  would  be  changed.  War  follows  a  definite  wave 
that  can  be  plotted — high  moments  of  interest,  succeeded 
by  low  periods  of  calm.  So  let  a  man  wait  patiently.  But 
it  was  hard  to  lift  oneself  out  of  dull  circumstances  to 
quite  this  distance  of  aloofness. 

Or,  at  other  moments,  one  would  retreat  to  some  corner; 
and,  abstracting  thoughts  from  the  stale  odours  about  and 
the  restless  hum  of  flies,  one  would  try  to  write  letters,  try 
even  to  concentrate  on  pre-war  interests,  live  in  them.  Yet 
invariably  I  found  this  too  heavy  a  task.  One  somehow 
couldn't  bring  one's  thoughts  to  it.  On  the  finest  day,  or 
in  the  brightest  hours,  one  was  always  a  dog  with  the  tin 
can  of  war  tied  to  his  tail. 

I  suppose  the  best  thing  would  have  been  to  follow  the 
Commandant's  lead  and  spend  daylight  and  evening  on 
one's  couch  reading  detective  stories,  stick  to  that  as  the 
one  panacea.  Further,  not  to  make  matters  easier  for  one's 
nerves,  one  of  the  Group  Staff,  an  amiable  old  bureaucrat, 
possessed  a  flute;  and  now,  on  these  growing  occasions  of 
boredom,  he  would  regularly  bring  it  forth  and,  sitting 
himself  down  close  to  one  in  a  companionable  way,  begin 
a  painful  spitting-forth  of  ever  the  same  Toreador  Song 
from  Carmen.  And  yet  this  was  nothing  to  the  efforts  of 
the  chief  of  staff,  who,  in  a  sudden  mysterious  access  of 
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energy,  wished  to  learn  to  play  the  same  instrument  and 
master  the  same  tune.  Though  one  mustn't  exaggerate. 
There  were  days  when  even  these  excruciating  toots  came 
as  a  pleasant  relieving  bastinado  on  the  nerves.  Then,  say, 
all  at  once  the  telephone  rings.  I  jump  to  it.  Perhaps  it  is 
something  new  for  us,  the  great  something  new  that  may 
end  our  imprisonment,  send  us  all  off  on  new  adventures. 

"Message  from  regimental  headquarters." 

Ha  ha!  So  far,  so  good.  I  listen  tensely,  pencil  to  paper. 

"Kindly  send  by  tonight's  courier  the  number  of  shots 
breaking  in  the  air  the  group  fired  last  week." 

If  it's  the  owner  of  the  flute  who  is  playing  beside  me, 
I  willingly  hand  him  the  message;  for  its  answer  is  his 
special  province.  He  puts  up  his  flute  cursing  and  goes 
out  of  the  room.  A  sudden  beautiful  silence  reigns.  Again 
the  flies  can  be  heard,  in  return  of  happy  possession,  skim- 
ming and  humming  about  the  room.  Shall  I  spur  myself 
now  to  something  active,  no  matter  what,  put  up  a  clean 
map,  revise  upon  it  all  our  firing-data?  But  what's  the 
use?  The  old  is  good  enough.  Senseless  zeal.  And  we  are 
constantly  changing  data  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
Americans.  These  Americans,  my  compatriots!  What  am 
I  doing  here?  But  perhaps,  after  all,  I  am  as  serviceable 
where  I  am.  Ah,  here  come  footsteps;  another  possibility 
of  the  great  something  new  breaking  in  upon  us.  It's  the 
chief  of  staff.  He  bangs  open  the  door  idly  with  an  anar- 
chistic fist,  cries:  "Va  bene,  Brooks,"  then  sinks  upon  a 
chair,  tilts  back  against  a  wall,  and  gives  a  prodigious 
yawn.  It  seems  to  crack  the  very  back  of  his  jaws.  How 
fight  against  that?  All  my  morale  breaks  down.  I  collapse 
upon  some  bedding  or  other  and  fumble  for  a  cigarette. 
After  a  time,  when  we  have  got  through  wondering  if 
there'll  be  strawberries  again  tonight,  or  if  we'll  rag  the 
Commandant  at  table  about  Joffre,  of  whom  he  will  not 
let  one  good  word  be  said,  we  start  knocking  everything. 
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Particularly  obnoxious  to  us  is  the  fact  that,  from  a  pris- 
oner, we  know  there  is  a  German  headquarters  staff  in  a 
farm  near  Epieds  Woods,  and  we  would  have  fired  upon 
it,  yet  discreet  word  has  gone  around  to  leave  it  alone. 
Yes,  of  course  that  would  mean  that  they  would  only  fire 
back  on  Allied  headquarters  staffs — a  tacit  understanding, 
you  see.  Though  if  the  fellows  in  the  trenches  agree  not 
to  bombard  each  other  all  day  and  night  with  hand- 
grenades,  they  take  them  out  and  shoot  them.  So  anarchy, 
then,  that's  the  only  solution!  Long  live  anarchy! 

But  the  walls  give  back  hollow  echoes,  and  the  flies  buzz 
on,  and  in  a  little  more  it's  again  a  violent  spitting-forth 
of  the  first  bar  of  the  Toreador  Song  from  Carmen,  and, 
for  some  reason,  I  think  of  an  untrained  skater  on  slippery 
ice  desperately  trying  to  save  himself  from  falling  by 
means  of  frantic,  erratic  gestures. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  month  a  rumour  spread  that  the 
Germans  were  about  to  attack  once  more,  and  in  this  very 
sector.  One  night  two  of  our  cannon  were  fired  upon,  and 
all  the  time  an  aeroplane  was  heard  overhead  in  the  dark. 
Three  men  were  wounded;  the  firing  suddenly  ceased.  The 
incident  suggested  that  our  guns  had  been  found  out  by 
the  enemy  and  had  been  registered  upon. 

The  1st  of  July  there  came  at  last  something  new. 
Americans  and  French  across  the  river  were  to  attack  the 
village  of  Vaux  and  Hill  204.  I  went  up  to  the  observatory 
to  watch  the  attack;  this  taking  of  Hill  204  had  been  all 
month  long  my  particular  marotte,  as  the  French  say.  It 
had  seemed  that,  with  proper  co-ordination  between  the 
French  corps  and  the  American  divisions,  and  with  a 
quarter  of  the  energy  spent  on  the  Bois  de  Belleau,  this 
hill  could  have  been  turned  and  taken,  and  the  whole 
immediate  Chateau-Thierry  position  threatened.  There- 
fore, to  lie  there  in  the  grass  of  the  observatory  and  listen 
to  the  myriads  of  shells  whine  by  and  watch  them  explode 
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in  the  woods  of  the  hill-top  was  to  believe  for  a  buoyant 
moment  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

But  in  a  little  while  more  we  could  see  the  few  handfuls 
that  went  to  the  charge  of  the  hill-top  coming  back  scat- 
tered through  the  smoke;  and  though  Vaux  village,  to  the 
left,  was  brilliantly  taken  by  American  troops  with  hardly 
any  losses,  the  summit  of  Hill  204  remained  in  German 
hands,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  A  good  beginning, 
but  nothing  more. 

And  as  if  the  former  rumour  we  had  heard  were  true, 
and  it  were  the  Germans  who  were  to  attack  seriously  in 
this  region  after  all,  we  received  orders  now  to  look  for 
new  battery  position  in  our  rear,  figure  out  the  mathe- 
matical data  for  them,  verify  geodetic  points.  While  two 
of  us  were  working  over  this,  a  German  aeroplane  brought 
a  balloon  down  on  our  heads.  Pencils  behind  our  ears,  we 
received  the  observer  and  his  waving  parachute,  almost  in 
our  hands.  It  was  the  sixth  time  that  the  same  aeroplane 
had  destroyed  the  balloon  assigned  to  that  spot.  It  was 
too  much.  A  deep  plot  was  laid  to  send  up  a  dummy  bal- 
loon loaded  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  kilos  of  cheddite, 
and  when  the  enemy  returned  again  and  was  well  on  the 
balloon,  the  press  of  an  electric  button  should  blow  him 
sky-high. 

But  the  4th  of  July  now  approached,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, a  half-laughing  suggestion  that  I  be  granted  twenty- 
four  hours'  leave  met  with  approval.  I  was  given  even 
forty-eight.  Off  I  went  in  next  to  no  time,  feeling  for  a 
moment  ashamed  at  accepting  such  a  benefit,  yet  too  light- 
hearted  to  feel  twice  ashamed. 
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I  had  asked  permission  to  return  from  leave  by  way  of 
our  aviation  squad,  and  I  spent  an  interesting  afternoon 
there,  flying  about  in  a  fast  plane.  At  the  same  time  I  was 
brought  to  appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties  an  airman 
has  to  struggle  with  who  must  regulate  artillery  fire.  What 
with  the  rush  of  wind  on  my  face,  the  propeller  roaring 
in  my  ears,  the  plane  dipping  and  swerving  this  way  and 
that,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  distinguish  north 
from  south  on  the  swiftly  changing  patchwork  of  fields 
below.  Nor  were  we  flying  over  enemy  trenches,  where  an 
observer  all  the  while  would  have  had  to  keep  a  sharp 
watch  for  hostile  planes. 

That  evening,  as  I  sat  at  the  squadron  mess-table  listen- 
ing further  to  the  airman's  side  of  this  question  of  artillery 
fire,  learning  what  truly  impossible  people  we  artillerymen 
were  to  have  any  practical  working  relationships  with,  a 
wireless  message  came,  telling  me  to  report  next  morning 
directly  to  regimental  headquarters.  For  the  future  I  was 
to  become  a  regular  member  of  the  Regimental  Staff. 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  war  that  a  change  from 
field  service  to  staff  should  be  considered  a  promotion  and 
cause  for  congratulations.  I  was,  none  the  less,  seriously 
put  out  at  the  news.  A  group  staff  had  been  bad  enough;  a 
regimental  staff  would  be  impossible.  Nor  was  there  even 
the  compensation  that  prospect  of  a  change  affords.  From 
my  past  routine  as  liaison  officer,  I  knew  exactly  to  what 
I  was  going — a  lonely  farm-house  far  back  in  the  wheat- 
fields  of  the  rear;  a  more  ceremonious  life  than  hereto- 
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fore;  and,  for  the  rest,  paper  and  telephones.  Also,  aside 
from  all  this,  here  I  was  becoming  a  member  of  that  body 
of  men  so  persistently  cursed  and  ridiculed  throughout  the 
regiment,  this  Staff  which  at  Compiegne  bridge,  before 
Noyon,  by  the  Marne,  on  every  critical  occasion,  had  ap- 
parently left  its  groups  in  the  lurch. 

But  next  morning,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  my 
mood  had  already  changed  a  little.  I  remembered  now  that, 
to  those  on  the  Staff,  the  chief  offender  in  many  eyes  had 
recently  left  the  regiment.  And  I  found  further  consola- 
tion in  knowing  that  the  Colonel  himself  was  a  commander 
much  liked  by  those  about  him.  When  I  arrived  at  head- 
quarters, there  was  an  additional  surprise  waiting.  Two 
American  regiments  of  155  G.  P.  Fs.,  the  first  to  take  the 
field,  were  shortly  to  be  attached  to  our  regiment,  and  for 
this  command  I  was  to  be  the  Colonel's  aide. 

Nor  was  this  all.  There  was  a  something  new  in  the  air. 
The  night  of  my  departure,  there  had  been  a  wild  alert  of 
an  immediate  German  attack;  and  though  the  attack  had 
not  come,  the  rumour  of  it  was  still  continuing.  Any 
minute  now,  the  Germans  opposite  were  going  to  throw 
themselves  upon  us.  It  was  to  be  the  third  huge  German 
attack  of  the  year,  with  Reims  this  time  as  the  storm- 
centre.  And  when  Reims  fell,  so  must  Verdun  and  all  the 
eastern  French  front.  According  to  a  prisoner,  Hindenburg 
had  said  that  he  would  pay,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  all 
shells  fired  after  August  15. 

We  took  this  last  with  some  laughter.  Yet  we  all  knew 
how  successful  the  other  two  attacks  of  the  year  had  been. 
Everywhere  our  cannon  were  being  hurriedly  pulled  back 
into  defensive  positions.  Even  the  farm-house  of  La 
Fromentiere,  sunning  its  slate  roofs  above  the  acres  of 
wheat,  seemed  no  longer  quite  so  far  away. 

These  two  American  regiments  of  artillery,  the  146th 
and  the  148th,  had  been  sent  to  join  us  nominally  for  a 
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period  of  field  experience  with  the  French,  but  it  was,  no 
doubt,  also  to  some  extent  a  measure  of  reinforcement. 
They  began  to  arrive  the  following  day.  Each  was  com- 
posed of  three  battalions.  If  thus  individually  smaller  than 
our  own  regiment,  together  they  about  corresponded  to 
our  strength.  Each  battalion  that  arrived  was  sent  into  bat- 
tery close  to  one  of  our  own  groups.  Although  it  was 
to  remain,  theoretically,  independent  of  its  group  neigh- 
bour, the  battalion  in  this  manner  was  to  profit  by  friendly 
association  with  French  comrades.  Also,  it  would  thus 
have  an  already  existing  channel  of  communication  with 
our  Regimental  Staff.  In  nominal  command  of  each  of 
the  two  regiments  was  a  regimental  staff  similar  in  forma- 
tion to  ours.  But  these  came  late  on  the  field,  were  young 
in  experience,  and  remained  largely  out  of  it.  Both  of  these 
regimental  staffs  were  under  the  administrative  control 
of  an  American  artillery  brigade  staff,  General  Lassiter 
commanding. 

Before  I  was  quite  aware  of  it,  I  found  myself  em- 
barked on  one  of  the  busiest  periods  of  my  life.  Since 
all  threads  concerning  the  American  battalions  centred  in 
the  Colonel's  hand,  in  practice  they  centred  in  mine,  who 
alone  of  the  Staff  spoke  English.  At  one  moment  there  were 
so  many  odd  details,  big  and  small,  to  keep  in  mind,  that 
I  thought  I  should  no  longer  be  able  to  continue  to  manage 
alone.  When  a  compatriot  wishes  information,  say,  about 
laying  a  telephone  wire,  he  comes  unhesitatingly  at  five 
in  the  morning.  And  one  hardly  takes  time  off  for  lunch. 

"Say,  do  you  think  Hindenburg  will  attack  tonight?" 

"I  doubt  it.  But  you'll  be  ready  in  any  case." 

"Well,  all  right,  then.  Jim,  chuck  out  a  can  of  beans 
and  a  box  of  biscuits." 

And  while  we  stand  in  the  broiling  sun,  about  a  rock  for 
a  bit  of  table,  and  make  a  meal  of  these,  I  think  of  the 
Staff  of  the  81st  in  the  cool  of  the  farm-house  of  La  Fro- 
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mentiere,  back  in  the  wheat,  eating  beefsteak  and  fried 
potatoes  and  onions,  and  sipping  a  little  wine,  and  care- 
fully wiping  their  moustaches,  and  my  empty  plate  among 
them. 

Again,  with  it  all,  the  Colonel  insisted  that  I  must  super- 
vise in  person  the  preliminary  fire  of  each  battalion,  make 
sure  from  an  observatory  that  each  registered  its  guns  accu- 
rately. However  good  an  impression  these  Americans  might 
make,  their  quality  as  exact  marksmen  might  be  a  little 
wanting  in  this  first  experience  of  actual  warfare.  The 
hour  was  too  serious  to  take  any  risks.  So  though  I  had 
watched  two  battalions  register  their  guns  and  found  their 
fire  as  perfect  as  any  could  be,  and  had  told  the  Colonel 
so,  I  must  continue  with  the  task  to  the  very  end.  The 
trouble  was,  the  business  took  up  so  much  time.  When  the 
time  came  for  the  last  registration,  I  had  been  busy  all 
day  and  had  still  much  else  to  do  before  nightfall,  and  on 
top  of  it  all  was  suffering  from  a  violent  headache.  Again, 
the  observatory  for  this  battalion  was  simply  miles  away 
across  country — in  fact,  almost  opposite  Jaulgonne.  Curs- 
ing in  the  way  one  sometimes  does  in  war,  I  rode  off  full 
tilt  through  the  dust  and,  finding  no  one  yet  at  the  observa- 
tory except  the  men  in  charge,  called  at  once  for  fire  and 
registered  the  gun  myself.  As  an  objective  we  took  that 
farm  of  Les  Franquets,  on  the  opposite  Marne  slopes, 
which  Fallot  and  I  had  watched  the  Germans  capture;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  great  white  cloud-bursts  were  repeatedly 
breaking  about  its  walls.  The  whole  incident  lingers  vividly 
with  me  still — the  afternoon's  work  pressing,  my  head- 
ache, the  shadow  of  the  German  attack  ever  over  one's 
shoulder;  and  in  next  to  no  time,  apparently,  I  had  fin- 
ished, like  some  surgeon,  and  was  returning  to  the  car, 
brushing  off  my  hands,  headache  gone,  and  swollen  with 
pride. 

On  the  Regimental  Staff,  besides  the  Colonel,  there  were 
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a  captain  and  four  lieutenants,  myself  included.  Also, 
since  our  Colonel  was  soon  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
command,  our  new  Colonel-to-be  was  already  with  us.  We 
led  in  common  a  dignified  life  of  well-brushed  respect- 
ability. To  and  from  the  farm,  especially  with  a  German 
attack  so  near,  was  a  constant  flow  of  visitors,  among  them, 
occasionally,  generals. 

All  hours,  however,  were  not  rush  hours.  Sometimes 
after  supper,  in  the  twilight  lull,  I  would  accompany  the 
Colonel  in  escorting  the  new  Colonel  back  to  his  bedroom 
in  a  neighbouring  farm.  Picture  a  scene  of  bucolic  calm; 
the  tall  yellow  wheat  all  around;  a  lark  singing  faintly  in 
the  dying  light;  ourselves  walking  slowly  along,  swinging 
a  cane.  Had  I  been  walking  with  two  commandants,  we 
might  have  come  to  talking  of  life  and  love  and  women 
But  between  two  colonels  that  would  hardly  do.  So  we 
went  no  further  than  the  drinking-water.  There  was  none 
on  the  whole  farm.  Man  and  beast  had  to  make  the  most 
of  the  rain-water  that  ran  from  barn  roofs  into  a  cistern. 
Or  we  might  talk  about  our  cook — a  more  pleasant  sub- 
ject— the  dessert  he  had  just  made,  or  those  he  could  make. 
In  civil  life  he  had  been  chef  to  the  King  of  Spain;  and, 
a  man  with  a  reputation,  he  made  a  point  of  living  up  to 
his  reputation,  particularly  when  there  were  visitors  at 
our  table.  Also,  to  help  him  provide  all  sorts  of  astonish* 
ing  dishes — "des  cremes  epatantes" — was  a  she-goat, 
picked  up  somehow  during  the  May  retreat,  who  furnished 
daily  quantities  of  excellent  milk. 

True,  once  or  twice,  under  the  new  Colonel's  lead  we 
broke  the  taboo  of  talking  shop  and  came  back  in  scant 
phrases  to  the  heavy  matter  of  war.  Neither  thought  the 
Boche  would  attack.  It  would  be  stupid  of  him  to  try  to 
do  so.  And  yet  here  were  all  these  repeated  orders  from 
on  high  insisting  on  every  kind  of  counter  preparation. 

Of  a  sudden  the  spark  of  certainty  electrified  us  all. 
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The  German  attack  was  for  day  after  tomorrow,  the  14th 
of  July,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  14th  was  the 
French  national  holiday;  while  Frenchmen  were  making 
ready  to  celebrate  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  the  German 
legions  would  fall  upon  them  and  destroy  them  once  for 
all.  And  the  details  were  those  we  had  heard  previously 
— after  a  short  two  hours'  gas  bombardment,  a  sixty-mile- 
wide  attack  on  Reims.  The  attack  had  even  been  baptized 
by  the  Germans  the  "Friedensturm,"  or  "Peace  Offensive." 

For  ourselves,  we  lay  opposite  the  left  wing  of  the 
attack.  We  were  still  6th  Army  artillery.  The  extent  of 
the  Army  was  practically  the  same  as  before.  But  across 
river,  to  the  north-west,  the  2nd  U.  S.  Division  had  been 
relieved  in  the  Bois  de  Belleau  by  a  fresh  U.  S.  Division, 
the  26th;  and  this  26th  Division,  with  a  French  Division, 
now  formed  the  1st  American  Army  Corps.  South  of  the 
Marne  remained  still  the  3d  U.  S.  Division,  with  the  39th 
French  Division  on  their  left  at  Chateau-Thierry,  and  the 
125th  French  Division  on  their  right  opposite  Jaulgonne. 
Divided  between  the  39th  French  Division  and  the  125th 
was  another  American  division,  the  28th.  Anywhere  in 
front  of  these  forces  was  our  zone  of  fire.  Eastwards  of  the 
Jaulgonne  bend,  there  were  other  armies  and  other  Amer- 
ican troops,  particularly  in  the  defence  of  Reims;  but  of 
course  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  these. 

In  our  recent  preparation  for  the  attack,  there  had  been 
a  definite  scheme  of  defence.  It  was  a  scheme  borrowed 
from  the  Germans.  In  former  years  of  the  war  you  fought 
the  enemy  tooth  and  nail  for  every  parcel  of  territory;  but 
according  to  this  new  scheme  you  virtually  abandoned 
first  lines  to  the  enemy,  let  him  spend  his  bombardment 
there,  and  echeloned  your  defence;  that  is  to  say,  you 
spread  your  defence  back  from  front  lines  some  distance 
in  depth.  Such  a  scheme  generally  prevented  the  enemy 
from    breaking   through   in   the   wake    of    a  violent 
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bombardment  and  further  subjected  to  immediate  counter- 
attacks any  breaking-through  that  might  have  occurred. 

As  the  important  hour  drew  near,  I  lost  something  of  my 
former  confidence.  In  this  sector  we  should  of  course 
fling  back  across  the  Marne  any  German  attack.  We  were 
definitely  forewarned.  Down  there,  defending  that  water 
obstacle,  were  bevies  of  fresh  stalwart  American  infantry 
and  American  machine-guns,  and  also  French  troops.  Be- 
hind them  was  much  artillery,  French  and  American,  not 
least  among  them  ourselves.  And  not  only  were  all  our 
guns  in  position  now,  and  accurately  registered,  but  at 
midnight  of  the  13th,  an  hour  before  the  German  bom- 
bardment was  to  begin,  we  were  to  open  a  formidable 
anticipatory  bombardment.  Yet  this  was  but  our  side  of 
the  case.  And  the  Germans  must  have  theirs.  To  be  launch- 
ing such  a  third  gigantic  attack  as  this,  at  this  juncture, 
they  probably  had  their  own  good  reasons.  If  they  were 
underestimating  the  strength  of  our  defence,  might  not  we 
be  underestimating  the  strength  of  their  attack?  Look  at 
it  as  one  might,  in  March  and  May  they  had  certainly 
crashed  through  our  lines  with  unimaginable  success.  And 
in  March  the  English  too  had  been  forewarned,  if  not  so 
precisely  as  we  were  now.  Logically,  yes,  we  should  hold 
them;  throw  them  back  even  before  they  got  started.  But 
for  this  all  must  go  well.  There  must  be  no  mistakes  made 
this  time.  Whatever  the  vigilance  of  General  Petain's  di- 
rection, which  one  felt  everywhere,  there  were  local  factors 
to  play  their  part,  local  factors  that  often  count  decisively 
in  battles.  And  to  attend,  for  instance,  a  minor  Franco- 
American  conference  held  to  devise  some  plan  of  fire  to 
prevent  the  Germans  using  Hill  204  during  the  attack  was 
to  come  away  a  little  in  despair.  It  seemed  a  problem 
an  ordinary  battery  commander,  given  a  free  hand,  might 
have  solved  alone;  yet  after  a  full  hour's  discussion  the 
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hill  became  a  mountain  of  difficulty,  and  eventually  the 
meeting  rose  without  coming  to  any  decision. 

However,  by  noon  of  the  13th  our  guns,  French  and 
American,  stood  ready  for  whatever  might  happen;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  to  do  or  say  about  the 
matter.  I  was  about  to  take  the  moment  as  art  afternoon 
off  and  an  opportunity  to  write  a  few  letters,  when  there 
drove  up  to  the  farm  a  strange  officer.  We  eyed  him  curi- 
ously with  that  staff  glance.  What's  this  now?  He  turned 
out  to  be  a  camouflage  specialist,  sent  by  G.  H.  Q.  to 
inspect  the  American  guns.  My  job,  to  accompany  him. 

But  it  proved  to  be  one  way,  after  all,  of  taking  an  after- 
noon off ;  for  in  our  first  descent  from  the  car,  as  we  walked 
to  near-by  cannon,  he  let  slip  that  in  civil  life  he  was  an 
artist — in  fact,  the  pupil  of  the  late  Monsieur  Degas,  of 
whom  I  might  have  heard.  And  with  that  I  ceased  talking 
to  him  of  camouflage  science  and  pumped  him  instead  for 
facts  concerning  Degas.  He  had  many  stories  to  tell  of 
the  "master,"  some  old,  some  new;  how  Degas  had  said: 
^Tn  art  it  is  a  duty  to  be  original,"  and  again:  "In  paint- 
ing it  is  the  underneaths  that  count."  Though  his  most 
amusing  story  was  of  himself.  I  had  asked  him  how  he 
had  come  to  be  Degas's  pupil.  It  seemed  that  he  had 
met  Degas  at  a  friend's  table,  they  two  alone  as  guests. 
And  to  an  opinion  ventured  that  the  masters  of  the  day 
should  take  the  young  men  into  their  studios,  Degas  had 
answered  angrily:  "Why  should  they?  No  one  took  them 
into  their  studios  when  they  were  young  men.  Let  each 
man  strive  and  learn  for  himself."  Therewith,  from  one 
thing  and  another,  the  old  man's  attitude  had  become  so 
brief  and  caustic  that  the  dinner  had  ended  almost  with 
relations  strained.  Yet  Degas  had  risen  afterwards  to  leave 
at  the  same  time  as  the  young  man.  Outside  in  the  street 
they  had  walked  a  chilly  block  in  silence;  then,  under  a 
lamplight,  Degas  had  suddenly  stopped  and,  seizing  the 
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other  by  the  lapels,  had  shaken  him  violently  and  said: 
'"Listen  well  to  me,  young  man.  You!  you  will  never  do 
anything  in  painting,  never,  never,  never  .  .  .  you  are 
only  wasting  your  time.  Give  it  up."  After  the  latter's  first 
minute  of  shock  and  dismay,  he  had  faltered:  "I  dare  say 
you  are  right,  but  why  do  you  think  so?" — "Because  you 
have  understood  everything  before  knowing  anything." 
When  to  this  the  young  man  had  protested  in  tears  that 
he  was  being  condemned  off-hand  for  life,  that  Degas  had 
never  seen  anything  of  his  work,  the  old  man's  mood  had 
relaxed,  and  he  had  told  him  to  bring  something  around  to 
the  studio  next  day;  and  thus  the  relationship  of  master 
and  pupil  had  begun.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  pupil 
since;  but  in  listening  to  such  stories,  far  removed  from 
war,  I  passed  a  pleasant  afternoon. 

That  midnight  our  guns  broke  loose  at  the  northern  sky. 
They  kept  up  the  din  for  an  hour  or  more,  without  any 
reply  from  the  Germans.  At  last  a  word  over  the  telephone 
told  us  that  the  Germans  were  not  attacking  as  expected, 
and  to  cease  fire.  As  we  turned  in  to  bed,  it  was  a  triumph 
for  the  opposite  camp.  The  Boche  were  never  going  to 
attack.  Whoever  thought  they  would?  "Come  here  and  look 
at  the  map  a  minute.  It  stands  to  reason  that  with  .  .  ." 

Next  morning,  since  one  of  the  American  guns  had 
blown  up  during  our  bombardment,  I  went  over  with  an- 
other to  inquire  into  the  cause.  A  spectator  had  been 
killed.  At  the  moment  of  the  explosion  they  had  thought 
it  a  German  shell  bursting  among  them,  and  one  of  the 
gunners,  though  blown  bodily  some  distance  from  the 
cannon,  had  picked  himself  up  and  rushed  back  through 
the  smoke,  crying:  "Come  on,  soak  it  to  them  again!" 

It  was  hard  to  determine  exactly  why  the  gun  had  blown 
up.  But  the  reason  for  these  accidents  seems  to  be  often 
this:  In  the  course  of  heavy  firing,  a  shell  is  carelessly 
inserted  in  the  breech;  the  breech  lock  won't  close  prop- 
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erly;  so  the  breech  is  reopened  and  the  shell  given  an 
extra  shove  or  knock  into  place.  This  knock  further  loosens 
the  highly  sensitive  fuse  on  the  nose  of  the  shell,  and  when 
the  cannon  is  fired,  the  shell  explodes  prematurely  in  the 
tube. 

On  our  return  to  the  farm,  we  found  everyone  astir. 
The  German  attack  had  only  been  postponed  twenty-four 
hours.  Tonight  was  the  night.  Our  same  anticipatory  bom- 
bardment was  to  begin  all  over  again  at  midnight. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  afternoon  to  pass,  that  afternoon 
of  the  14th  of  July.  From  waiting  overlong  and  changing 
one's  point  of  view  two  or  three  times,  one  grows  nervous, 
impatient;  and  one  needs  action  of  some  kind.  Yet  even 
in  the  evening  light  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  than 
walk  once  again  through  the  calm  of  the  wheat-fields, 
escorting  the  Colonel,  and  swing  a  stick  at  daisy-heads 
along  the  path. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  in  answer  to  our 
bombardment,  a  vast  cannon  roar  rose  out  of  the  dark 
north.  This  time  the  alarm  was  not  false.  The  great  Fried- 
ensturm  had  begun. 

While  dawn  came,  we  lolled  about,  answered  telephone 
messages,  looked  restlessly  at  maps,  went  in  to  breakfast, 
and  when  it  was  full  daylight,  still  remained  fellows  hope- 
lessly out  of  it,  fellows  lost  far  away  in  the  wheat-fields, 
and  only  another  blue  sky  warming  overhead.  But  it  was 
all  as  we  had  expected:  a  mighty  gas  bombardment  of  our 
river  lines,  followed  by  an  extensive  attack.  Do  what  one 
could,  one's  thoughts  lingered  down  there  by  the  river. 
Men  were  fighting  down  there  now,  fighting  desperately. 
And  would  the  Germans  get  across?  Against  the  breaking 
fury  of  our  artillery  fire  and  in  the  teeth  of  American  in- 
fantry and  machine-guns  on  this  side,  it  did  not  seem  as  if 
they  would.  And  yet  one  could  never  be  sure.  Towards 
noon  more  certain  news  began  to  come  in.  The  fight  was 
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continuing  tenaciously.  But  the  Germans  were  across  the 
river. 

It  seemed  incredible.  How,  in  heaven's  name,  had  they 
managed  it?  That  expanse  of  stream,  our  artillery  slashing 
among  them,  machine-guns  waiting  for  them!  A  look  of 
nervous  wonderment  came  into  our  eyes.  Yet  I  was  not 
allowed  to  think  long  on  this  news;  there  was  work  now  to 
do.  Since  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  attack  was  at  pres- 
ent well  defined,  I  must  move  eight  of  the  American  guns 
from  the  left  of  the  Army  to  the  right,  south  of  Jaulgonne, 
where  the  Germans  were  crossing,  and  get  them  into  posi- 
tion there  as  soon  as  possible  to  help  stem  the  advance. 

Before  I  left  on  this  task,  the  Colonel  warned  me  over 
the  map  that  I  might  have  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
gun  positions  in  the  region  he  was  designating  me,  but 
that  I  must  give  no  thought  to  that.  He  let  it  be  under- 
stood as  we  parted  that  a  great  many  Frenchmen  had  had 
to  take  risks  in  this  war,  and  that  it  must  now  be  the  turn 
of  Americans  to  do  the  same.  He  was  right,  and  I  felt  the 
importance  of  the  moment,  and  yet  there  was  something 
in  his  manner  to  which  I  could  not  quite  respond.  It  seemed 
to  be  not  so  much  a  question  of  taking  risks  as  of  knowing 
where  the  enemy  were  exactly  and  of  laying  our  unheroic 
guns  accordingly. 

A  ride  ahead  of  the  guns  to  learn  the  last-hour  situation 
indicated  that  if  Americans  at  the  top  of  the  Surmelin 
Valley,  where  it  joined  the  Marne,  were  holding  their  own, 
farther  to  the  right  the  Germans  had  gained  the  heights  of 
the  Jaulgonne  bend  and  were  threatening  the  same  Sur- 
melin Valley  from  the  south-east,  were  even  reported  in 
the  Bois  de  Conde,  on  the  slopes  above  the  valley  town  of 
the  same  name.  Returning,  I  found  on  the  table-land  west 
of  the  valley  several  appropriate  gun  sites;  but  as  there 
was  not  place  for  all  eight  without  exposing  one  or  two, 
possibly,  to  firing  in  full  sight  of  the  enemy  before  they 
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could  be  got  into  position,  I  judged  it  better,  at  the  risk 
of  exceeding  my  orders  a  little,  to  spread  all  eight  more 
at  right  angles  to  the  advance  than  parallel  to  it.  And  this 
was  to  "echelonner"  them  in  accordance  with  G.  H.  Q. 
orders,  yet  still  let  each  gun  fire  on  the  Marne  Valley, 
which  was,  undoubtedly,  the  enemy's  weak  zone. 

Meanwhile  there  was  strangely  little  of  the  battle  to  be 
seen.  It  was  just  an  ordinary  afternoon.  Move  about  over 
enough  territory,  and  of  course  one  ended  by  meeting  a 
certain  number  of  troops,  French  and  American — here,  a 
scattered  khaki  file  along  a  road;  there,  a  battery  in  action; 
now,  the  usual  swift-rushing  motor-cycle;  or  again,  other 
figures,  gathered  in  a  village  centre.  But  the  fields  re- 
mained, stretched  under  their  slanting  afternoon  light, 
ever  the  chief  part  of  the  picture.  In  the  sky  the  wranging 
of  cannon  sounded  only  a  dull  echo.  I  remember,  as  I 
stood  waiting,  for  some  reason,  by  a  lonely  fork,  being 
struck  by  this  ordinary  quality  in  everything.  Over  there 
men  were  snipping  at  each  other  in  many  odd  places,  and 
shells  were  exploding,  and  now,  at  this  minute,  more  men 
were  dying,  suffering;  yet  here,  only  a  little  distance  away, 
nothing — just  the  fields,  so  wide  and  vast,  cultivated  and 
uncultivated,  always  stretching  out  under  the  waning  sun- 
light. And  perhaps  it  was  they  alone,  in  some  mystic 
fashion,  that  really  counted. 

When  I  returned  to  headquarters  and  reported  to  the 
Colonel,  he  was  displeased  at  the  disposition  I  had  given 
the  guns.  I  had  misinterpreted  his  orders;  in  fact,  had  not 
carried  them  out  in  any  respect.  After  showing  him  that, 
to  my  mind,  this  was  not  the  case,  that  I  had  only  arranged 
the  guns  a  little  differently  in  the  limits  set  me  than  he  had 
visualized  them,  I  referred  to  the  G.  H.  Q.  circular  lying 
on  his  desk,  where  the  necessity  for  echeloning  our  defence 
was  underlined.  A  little  more  and  he  was  quite  resigned; 
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even  liked  the  idea  so  much  as  to  emphasize  it  to  the 
General  on  his  arrival  later. 

Our  losses  on  this  15th  of  July  were  one  killed,  six 
wounded,  three  gassed,  four  taken  prisoners  in  observa- 
tories, three  tractors  badly  slashed,  and  one  gun  tem- 
porarily out  of  action.  As  night  came,  we  heard  that  the 
Germans  south  of  Jaulgonne  were  far  from  having  their 
own  way  and  were  being  met  everywhere  by  reserve  troops. 
One  regiment  of  the  3d  U.  S.  Division  had  particularly 
distinguished  itself.  Germans  had  crossed  the  river  right 
and  left  of  them,  but  they  had  skilfully  manoeuvred  their 
flanks  and  held  their  portion  of  river-front  at  the  top  of 
the  Surmelin  Valley  all  day,  only  retreating  at  last  to 
conform  to  the  German  threat  in  their  rear  from  the  hill- 
sides overlooking  the  valley. 

During  that  night  and  all  next  day  we  heaped  shells 
continually  on  the  Marne,  its  woods  and  slopes  and 
ravines,  concentrating  now  our  whole  fire  there.  All  my 
own  insistence  was  on  this  point.  I  had  seen,  and  still  saw, 
those  parts  too  clearly.  What  was  the  use  of  wasting  one 
shell  where  a  German  might  not  be,  when  it  was  certain 
that  there  must  be  many  Germans  ever  in  that  valley,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing.  Further,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
one  of  our  aviators  dropped  us  a  map  with  positions 
marked  of  the  half-dozen  foot-bridges  thrown  across  the 
stream.  How  we  profited  by  that  message!  So  heavy  did 
our  fire  continue  that  at  one  moment  the  Colonel  wondered 
if  the  American  batteries  would  be  able  to  stand  the  pace 
set  them;  and  then  the  ammunition  officer  brought  in  the 
figures  of  the  gigantic  total  of  shells  our  American  guns 
alone  had  fired  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  But  figures 
mean  nothing  at  such  moments;  hundreds  or  thousands, 
what  difference  does  it  make?  The  chief  matter  was  that 
the  supply  should  never  fail. 

And  so  our  avalanche  of  steel  continued  on  that  Marne 
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Valley.  The  enemy  might  dislodge  the  light  artillery,  but 
he  could  not  reach  far  enough  to  dislodge  us.  Our  nervous 
tension  relaxed.  Also,  from  the  rest  of  the  battle-field, 
reports  were  encouraging.  There  had  been  an  advance,  a 
closing  in  on  Reims;  but  only  a  slight  closing  in,  after  all. 

With  the  17th,  a  stifling  hot  day  incidentally,  certainty 
came.  Reims  was  remaining  impregnable.  The  enemy  had 
been  held  to  his  few  kilometres  of  advance;  indeed,  in 
that  quarter  his  advance  followed  a  deliberate  abandon- 
ment on  our  part  of  front  lines,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  scheme  of  defence.  The  Germans  had  launched 
their  mighty  attack,  and  it  was  a  failure.  Would  they  even 
be  able  to  hold  the  territory  they  had  won? 

That  night  of  the  17th  I  went  to  bed  thinking  to  have  a 
good  sleep  at  last;  but,  as  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Staff  and  the  only  one  to  speak  English  and  know  the 
details  of  the  American  battalions,  I  had  the  night-watch 
and  telephone  as  usual  handed  over  to  me.  Nor  should 
I  call  the  Colonel  except  for  a  special  occasion.  It  seemed 
that  I  was  hardly  asleep  when  the  bell  began  to  ring  in 
my  ear.  Wondering  with  smothered  curses  what  some  rest- 
less soul  wanted  now,  I  unhooked  the  receiver  and  heard 
a  distant  voice  sharply  calling  for  the  81st,  and  next 
minute  learnt  that  the  10th  Army,  to  the  north-west,  with 
the  left  wing  of  our  own  6th  Army,  were  attacking  the 
enemy's  flank  at  dawn.  And  hurriedly  I  took  down  orders 
to  the  effect  that  we  lift  our  fire  from  the  Marne  and  swing 
it  around  to  the  north  to  protect  the  flank  of  this  attack. 
It  was  almost  a  barrage  we  were  to  lay  down  in  a  sector 
north  of  Chateau-Thierry,  to  prevent  a  counter-movement 
in  this  direction  by  those  on  the  Marne.  This  was  news  to 
wake  the  Colonel  for. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  now,  how  the  10th  Army 
Mangin,  composed  largely  of  Americans — namely,  of  the 
1st   and    2nd    U.    S.    Divisions — suddenly  advancing, 
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without  artillery  preparation,  behind  three  hundred  tanks, 
broke  into  the  German  flank  and  turned  the  Marne  attack 
into  disaster. 

All  those  next  days  we  lived  in  a  state  of  continual 
enthusiasm.  If  in  our  immediate  sector  the  26th  U.  S.  Divi- 
sion experienced  some  difficulty  in  advancing  from  the 
Bois  de  Belleau,  and  the  pivot  of  Hill  204  still  held  out 
overlong,  it  made  no  difference  to  us  in  our  joy.  To  the 
north  the  Soissons-Chateau-Thierry  highroad  was  cut.  All 
the  Germans  this  south  side  of  the  Marne  were  in  full 
retreat.  In  the  mind  of  each  of  us,  here  was  the  turning- 
point  of  the  war — indeed,  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

In  contrast  to  these  recollections,  let  me  quote  from  a 
German  account  of  the  same  battle.  The  author  is  Kurt 
Hene,  Lieutenant  of  the  5th  Regiment  of  Grenadiers,  36th 
Division  of  Infantry: 

In  the  first  days  of  July,  at  Fere-en-Tardenois,  twenty 
kilometres  from  the  river,  where  we  were  resting,  men 
returning  from  leave  by  way  of  Charleville  announced  that 
the  15th  of  July  we  were  to  cross  the  Marne. 

We  thought,  ourselves,  that  we  would  attack;  and,  as  in 
March,  the  attack  would  be  where  the  enemy  offered  least 
resistance,  ourselves  advancing  behind  a  rolling  barrage, 
overcoming  islets  of  resistance  with  the  help  of  the  artillery 
and  Minenwerfer. 

July  12,  a  few  days  before  the  attack,  we  had  several 
details  of  the  projected  operation.  According  to  orders, 
only  regimental  and  battalion  commanders  and  a  few  com- 
pany commanders  could  visit  the  first  and  second  positions 
of  assembly,  the  lines  of  approach,  battle  headquarters, 
positions  for  vehicles,  and  other  similar  spots  that  re- 
mained to  be  determined.  My  regiment,  the  5th  Grenadiers, 
as  the  right  wing  of  the  36th  Division,  was  to  cross  the 
river  at  Jaulgonne  in  two  different  places,  and  in  close 
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liaison  on  our  left  with  the  175th  infantry,  on  our  riglu 
with  the  10th  Division;  both  of  them,  our  fellow  com- 
batants at  Saint-Quentin  and  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 

The  infantry  and  machine-guns  were  to  cross  the  river 
first  on  pontoons,  then  on  ferries;  and  the  artillery  and 
wagons  were  to  follow  on  bridges.  We  practised  on  the 
Vesles  at  Fismes,  with  several  pontoon-bridges,  exercises 
of  embarking,  crossing,  debarking. 

To  carry  out  these  manoeuvres  the  infantry  had  to  walk 
eighteen  miles  in  a  stifling  heat  and  in  dust  that  rose  clear 
to  the  tree-tops  of  the  Forest  of  Fere-en-T ardenois.  Worn- 
out,  they  returned  to  their  cantonments,  only  to  be  driven 
forth  again  by  shells  of  the  French  artillery.  And  this 
several  days  before  the  attack. 

The  order  of  attack,  properly  speaking,  only  reached  us 
very  late.  I  was  sitting  working  out  its  details  when  an 
unknown  grenadier  came  in.  Very  agitated,  but  in  a  re- 
spectful manner,  he  asked  me  if  it  were  true  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  opposite  us  and  that  the  attack  had  been  given 
away.  I  reassured  him,  but  afterwards  informed  myself 
discreetly,  here  and  there,  of  what  the  men  thought  of 
the  attack.  Confidence  in  the  high  command  remained  firm, 
but  many  had,  nevertheless,  an  unde finable  feeling  that  the 
affair  would  not  succeed.  "The  infantry  has  the  instinct," 
veterans  of  the  front  always  said. 

Anyone  who  could  see  clearly  might  have  prophesied  a 
check.  The  enemy  had  several  times  taken  prisoners  from 
us,  one  a  flash-range  officer  carrying,  in  spite  of\  orders, 
important  maps.  Here  and  there  deserters  from  our  ranks 
had  been  signalled.  In  spite  of  the  experiences  of  the  war, 
all  necessary  precautions  were  not  taken  to  hide  our  in- 
tentions. The  ammunition  columns  still  blocked  up  roads  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  enemy  aeroplanes  had 
been  flying  over  us  since  four.  The  enemy's  fire  had  be- 
come more  intense  daily,  and  on  the  13th,  when  we  moved 
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up  to  our  assembly  points,  the  forest  of  Jaulgonne  was 
smothered  with  thick  layers  of  gas.  "If  11  come  off  just  the 
same,"  we  said,  to  reassure  ourselves.  The  last  offensive 
had  made  everyone  optimistic,  though  the  officers  more  so 
than  the  troops.  It  would,  of  course,  have  made  a  strange 
impression  if  faint-hearted  voices  had  been  heard  in  the 
division  only  a  few  days  before  an  attack.  And  it  was  quite 
comprehensible  that  a  general-staff  officer,  ivho  had  exerted 
his  entire  energy  and  intelligence  in  the  preparation  of 
the  attack,  and  who  looked  forward  to  its  success,  should 
avoid  saying:  "It  cant  be  done." 

We  passed  the  two  days  preceding  the  attack  in  favour- 
able enough  conditions  under  the  cover  of  woods  five 
kilometres  from  the  Marne.  We  suffered  little  from  bom- 
bardment. The  temperature  was  supportable.  It  rained  a 
little,  to  be  sure;  but  the  infantry,  although  without  shelter, 
had  known  worse  hours. 

"Bombardment  by  our  artillery  begins  on  July  IS  at 
1.10  in  the  morning. 

"At  3.40  the  artillery  barrage  will  lengthen  its  fire  three 
hundred  metres.  The  infantry  will  cross  the  river. 

"At  4.50  the  rolling  barrage  and  infantry  attack  will 
begin." 

Thank  heaven,  we  had  now  definite  instructions! 

The  14th,  a  little  after  nightfall,  the  infantry  started  off 
towards  its  advanced  assembly  points.  These  were  opposite 
the  enemy,  six  or  seven  hundred  metres  from  the  Marne,  in 
the  woods  on  its  descending  slopes.  No  protection  there  for 
the  infantry;  no  dug-outs,  no  trenches;  only  cardboard 
signs  indicating  the  assembly  points,  which  one  could  not 
see  in  the  sombre  night. 

I  have  rarely  experienced  a  night  as  dark  as  that  of  the 
14th.  One  could  hardly  see  a  yard  ahead  of  one;  one 
stumbled  into  trees;  the  earth  was  smooth  and  slippery; 
the  atmosphere  full  of  the  stench  of  gas;  now  and  then  the 
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whistle  of  shells  from  the  enemy's  heavy  artillery.  The 
business  took  hours;  the  infantry,  who  had  two  hours  to 
cover  the  four  kilometres,  muddled  about,  failed  to  arrive 
at  their  right  places.  Officers,  who  had  only  been  there  once 
and  in  the  day  time,  took  much  longer  than  was  expected 
to  find  their  way.  When  they  finally  reached  their  destina- 
tion, the  reports  were  not  very  encouraging — losses  while 
getting  here;  everyone  tired  out;  several  wounded  and 
missing.  Still,  all  the  companies  were  finally  where  they 
should  be. 

Isnt  it  ever  going  to  start?  We  begin  to  doze. 

Suddenly  a  terrible  artillery  fire  breaks  forth.  I  look  at 
my  watch.  One  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Has  our  artillery 
made  some  mistake?  They  were  not  to  begin  until  1.10. 
/  jump  out  of  my  hole  to  find  what  is  happening  and  jump 
back  again.  Before  and  behind  us,  everywhere,  shells  are 
exploding.  It's  the  enemy  who  has  opened  fire.  Ten  minutes 
later  our  own  artillery  began  to  fire.  It  xvasnt  the  pounding 
fire  provided  for;  but  desultory,  dispersed.  Then,  for  ten 
minutes,  our  fire  increases  in  intensity,  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum, and  for  a  moment  we  can  breathe.  "Everything  is 
going  all  right."  Then  it  diminishes,  becomes  more  feeble. 
Often  the  enemy  fire  is  much  stronger  than  ours. 

Telephone  communications  with  the  front  and  rear  are 
soon  broken.  If  only  the  plan  goes  off  normally!  At  3.50 
still  no  neivs.  From  behind  they  begin  to  press  upon  us 
in  the  dark.  "Find  out  what  is  happening.  Has  the  infantry 
got  across  the  river  yet?"  The  answer  is  returned:  "As 
yet  no  report  whatever;  only  heavy  firing  by  the  enemy." 
None  the  less,  we  consider  that  everything  is  going  along 
normally.  At  4.30  news  comes  at  last  from  the  front;  the 
Battalion  of  Fusiliers  in  the  front  line  on  our  left  pass  the 
word  that  the  points  of  assembly  have  been  under  terrible 
artillery  fire,  that  two  companies  have  been  completely 
routed,  that  the  success  of  the  whole  attack  is  seriously 
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questioned.  The  text  of  this  report  is  hurriedly  transmitted 
to  the  rear.  As  for  the  crossing  of  the  river,  the  report  says 
no  word  about  it.  The  Regimental  Staff  sends  patrols  for- 
ward to  find  what  the  exact  situation  is.  At  last,  after  much 
waiting,  we  have  more  definite  news. 

The  first  battalion  that  was  to  attack  on  our  right  has 
suffered  such  severe  losses  from  the  enemy's  artillery  fire, 
in  the  ravine  going  down  to  the  river,  that  only  a  few  ele- 
ments have  reached  the  river-side.  The  engineers  have 
failed  in  their  task;  the  pontoon-bridges  remain  abandoned 
a  few  hundred  metres  from  the  Marne.  The  crossing  at  this 
spot  is  impossible,  since  large  detachments  of  infantry  and 
numerous  machine-guns  are  energetically  defending  the 
opposite  bank.  To  the  left  the  situation  is  more  favourable. 
There  two  battalions  of  fusiliers  have  reached  the  stream 
and  have  effected  a  crossing.  The  greater  part  of  the  second 
battalion  to  follow  as  reserve,  well  led  by  Captain  von 
Plehwe,  the  victor  of  the  30th  of  May,  has  also  reached 
the  opposite  bank  and  is  holding  the  railway  embankment 
eight  hundred  metres  south  of  the  river.  The  losses  are 
severe  among  the  battalion  of  fusiliers,  less  with  the  second 
battalion.  The  attack  is  held  up;  important  enemy  forces 
are  preventing  all  crossing. 

Behind,  infantry  wait  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Jaul- 
gonne,  in  a  jungle  so  thick  that  all  movement  through  it  is 
impossible,  and  yet  the  trees  are  scarcely  large  enough  to 
offer  any  protection.  The  massive  fire  of  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery continues  upon  these  woods.  Not  a  spot  is  spared. 
Here,  it's  the  incessant  fire  of  heavy  artillery;  the  impact 
of  their  shells  is  simply  terrible,  shatters  the  nerves.  There, 
it's  an  open  spot  that  every  five  minutes  is  swept  by  field- 
artillery  and  has  become  a  black  crater.  And  to  the  right 
the  narrow  ravine  receives  huge  shrapnels  that  brighten 
their  passage  like  comets.  Men,  panic-stricken,  run  this 
way  and  that,  seeking  only  one  thing,  to  get  under  cover. 
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And  again  the  shells  ivhistle  all  around  us;  the  explosions 
are  now  dull  gas-shells.  "Put  on  gas-masks!" 

Before,  we  could  hardly  see  anything;  now,  the  dark- 
ness is  complete.  A  sombre  discouragement  seizes  many. 
If  only  daylight  would  come!  The  wounded  groan.  At  last 
the  raucous  command  of  a  company  commander,  still  con- 
scious of  his  duty:  "Form  ranks!  Has  everyone  his  rifle?" 
And  now  we  advance  by  the  narrow  shell-beaten  ravines 
that  are  the  only  paths  to  the  river.  The  engineers  are 
standing  down  at  the  lower  end.  Their  chief  is  distracted. 
He  has  only  a  few  men  left.  The  infantry  seize  the  pontoons 
to  carry  them,  themselves,  the  remaining  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  river.  Another  squall  of  enemy  shells.  Every- 
one scatters;  several  are  killed;  a  broken  machine-gun  re- 
mains beside  the  pontoons.  "Forward!  Get  away  from  this 
spot;  there  are  other  pontoons  nearer  the  river!" 

The  artillery  of  accompaniment  approaches — each  in- 
fantry battalion  had  one  or  two  batteries.  A  gun  receives  a 
shell  in  full;  another  has  its  shaft  smashed  off.  "Is  there 
any  point  in  going  on  like  this?"  ask  officers.  They  receive 
an  order  to  stop  and  look  for  a  spot  less  swept  by  the 
enemy's  fire.  But  the  battery  is  already  in  the  ravine,  on  the 
heels  of  the  first  battalion,  and  has  no  lateral  escape.  Shells 
fall  right  and  left  on  this  proud  and  courageous  band; 
horses  roll  on  the  ground;  ammunition-limbers  blow  up. 

Down  near  the  stream  the  engineers  of  the  battalion  of 
fusiliers  have  done  better  work;  two  pontoons  are  ready. 
There  should  be  six.  The  first,  overloaded,  pushes  off;  a 
machine-gun  opposite  opens  fire  .  .  .  but  too  high.  All  on 
the  pontoon  duck,  throw  themselves  down.  Hasn't  our  artil- 
lery done  anything  at  all,  then?  The  opposite  bank  is  steep; 
men  climb  up  in  the  ivilloivs,  are  caught  in  a  tangle  of 
barbed  wire  that  no  eye  or  spyglass  has  hitherto  seen. 

Behind,  a  trench.  Our  men  feel  their  way  about.  It  is 
still  complete  night.  One  of  them  walks  on  something  that 
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quickly  withdraws  itself,  and  next  minute  it's  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight.  The  enemy  is  here  in  a  section  of  trench,  shelter- 
ing himself  until  now  from  our  artillery  fire.  The  struggle 
is  short  and  ends  in  our  advantage.  It  is  almost  always  the 
case,  in  sharp  close  combat,  that  fear  of  the  cold  steel 
seizes  a  man  and  he  runs  away.  We  cross  the  river  com- 
paratively quickly.  We  look  at  our  watches.  "For  heaven  s 
sake!  the  barrage  is  already  advancing!  Form  ranks!" 
New  objectives  are  given  the  companies,  since  everything 
has  turned  out  differently  from  what  we  planned.  The  rail- 
way embankment  is  crossed.  The  station  of  Varennes  is 
taken  after  a  short  fight;  the  highroad,  Moulins-V arennes, 
is  crossed;  we  are  already  a  kilometre  south  of  the  Marne, 
and  the  ascent  of  the  southern  bank  begins.  But  on  our  right 
come  cries  and  the  noise  of  sharp  rifle-fire.  Through  the 
dawn  mist  we  see  raiding  parties  in  brown  uniforms  ad- 
vancing through  the  wheat.  "The  Americans!"  They  stand 
still  now  and  fire.  We  draw  back.  The  situation  is  ex- 
tremely critical.  Where  are  our  neighbours  of  the  6th 
Grenadiers  that  should  be  over  there?  Their  attack  must 
have  failed.  Cant  the  artillery  see  what  is  happening?  It 
is  continuing,  according  to  plan,  its  rolling  barrage,  and 
it  is  to  continue  thus  until  eleven  o'clock.  But  the  artillery 
obviously  cant  do  anything  any  way:  observation  is  very 
difficult;  the  fog  shrouds  the  wheat;  all  movements  are 
hidden  by  the  meadows  and  copses.  The  leaders  of  the  2nd 
Battalion,  Captains  von  Plehwe  and  Eben,  realize  the 
danger.  Everyone  that  can  fire  a  rifle  curves  to  the  right  to 
beat  off  this  new  danger  on  our  flank.  The  enemy,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  shows  a  heroic  courage.  Not  until  our 
machine-guns  and  rifles  have  torn  bloody  holes  in  his  ranks 
does  he  stop  and  fall  back.  We  breathe  easier.  But  every- 
one realizes  our  attack  is  a  failure.  The  only  thing  for  us 
to  do  now  is  to  hold  the  lines  gained,  with  our  weak  forces, 
numerically  inferior  to  the  enemy.  The  railway  embank- 
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merit  seems  the  best  line  of  resistance;  though  it  be  a 
definite  target  for  the  enemy's  artillery  fire,  it  is  somewhat 
elevated  and  offers  protection  against  rifle- fire.  Our  ad- 
vance parties  withdraw,  one  after  the  other.  Our  exposed 
right  flank  is  heavily  reinforced;  the  liaison  with  our  neigh- 
bours on  the  left  is  established  towards  eleven  o'clock. 
His  advance  has  been  somewhat  easier;  but  the  fight  re- 
mains severe. 

The  6th  Grenadiers,  which  should  have  attacked  on  our 
right,  had  crossed  the  river;  but  it  met  there  a  superior 
enemy  and  was  destroyed.  A  large  part  were  marched  off 
as  prisoners  through  the  valley  of  the  Surmelin,  through 
which  we  were  to  attack.  Seeing  them  and  thinking  them 
to  be  advancing  Germans,  our  6th  Company  under  Second 
Lieutenant  Oberg  pushed  straight  on  for  four  kilometres 
south  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  valley,  through  Amer- 
ican infantry  columns  on  its  right  and  enemy  artillery  fir- 
ing on  its  left,  until  at  last  it  was  noticed  by  the  enemy. 
Then  the  little  squad  found  itself  in  difficult  circum- 
stances; but  it  holds  out  until  night,  when  its  leader  and 
several  men  fight  their  way  back  through  the  dark  and, 
finding  another  band,  eventually  join  us.  This  was  our  only 
ray  of  joy  on  that  day,  and  that  is  why  I  mention  it  here. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  we  managed  to  amelio- 
rate our  line  a  little,  as  the  enemy  on  our  right,  probably 
from  fear  of  being  himself  surrounded,  had  withdrawn 
slightly.  But  that  changed  nothing  in  the  final  results  of 
the  day,  our  most  severe  defeat  of  the  war. 

Never  have  I  seen  so  many  dead,  never  contemplated 
a  spectacle  of  war  so  frightful  as  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Marne.  On  the  southern  side  the  Americans  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  had  completely  annihilated  two  of  our 
companies.  Hidden  in  the  wheat  in  a  semicircle,  they  had 
let  our  men  advance,  then  had  annihilated  them  with  a  fire 
at  thirty  or  forty  feet  away.  This  enemy  has  coolness,  one 
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must  acknowledge,  but  he  gave  proof  that  day  of  a  bestial 
brutality.  "The  Americans  are  killing  everyone!"  Such 
was  the  terrifying  word  that  spread  through  all  our  ranks 
on  the  15th  of  July. 

At  the  rear  they  had  joked  about  the  mediocre  instruc- 
tion of  this  enemy,  of  American  bluff  and  many  other 
things.  It  was,  nevertheless,  due  to  him  that  we  owed  the 
proportion  of  sixty  per  cent  killed  and  wounded  that  we 
left  on  that  battle-field  of  the  15th  of  July. 

We  hoped  that  the  results  on  the  other  parts  of  the  front 
would  be  better;  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  were 
the  usual  rumours;  fall  of  Reims;  advance  of  fifteen  kilo- 
metres by  the  Bavarian  division  on  our  left;  but  all  that 
was  unfortunately  false,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  Every- 
where the  same  picture;  a  splendid  heroic  assault;  heavy 
losses;  no  important  result  worth  mentioning.  Across  the 
Marne,  only  a  narrow  strip  had  been  won;  and  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  heavy  attacks  would  be  launched  against  it. 
We  prepared  ourselves  to  hold  it.  On  the  11th  the  first 
attacks  came.  They  were  repelled.  The  18th  the  enemy 
attacked  more  energetically  and  with  tanks,  but  was  again 
beaten  off. 

We  greeted  as  a  deliverance  the  order:  "The  front  will 
be  withdrawn  across  the  Marne."  The  recrossing  of  the 
river  was  made  the  night  of  the  ISth  under  fire.  A  bridge 
was  already  built;  we  passed  without  too  much  trouble. 
The  enemy  saw  nothing,  let  us  go  in  peace. 

We  hoped  for  a  rest.  A  day  like  the  15th  overwhelms 
body  and  nerves  for  weeks.  Our  ranks  were  thinned;  each 
of  us  had  his  sorrowful  memories.  We  had  left  on  the 
opposite  bank  many  comrades  we  were  unable  to  bury. 
Wasn't  it  a  warning  that  our  turn  was  soon  to  come?  These 
were  our  thoughts.  Then  a  rumour  came  to  us.  "It's  going 
bad  on  our  right;  the  enemy  breaking  out  of  Villers- 
Cotterets  forest  has  attacked  and  advanced  15  kilometres 
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the  first  day.  We  must  beat  a  retreat."  We  set  our  teeth,  but 
believed  the  news  even  before  we  officially  learnt  the  de- 
tails. And  to  these  troops,  which  had  just  endured  such 
hardships,  was  assigned  the  task  of  giving  their  very  lives 
to  hold  back  overwhelming  waves  of  assault.  Silently  and 
patiently  they  carried  out  that  task,  imitating  the  veterans 
of  1914,  and  kept  their  honour. 

There  were  many  factors  to  contribute  to  the  victory  of 
the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne.  In  the  first  place,  the 
German  attack  was  known  by  the  Allies  in  advance  down 
to  its  least  detail.  Secondly,  in  the  counter-attack  from 
Villers-Cotterets  woods,  the  German  surprise  was  com- 
plete. Further,  this  was  made  possible  by  the  effective  use 
for  the  first  time  of  the  new  weapon  of  tanks — multitudes 
of  them,  advancing  straight  on  their  lines  without  any 
preliminary  artillery  preparation.  Again  there  was  Gen- 
eral Petain.  It  was  his  intelligence  and  constant  personal 
supervision  that  co-ordinated  an  impregnable  defence. 
That  July  15  we  were,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
waiting  for  the  German  attack.  Also,  the  success  of  the 
counter-attack  was  largely  due  to  the  General.  For  weeks 
the  German  flank  had  been,  in  all  eyes,  the  target  for  an 
Allied  attack.  But  to  attack  is  not  enough;  there  is  the 
vital  question  of  the  proper  psychological  moment.  And 
when,  on  the  12th  of  July,  Marshal  Foch  would  have 
given  the  order  to  attack,  it  was  General  Petain  who  per- 
suaded him  otherwise,  urged  strongly  that  it  was  better 
to  wait  for  the  enemy's  thrust,  hold  it,  and  then  when  the 
enemy  was  at  the  end  of  his  reach,  and  only  then,  strike 
swift  in  his  side.  Incidentally,  Ludendorff  was  not,  him- 
self, blind  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  attack  on  his  flank. 
He  writes  that  they  had  heard  rumours  of  an  Allied  at- 
tack the  12th,  and  that  day  were  waiting,  ready  for  it.  It 
was  only  when  the  attack  had  not  materialized  that  his 
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attention  had  turned  to  his  own  plans,  and  he  had  sailed 
ahead  on  the  Marne  adventure.  Had  the  attack  of  the  Allies 
come  the  12th,  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne  might  never 
have  been  fought.  Further,  the  Germans  might  have  been 
brought  to  realize,  opportunely  for  themselves,  the  full 
strength  of  the  forces  that  now  opposed  them. 

But  the  attack  seems,  in  any  case,  to  have  been  a  mad 
undertaking  on  Ludendorff's  part.  With  all  these  Ameri- 
can battalions  that  he  knew  to  be  stiffening  now  the  Allied 
forces,  surely  his  only  strategy  was  a  calculated  retreat 
to  a  smaller  line  of  front  and  a  general  husbanding  of 
his  own  forces  in  the  ultimate  hope  of  wearing  out  the 
Allies.  The  chief  reason,  after  all,  for  the  victory  of  the 
Marne  must  lie  in  the  disproportion  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  forces  engaged.  On  one  side  were  the  Germans,  worn 
out  by  four  years'  ceaseless  warfare;  and  on  the  other  side 
were  the  French,  equally  worn  out  it  is  true,  but  equally 
well  primed  with  knowledge  given  by  long  years  of  ex- 
perience, and  further  possessed  of  the  great  material  aid 
of  tanks,  their  ranks  rejuvenated  by  seven  divisions  of 
sturdy  young  Americans.  And  whereas  German  divisions 
were  only  a  show  of  force,  with  companies  reduced  to 
fifty  and  sixty  men,  American  divisions  were  at  full 
strength  and  incomparably  larger.  In  short,  then,  the  Sec- 
ond Battle  of  the  Marne  was  the  turning-point  of  the  war, 
because  there  came  at  last  into  the  fight  important  forces 
of  American  infantry. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  contributed,  of  course,  our  little 
something  to  the  victory.  We  were  the  important  heavy 
artillery  of  that  6th  Army,  with  some  seventy-two  guns  of 
the  finest  type  continually,  day  and  night,  beating  those 
Marne  slopes  and  ravines.  To  aid  the  infantry  it  was  our 
task  to  keep  down  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of 
Germans  crossing  the  river.  If  the  Germans  did  not  cross 
in  great  numbers  in  the  early  hours  of  the  15th,  there  was, 
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at  that  time,  also  the  divisional  artillery  to  stop  them;  but 
when  the  lines  had  retreated  from  the  river,  the  Germans 
still  did  not  cross  in  great  numbers,  and  then  ours  was  the 
predominating  fire.  In  his  memoirs  Hindenburg  writes: 
"South  of  the  Marne  the  situation  began  to  change  ever 
more  to  our  disadvantage.  It  is  true,  we  held  the  ground 
gained,  against  severe  enemy  attacks;  but  our  lines  were 
so  near  the  river,  and  therefore  had  so  little  depth,  that  a 
reverse  might  prove  fatal.  Moreover,  our  temporary 
bridges  across  the  Marne  were  increasingly  in  danger  from 
French  bombing  squadrons  and  the  long-range  fire  of 
hostile  artillery." 
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Despite  the  success  of  the  counter-attack  to  the  north 
and  all  this  sudden  disaster  that  seemed  to  be  threatening 
the  German  armies,  on  the  20th  of  July,  in  front  of  our 
own  Army,  Chateau-Thierry  was  still  holding  out.  The 
fact  grew  most  annoying.  There  was  even  a  faint  sugges- 
tion here  that  our  victory  was  not  so  complete  as  we  had 
imagined.  We  prophesied  dire  evil  for  the  Germans  de- 
fending the  place.  Let  them  only  hang  on  there.  In  a  little 
while  they  would  be  surrounded  and  captured. 

Meanwhile  there  was  work  for  ourselves  to  do.  Guns 
previously  withdrawn  to  meet  the  recent  attack  must  now 
be  brought  back  forward.  As  the  American  battalions  were 
to  make  the  move  first,  I  must  find  new  battery  positions 
for  them;  and  the  nearer  they  could  be  placed  to  enemy 
lines,  the  longer  and  better  would  they  be  able  to  bom- 
bard and  impede  the  latter's  retreat.  Then,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  Chateau-Thierry  fell.  I  happened  to 
be  down  near  the  town  at  the  time,  with  an  American 
battalion  commander,  and  we  stole  a  few  minutes  aside  to 
cross  first-laid  rickety  planks  and  glance  through  that 
northern  river  portion.  There  was  not  much  to  see  different 
from  the  southern  bank:  dirty  rows  of  houses,  devastated 
by  shell-fire;  the  usual  wreckage  in  the  streets;  an  occa- 
sional barricade;  a  square  completely  gutted  by  fire;  a 
few  signboards  in  German;  a  few  German  helmets  rolling 
about.  Evidently  the  place  had  been  abandoned  by  order, 
and  only  after  all  war-material  had  been  taken  away. 

Yet  the  sun  was  out,  shining  brightly  on  everything;  and 
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this  taking  of  Chateau-Thierry  was  unquestionably  a  some- 
thing new,  another  step  forward — the  Maine  recrossed. 
Over  the  blue  stream,  engineers  were  already  at  work 
building  a  pontoon-bridge.  Close  by  on  the  bank  an  army 
cinematograph-operator,  with  methodical  click,  was  shoot- 
ing the  scene.  The  Germans  were  said  to  have  retreated 
so  far  now  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  that  contact  with 
them  for  the  moment  had  been  lost.  And  eastwards,  along 
the  river,  the  only  Germans  remaining  on  the  southern 
bank  were  dead  Germans. 

That  same  afternoon,  as  if  in  keeping  with  these  events, 
the  Colonel  left  for  his  higher  command,  and  the  new 
Colonel  took  charge.  Further,  at  the  same  hour  all  our 
American  battalions  were  withdrawn  from  us  to  join  the 
1st  American  Army  Corps.  I  was  naturally  sorry  to  see 
them  go.  It  was  all  rather  sudden — a  moment  ago  a  dozen 
different  things  in  mind  for  the  remainder  of  daylight; 
now  nothing,  simply  nothing  at  all.  Sorry,  too,  was  our 
new  Colonel.  He  was  of  a  different  character  from  our 
former  chief;  younger,  for  one  thing;  short  and  stocky; 
well-groomed,  and  yet  with  a  slight  limp  from  a  wound  in 
the  hip.  But  hardly  had  he  taken  command  when,  with 
a  slap  of  his  hand  on  the  table,  his  mind  was  made  up  to 
one  thing.  No  more  of  these  headquarters  lost  miles  away 
in  the  rear.  In  future  we  keep  close  up  behind  our  groups. 
New  headquarters,  Chateau-Thierry  itself.  Time  of  trans- 
fer, immediately. 

Next  day  we  settled  ourselves  afresh  in  several  small 
houses  lining  the  highroad  on  the  southern  exit  of  the  town. 
From  long  abandonment  they  were  in  an  indescribable 
state  of  filth.  A  man  now  without  a  job  of  any  kind,  and 
in  a  measure  to  forget  this  fact,  I  helped  my  orderly,  with 
broom  and  shovel,  clear  out  a  room  in  one  of  these.  It 
proved  to  be  a  truly  herculean  task.  Even  when  every- 
thing had  been  brushed  clear  and  the  floor  had  been 
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swabbed  with  buckets  of  water,  there  lingered  a  nauseating 
smell,  and  the  walls  remained  overrun  with  bevies  of  flies. 
I  turned  with  joy  to  the  thought  of  camping  out  of  doors, 
a  la  belle  etoile. 

Frontwards,  the  bridges  across  the  Marne  were  all  down. 
Somewhere  beyond  were  the  enemy,  retreating.  Our  can- 
non were  being  put  into  battery  close  up  to  the  river. 
The  order  designating  these  forward  positions  had  caused 
a  certain  flutter  through  the  groups.  Eyes  were  watching 
our  new  chief  for  his  first  acts.  No  sooner  were  we  settled 
in  our  roadside  P.  C.  than  one  of  my  former  group  com- 
manders entered  our  bureau  with  resolute  tread  and  frown. 
Finding  me  alone  there,  he  spoke  out  his  mind  at  once. 
What  sort  of  a  mad  scheme  was  this,  ordering  guns  to 
the  river-edge,  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  ranks  of  the 
infantry?  Why!  soon  his  batteries  would  have  to  be  thank- 
ful if  they  didn't  draw  rifle-fire  on  themselves!  I  showed 
him  a  general  order  in  which  it  was  emphasized  that 
there  were  no  more  Germans  now  in  the  Marne  Valley 
and  that  all  units  must  keep  well  up  in  pursuit.  "No  more 
Germans  in  the  Marne  Valley!"  He  let  the  paper  drop. 
"Well,  if  there  are  no  more  Germans  in  front  of  us,  then 
all  I  can  say  is,  they've  left  some  crackajack  substitutes 
behind!" 

In  another  twenty-four  hours  the  3d  U.  S.  Division  was 
not  only  well  across  the  Marne,  but  fighting  on  over  its 
higher  slopes  to  the  north-east.  It  was  a  desolate  place, 
that  northern  river-bank.  Aside  from  the  dead  Germans 
sprawled  here  and  there,  dead  horses  in  mid-road,  shell- 
torn  pontoon-bridges,  litter  of  discarded  equipment  and 
abandoned  ammunition-piles,  there  was  the  ugly  damage 
done  everywhere — trees  broken  over  in  mid-stem;  fields 
seared  with  blight;  houses  in  a  tornado-flung  wreckage, 
others  chipped  and  trimmed  down  to  weird  fangs  and 
excrescences;  village  after  village  lying  shattered  in  ap- 
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palling  ruin.  At  times  over  there,  it  was  as  if  one  were 
moving  through  some  sinister  other-world,  the  only  fa- 
miliar thing  in  it  being  the  faces  and  figures  of  this  khaki 
infantry  ever  pushing  its  way  forward  on  to  the  drear, 
wood-laden  hills.  Also,  rain  now  fell  in  torrents,  to  sop 
all  this  tragedy  in  a  lake  of  dirty  slime  and  ooze. 

The  Germans  were  slowly  driven  back  on  to  the  plains 
beyond.  But  it  was  not  an  easy  task  forcing  retreat  upon 
them.  They  went  always  according  to  orders  and  made 
every  use  of  the  variegated  nature  of  the  terrain,  posted 
machine-guns  in  each  wood-corner,  hung  on  there  as  long 
as  possible,  and  then,  only  if  resolutely  attacked  and  hard 
pressed,  retreated  in  the  dark  to  similar  vantage-points 
for  the  following  day.  Our  line  had  constantly  to  meet 
salients  confusing  to  understand  at  first  sight  and  always 
costly  to  storm  in  light-skirmish  attack. 

My  admiration  went  to  this  3d  U.  S.  Division.  Back  in 
May  it  had  arrived  first  on  the  scene,  had  stiffened  the  de- 
fence at  the  crucial  moment,  and  had  saved  the  whole 
Marne  situation.  Again,  during  the  recent  German  attack, 
it  had  played  a  leading  part  in  the  defence.  Indeed,  its 
services  then  had  been  almost  incalculable.  Had  the  Ger- 
mans once  obtained  control  of  the  Surmelin  Valley,  their 
attack  would  have  been  well  under  way  after  all,  and  there 
is  no  telling  what  might  have  followed.  And  now,  when  all 
other  contemporary  divisions  had  been  relieved,  some  twice 
over,  here  the  3d  was,  still  in  line,  still  fighting  on 
efficiently. 

But  progress  was  slow.  In  fact,  to  the  north-west,  where 
the  counter-attack  had  first  broken  through,  now  that  the 
American  divisions  in  that  sector  had  been  withdrawn,  the 
advance  was  virtually  at  a  standstill.  Complaint  spread 
among  French  staffs;  complaint,  not  of  Americans — praise 
of  them  was  never  so  high — but  complaint  of  the  French 
troops  in  the  field.  The  infantry,  it  was  said,  had  lost  its 
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bite,  would  no  longer  "accrocher  au  Boche"  repeatedly 
had  let  the  enemy  walk  away.  In  twenty-four  hours  one 
whole  army-corps  had  taken  but  ten  prisoners,  and  at  a 
loss  of  four  wounded.  Enfin  quoi!  Must  the  Americans  do 
it  all?  What  were  we  coming  to? 

Whatever  the  incongruity  of  staff  officers'  making  such 
complaint,  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  unnatural  that  French- 
men out  of  the  battle  should  wish,  at  sight  of  the  vigour 
and  dash  of  these  Americans,  that  their  compatriots  might 
do  equally  well,  if  not  better.  It  was  hard  for  them  always 
to  remember  that  four  years  of  unrelenting  warfare  will 
change  the  character  of  any  troops  in  the  world,  that  war 
then  becomes  a  dull  habit,  that  all  issues  tend  to  return  to 
their  common  natural  disassociation;  that  what  you  see 
then  is  men  no  longer  heroically  charging  this  and  that, 
but  men  indifferent,  weary,  cynical,  crafty  at  best,  flaring 
at  moments  still  to  isolated  deeds  of  bold  physical  effort, 
but  in  general  fighting  at  a  distance,  as  it  were,  firing  rifles 
not  so  much  to  kill  a  direct  enemy,  but  rather  as  a  pro- 
tective force,  or  then  as  a  manoeuvring  force,  and  leaving 
the  chief  work  of  aggression  to  their  own  artillery.  For 
that  matter,  how  many  combatants  of  the  Great  War  ever 
met  their  enemy  direct,  man  to  man?  How  many  ever  even 
saw  an  enemy  in  action  at  all? 

And  one  might  add  here  that  troops  rarely  comport 
themselves  in  the  field  the  way  tradition  supposes  them 
to.  Distances  are  wide  in  war,  and  men  few.  The  word 
"attack"  is  almost  a  misnomer.  The  best  troops  in  the 
world  cannot  resist  heavy  shell-fire  or  accurate  machine- 
gun  fire.  Both  the  shells  and  the  bullets  win  every  time. 
Attacks  are  made  around  machine-guns,  and  when  they 
are  successful,  it  is  because  the  artillery  has  done  its 
work  effectively.  It  is  only  after  a  heavy  bombardment  of 
enemy  lines  that  the  infantry  advances  in  driblets.  If  the 
machine-guns  are  still  resisting,  the  infantry  advances  no 
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more.  If  the  machine-guns  have  been  put  out  of  action, 
then  the  infantry  comes  stalking  in  on  a  few  dazed  and 
wounded  survivors.  The  difference  between  good  troops 
and  bad  is  in  the  degree  that  a  few  men  rise  once  more 
to  fire  off  machine-guns,  and  a  few  other  men  come  boldly 
upon  them. 

Not  that  there  have  not  been  heavy  casualties  by  shell- 
fire  and  by  badly  led  troops  against  machine-guns.  But 
the  extent  of  the  casualty  list  is  not  an  indication  of  the 
importance  of  the  result  gained.  The  German  advance  was 
finally  brought  to  a  stop  in  the  Bois  de  Belleau  with  little 
loss  to  French  and  Americans.  It  was  only  afterwards, 
when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  men  were  sent  to  charge 
heedlessly  through  those  woods  and  kept  there  under  severe 
bombardment,  that  there  eventually  grew  to  be  a  casualty 
list  of  nine  thousand  dead  and  wounded. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  troubles.  If  there  were  many 
complaints  now  of  our  troops  in  the  field  there  was  a  simple 
cause.  It  was  becoming  patent  to  all  of  us  that  the  battle 
begun  on  the  Marne  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Germans, 
though  badly  defeated,  were,  after  all,  retreating  in  some 
sort  of  order,  retreating  to  fight  another  day,  and  not 
suffering  the  great  and  final  disaster  anticipated. 

As  the  days  went  on,  I  found  myself  with  less  to  do 
than  ever  before.  There  was  not  much  work  on  the  staff 
in  any  case,  what  work  there  was  being  more  than  taken 
care  of  by  my  four  colleagues,  each  already  established 
in  charge  of  his  own  department.  The  Colonel,  to  be  sure, 
made  a  point  of  occasionally  sending  me  out,  right  and 
left,  nominally  as  liaison  officer;  but  apart  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  virtually  nothing  for  us,  at  present,  to  have 
any  liaison  with,  several  of  us  always  went  on  these  mis- 
sions now,  like  three  men  to  kill  a  sparrow;  and  in  truth 
their  chief  object  was  to  enable  us  to  sight-see  the  recent 
battle-field.  I  quickly  grew  tired  of  this.  It  was  all  too 
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monotonously  hideous.  When  we  had  come  down,  that  end 
of  May,  into  this  Marne  Valley,  it  had  spread  out  beneath 
us,  a  haven  of  quiet  gardens  and  vineyards,  of  hedgerows 
and  arching  trees  full  of  the  spring,  of  ancient  walls  and 
roofs  gathered  about  some  rising  tower  and  steeple.  Now 
all  this  was  gone,  in  ruin,  desolation,  mud,  stinking  corpses 
— swollen-bellied  horses  lifting  stiff  legs  higher  and  higher 
in  the  air.  Now  of  that  past  there  was  nothing  left  but  the 
horrible  grimace. 

With  my  continuing  idleness,  I  began  to  think  seriously 
once  more  of  a  transfer  of  some  kind.  When  the  American 
battalions  had  been  with  us,  the  Colonel  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments had  asked  me  to  join  his  staff.  Also  he  had  assured 
me  that  he  would  get  me  into  the  American  Army.  At  the 
time  I  had  somewhat  doubted  his  ability  to  accomplish 
this  last;  and  as  I  felt  myself  for  the  moment  as  well  in 
the  run  of  things  and  as  serviceable  where  I  was,  I  had  let 
the  occasion  pass.  By  this  time  it  was  too  late.  So  now,  if 
I  could  be  given  the  choice,  I  should  have  liked  to  return 
to  a  battery  of  some  kind.  Unfortunately,  there  was  at 
present  no  vacancy  in  any  of  the  batteries. 

One  day,  while  we  were  out  walking  together,  another 
member  of  the  Staff  took  me  to  task.  I  was  always  so 
restless,  so  nervous,  so  never  satisfied;  why  didn't  I  take 
things  as  they  came  and,  meanwhile,  enjoy  life?  War  was 
like  that.  And,  after  all,  what  more  could  I  want  than  I 
already  had — the  easy-going  existence  of  a  regimental 
staff,  an  auto  at  my  disposal,  the  Colonel's  favour,  no 
great  danger  about.  .  .  . 

I  could  not  answer  him — felt  that  much  of  what  he  said 
was  true,  that  I  was  becoming  a  pathological  case  of 
chronic  discontent.  Yet  the  incident  somehow  decided  me. 
I  must  make  some  change  out  of  here  now,  no  matter 
what.  A  day  later,  when  there  came  to  us  a  paper  asking 
once  more  for  English-speaking  volunteers  for  service  in 
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the  American  Army,  I  put  my  name  down  without  more 
ado.  That  evening,  on  glancing  at  the  list  of  volunteers 
before  it  was  about  to  leave  for  Army  Headquarters,  I 
found  my  name  struck  off.  Why  was  this?  It  was  by  the 
Colonel's  orders. 

As  I  had  already  talked  the  matter  over  with  him  and 
thought  I  had  his  consent,  even  if  given  in  a  half-joking 
way,  I  went  to  him  again.  Again  his  manner  was  a  half- 
serious  one,  but  at  the  same  time  he  told  me  quite  frankly 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  keep  me  with  him  definitely. 
At  least,  never  would  he  endorse  my  transfer.  It  was  ab- 
surd, my  going  off  now  into  the  muddle  of  the  rear;  never 
would  I  get  into  the  American  Army,  and  I  was  as  useful 
here  with  the  regiment  as  I  could  be  anywhere  else.  At 
this,  I  tried  to  take  him  up  on  the  question  of  my  useful- 
ness, emphasized  that  at  best  I  was,  and  always  should  be, 
only  an  extra  hand  on  the  Staff,  showed  him  that  for  the 
last  three  days  my  sole  occupation  had  been  playing  soli- 
taire or  staring  out  of  the  window,  that  and  of  course  the 
usual  joy-ride.  But  he  stood  his  ground  comfortably, 
smiled  good-naturedly,  took  the  pipe  that  Marshall  Joffre 
had  given  him  out  of  his  mouth,  and,  puffing  its  smoke 
slowly  into  my  face,  said:  "We  need  you,  Brooks,  if  only 
to  blow  us  up  occasionally." 

That  night  I  went  for  a  solitary  walk,  and  after  climbing 
awhile  the  road  that  mounts  the  rise  of  southern  bank, 
I  sat  down  in  the  dark,  back  against  one  of  its  acacia-trees, 
and  felt  in  a  very  imprisoned  mood.  How  was  I  even  to 
kill  time,  in  future,  on  this  staff?  Presently,  up  the  road 
through  the  night,  there  slowly  approached  the  tramp  and 
scuffle  of  many  feet.  They  were  a  weary,  heavily  laden 
column  of  American  infantry,  evidently  leaving  the  battle- 
field. For  long  minutes  they  trudged  and  mounted  past, 
all  of  them  silent,  rank  after  rank,  like  men  in  some 
Stygian  night.  Then,  up  the  road  a  little,  one  lone  voice 
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drawled  out:  "Well,  this  is  the  last  bloody  goddam  war 
they  ever  get  me  into." 

I  laughed,  and  in  laughing  laughed  chiefly  at  myself. 

In  a  day  or  two  more,  there  was  again  a  little  work  to 
do.  Slow  as  the  push  after  the  Germans  was,  the  time  had 
come  to  move  our  guns  across  river.  Yet  everything  was 
uncertain  over  there;  and  to  lay  guns  down  properly,  there 
was  need  to  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  what  was  hap- 
pening up  front. 

It  was  July  28  now.  On  the  left  of  the  3d  Division 
was  another  American  division  that  had  played  an  impor- 
tant role  against  the  recent  German  Friedensturm,  the  42d, 
or  Rainbow,  Division.  In  a  series  of  splendid  advances 
it  was  now  to  oust  the  German  rear-guards  from  the  Ourcq 
Valley.  But  the  scenes  of  that  battle-field,  even  on  this 
important  day  of  the  28th,  come  back  to  mind  as  some- 
thing diffuse,  just  another  afternoon  of  war.  From  the 
litter  of  Marne  ruin,  I  emerge  to  roadsides  where  dead 
lie  only  a  day  or  two  old.  Then  at  open  fields  I  stop  the 
car;  for  it  is  important  now  to  know  exactly  where  one 
is,  and  also  to  determine  as  far  as  possible  the  direction  of 
the  actual  fighting.  A  shell  exploding  to  the  left,  another 
exploding  to  the  right,  say  little  more  than  that  the  enemy, 
from  some  unknown  distance,  is  trying  to  bombard  these 
parts.  Leaving  car  and  chauffeur  in  hidden  shelter,  I  walk 
away,  walk  ort;  take  a  road  that  seemingly  may  be  the 
right  one;  meet  a  khaki  figure  or  two;  learn  from  them 
where  brigade  headquarters  momentarily  are.  They  are  in 
a  farm  across  the  fields.  Within  the  crowded  interior  of 
the  farm-house  a  general  in  a  front  room,  looking  through 
spyglasses  at  the  smoke  over  the  fields  beyond,  frankly 
admits  his  own  confusion,  ignorance  of  what  is  happening. 

So  afterwards,  out  of  doors  once  more,  I  sit  by  a  tree 
and  have  the  map  out  again.  The  slope  here  is  certainly 
the  descent  to  the  Ourcq;  and  that  clump  of  houses  is 
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Sergy;  and  that  Cierges.  Towards  Sergy  the  smoke  seems 
thicker  and  the  firing  louder,  denser.  But  figures  in  khaki 
are  slowly  wandering  up  a  road  across  the  way.  I  go  to 
meet  them.  The  first  two  know  nothing;  the  third  says  of 
his  own  accord:  "I  can  tell  you  where  some  Germans  are. 
There  are  a  lot  in  those  woods  over  there."  He  turns  and 
points;  and  at  the  same  time  from  his  other  arm,  held 
close  to  his  body,  blood  drips  regularly  into  the  dust.  I 
offer  him  a  cigarette  and  he  goes  on  slowly,  wreathes  of 
cigarette-smoke  drifting  over  his  shoulder.  The  wood,  ac- 
cording to  the  map,  is  the  Bois  de  Meuniere.  It  is  some- 
thing to  know  that  its  edges  shelter  Germans.  Yet  one 
must  not  go  too  fast  with  this  knowledge.  American  in- 
fantry may  be  about  to  storm  it  any  minute.  And,  in  any 
case,  its  bombardment  is  the  province  of  divisional  artil- 
lery. Still,  here  is  a  little  something.  Evidently  the  enemy 
is  at  this  hour  defending  the  farther  slopes  of  the  Ourcq. 
And  so  to  other  inquiries  in  other  districts. 

Since  this  fighting  was  to  the  east  rather  than  to  the 
north,  our  Regimental  Headquarters  moved  after  the  guns, 
not  across  river,  but  eastwards  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Jaulgonne  bend  at  Moulins.  I  had  been  told  to  keep  an 
eye  out  for  a  likely  P.  C.  and  so  had  chosen  what  seemed 
a  clean  spot  at  least,  close  by  a  temporary  bridge  thrown 
across  the  Marne.  But  the  Colonel,  at  one  glance,  would 
have  none  of  it.  In  no  time  the  Germans  would  be  shelling 
or  dropping  bombs  on  this  bridge.  It  was,  therefore,  at  a 
second  choice  in  Moulins  that  we  lodged  ourselves.  Hardly 
had  we  unloaded  our  goods  and  chattels  in  this  new  home, 
a  ramshackle  house  by  the  main  highway,  than  from  its 
rear  windows  we  could  see  shells  breaking  near  the  bridge. 
But  they  were  not  very  terrifying,  and  as  I  took  this  inter- 
lude of  our  arrival  to  write  a  letter  home,  I  found  myself 
in  the  end  staring  absent-mindedly  at  them,  from  time  to 
time,  as  one  would  at  any  other  simple  outdoor  thing. 
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Moulins  was  an  old  spot  to  us.  But  it  was  also  in  and 
about  Moulins  that  the  Germans,  in  their  drive  across  the 
Marne,  had  come  into  serious  contact  with  the  3d  U.  S. 
Division;  and  the  German  dead  from  that  engagement 
were  still  lying  around.  With  the  July  heat,  they  were 
already  in  a  horrid  state  of  decomposition.  Also,  there 
were  dead  horses  here  and  there  whose  swollen  bellies  were 
now  changing  into  open  caverns  of  putrefaction.  No  air 
anywhere  seemed  free  of  that  nauseating  odour.  Yet  we 
stayed  there  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  dust  from  the  highway 
continually  sweeping  over  us,  and  made  not  too  much 
fuss,  came  even  to  refer,  in  a  callous  way,  to  the  big  flies 
parading  everywhere  as  "corpse  flies." 

As  if  we  had  laughed  too  lightly  at  the  shelling  of  the 
bridge  across  the  fields,  on  the  night  of  the  31st  there  was 
raid  after  raid  of  aeroplanes  over  our  head,  and  so  bomb 
after  bomb  upon  us  all  night  long.  We  got  not  a  scratch; 
but  the  casualties  about  us  were  many.  A  few  doors  away 
fifteen  Americans  were  killed  outright.  It  was  the  worst 
raid  I've  ever  been  in,  and  I  don't  sigh  for  another. 

From  the  Ourcq  the  Germans  were  driven  over  a  farther 
lap  of  retreat  to  the  Vesle.  But  there  their  line  held.  On 
this  river  they  were  in  prearranged  positions,  and  the 
American  battalions  pursuing  them  not  only  could  not 
dislodge  them  from  its  banks,  as  they  had  from  the  Ourcq, 
but  suffered  serious  losses.  The  pages  of  the  Vesle  are  of 
the  most  tragic  in  the  history  of  the  American  Army  in 
the  war — much  heroic  effort,  all  to  no  avail. 

Meantime,  in  the  wake  of  these  events,  our  groups  fired 
their  guns  and  did  what  they  could.  For  a  time  they  con- 
tinued to  feel  that  they  were  being  kept  over  close  to  the 
infantry  line.  In  the  first  days  after  they  had  crossed  to 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  one  of  the  commandants 
even  reported  that  his  own  P.  C.  in  the  Forest  of  Fere  was 
receiving  rifle-fire.  Sent  across  there,  I  found  that  if  there 
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were  occasional  bullets  flying  around,  they  were  not  Ger- 
man bullets,  but  American.  American  infantry,  in  the 
roundabout,  would  at  odd  moments  fire  off  rifles  or  re- 
volvers at  whatever  target  their  fancy  chose;  now  at  a  cap 
tossed  in  the  air,  now  at  bottles  on  a  tree-stump. 

I  had  my  own  experience  of  this  firing  mania.  To  try 
to  escape  a  moment  from  the  stench  and  heat  and  dust, 
I  had  gone  down  and  plunged  into  the  Marne;  and  I  was 
just  swimming  about  when  shots  began  to  ring  out  from 
the  opposite  bank,  and  bullets  come  ricocheting  across  the 
water.  As  I  swam  hurriedly  into  view  towards  mid-stream, 
I  saw  a  khaki  figure  on  the  opposite  bank,  walking  slowly 
along,  looking  evidently  for  fish.  And  just  at  that  moment 
he  let  fly  again  at  the  river,  a  jumping  revolverful  of 
bullets.  His  angle  was  such  that  I  don't  think  half  the 
bullets  entered  the  current.  Yet  only  when  I  was  yelling 
abuse  that  I  am  ashamed  to  repeat  here  would  he  put  up 
his  revolver  and  move  away. 

As  the  August  days  began  to  pass,  dissatisfaction  gained 
among  our  men,  and  among  officers  too.  There  was  the 
growing  consciousness  that  the  German  retreat  in  these 
parts  was  at  an  end.  There  was  the  desolation  all  around. 
There  was  ever  that  torrid  stench  that  men  with  gas-masks 
burying  the  dead  apparently  could  not  allay;  but  above 
all  there  was  the  fact  that,  again,  none  of  us  were  going 
off  en  permission.  In  July,  at  the  outset  of  the  German 
attack,  leaves  of  absence  had  been  withdrawn;  and  the  ban 
against  them  still  held,  at  least  for  those  units  considered 
to  be  still  in  the  fight. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  emphasize  sufficiently  how  large 
this  regular,  every-four-months'  leave  figured  in  the  minds 
of  men  who  had  been  kept  from  home  and  family  for 
years.  It  had  come  to  be  as  sacred  a  right  as  liberty,  fra- 
ternity, equality.  Yet  now  here  we  were,  being  kept  from 
this  benefit  by  the  mere  quibbling  distinction,  as  many 
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thought,  of  being  considered  always  technically  au  combat, 
in  the  fight,  or  by  the  further  outrage  of  just  that  fact — 
that  we  were  ourselves  never  relieved  from  battle.  While 
other  units  around  us,  infantry,  tanks,  light  artillery,  were 
constantly  going  off  for  rest  periods,  we  of  the  81st  had, 
since  March,  been  kept  steadily  at  it,  firing  off  cannon. 
In  former  days  of  retreating  and  countermarching  we  had 
not  felt  justified  in  complaining  too  loudly  against  this 
practice,  but  now  that  the  battle  had  been  won  and  we 
were  conscious  of  having  had  some  share  in  winning  it, 
were,  indeed,  camped  here  in  the  very  midst  of  so  much 
of  the  havoc  of  our  own  shell-fire,  well,  it  was  too  much. 
There  was  a  limit,  you  know. 

Or,  then,  if  our  services  were  so  important  that  we  could 
never  be  spared,  at  least  let  leaves  be  granted  to  us  as  to 
the  next  fellow,  no  matter  what  our  technical  designation. 

But  in  war,  complaints  of  this  kind  never  carry  far.  And 
our  impatience  might  have  grown  greater  than  it  did  if  it 
were  not  for  one  other  thing.  Come  what  might,  our  guns, 
from  incessant  firing,  were  wearing  out.  Already  the 
rifling  of  several  was  so  worn  that  it  was  comic  to  watch 
shells  from  them  wabble  away  through  the  skies.  We  could 
not  stay  on  much  longer  like  this.  All  accuracy  with  such 
weapons  was  out  of  question. 

At  last,  shells  from  our  cannon  were  actually  reported 
falling  within  our  own  lines.  Mentally,  we  lay  down  tools, 
turned  around,  folded  arms  at  distant  superiors,  and  said: 
"Well,  what  about  that?" 

It  seemed  as  if  we  were,  none  the  less,  due  to  keep  on 
just  the  same,  the  August  days  to  pass  as  before;  when, 
of  a  sudden,  the  order  came  to  pull  up  guns  and  be  off. 
A  thrill  of  joy  shot  through  everyone.  At  last  out  of  here! 
Away  for  a  little  respite!  Permissions  once  more! 

Further,  as  our  long  line  of  trucks  and  cannon  climbed 
those  southern  banks  of  the  Marne,  it  was  to  continue 
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straight  on  to  the  south-west  towards  Paris.  Before  the 
morning  was  out,  we  drew  to  a  halt  at  an  easy  distance 
from  its  walls.  Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  staff  officers 
can  dash  in  at  once  for  a  short  visit,  once  more  sit  on  the 
boulevards,  and,  veterans  that  we  are,  seem  to  laugh  at 
Parisians  frightened  of  the  dull  boom  of  the  Big  Bertha, 
bombarding  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Why,  if  we  fellows 
were  to  be  so  nervous  of  a  shell.  .  .  .  But  our  pleasure 
is  short-lived.  We  have,  literally,  to  drink  our  drinks  and 
run,  meet  the  regiment  at  another  place  farther  west;  for 
it  is  always  on  the  move,  not  staying  in  this  pleasant 
neighbourhood  at  all,  only  passing  by.  Nor  are  we  going 
to  the  rear  to  rest  up,  but  straight  into  the  fight  again, 
this  time  to  the  aid  of  the  English.  As  for  our  worn-out 
cannon,  that  is  nothing.  The  gun-crews  of  the  six  or  seven 
worst  are  to  take  their  arks  and  pass  by  way  of  Puteaux 
and  immediately  receive  new  cannon  in  exchange. 
On  with  the  dance. 
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FREEING  MONTDIDIER  AND  SOISSONS 

The  German  March  offensive  had  formed  a  broad  salient 
in  the  English  line  that,  besides  neutralizing  the  Paris- 
Calais  railway,  confined  the  English  forces  to  the  sea-coast 
and,  in  general,  handicapped  their  operations.  The  chief 
thought  in  English  minds  ever  since  had  been  to  rectify 
that  situation. 

The  undertaking  was  now  to  be  attempted,  so  we  learnt, 
and  to  it  we  were  hurrying  to  add  our  quota  of  help.  The 
attack  was  under  the  direction  of  Marshal  Haig.  The  par- 
ticipants were  to  be  the  4th  British  Army,  composed  of  a 
corps  each  of  Canadians,  Australians,  and  English;  and 
the  1st  French  Army  of  four  corps.  The  British  Army  was 
to  attack  the  north-western  turn  of  the  salient;  the  French, 
the  south-western;  and  between  the  crushing  jaws  of  such 
a  pincers,  the  salient  would  be  cut  off.  At  the  extreme  of 
the  salient  was  the  town  of  Montdidier,  a  mark  in  all  eyes, 
whose  turning  and  capture  would  signify  success  for  the 
first  stages  of  the  attack. 

Whether  or  not  we  were  really  to  join  the  English,  we 
arrived  south-east  of  Montdidier  only  the  afternoon  before 
the  attack,  and  our  cannon  were  at  once  thrown  forward 
into  position  there  amid  the  southern  French  forces.  In 
fact,  such  was  the  need  for  haste  that  our  regiment  was 
heedlessly  split  up,  right  and  left,  and  the  various  units 
attached  to  nearest  staff  bureaux  in  the  field.  As  for  our- 
selves of  the  Regimental  Staff,  there  was  no  more  for  us 
to  do  for  the  moment  than  to  continue  a  vague,  distant 
administrative  control  over  our  batteries  and  wait  expect- 
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antly  for  what  might  happen,  console  ourselves  by  believ- 
ing such  a  condition  could  not  last  long. 

And  that  next  day,  August  8,  almost  before  we  were 
ready  for  the  fact,  word  arrived  that,  to  the  north,  the 
English  had  broken  the  front  in  grand  style.  By  night-time 
the  news  was  almost  incredible.  The  whole  northern  por- 
tion of  the  salient  was  smashed  in.  Tanks,  four  hundred 
of  them,  advancing  behind  artificial  fog,  had  penetrated, 
so  swiftly  and  unexpectedly  that  they  had  broken  in  upon 
divisional  headquarters,  surrounded  and  captured  them. 
English  cavalry  were  already  at  Rosieres-en-Santerre,  ten 
kilometres  inland.  For  the  first  time  in  the  war,  the  German 
front  was  completely  broken.  An  epoch-making  victory  was 
being  won.  And  now,  further,  at  dawn  tomorrow  this  right 
wing  of  the  French  Army  to  which  we  belonged  was  to 
join  the  attack  in  its  turn.  It  had  been  kept  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  fight  in  order  to  let  the  German  reserves 
become  well  engaged;  now  it  was  to  cut  in  and  close  the 
pincers. 

Next  day  good  news  continued.  English,  Australians, 
Canadians,  French  were  advancing,  deeper  and  deeper, 
into  the  German  rear,  capturing  thousands  of  prisoners 
and  a  vast  amount  of  material.  This  from  the  north.  Off 
our  own  front,  news  was  rarer.  What  was  happening? 
Troops  were  blocking  streets  and  roads  everywhere  around 
us,  waiting  to  advance.  Had  Montdidier  fallen  or  not? 

Through  artillery  channels  all  we  could  learn  was  that 
our  cannon  had  been  firing  all  day,  all  night,  and  were 
still  doing  so.  A  certain  impatience  began  to  manifest 
itself.  Then,  towards  evening,  we  heard  why  news  was  so 
scarce  off  this  front;  the  attack  had  been  postponed  until 
a  few  hours  ago.  But  now  everyone  was  advancing. 

Nevertheless,  we  had  to  go  to  bed  without  word  that 
Montdidier  had  fallen;  and  next  morning,  however  good 
the  news  from  the  north  continued  to  be,  there  was  still  no 
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word  of  our  own  attack.  Troops  were  still  waiting  every- 
where in  the  streets.  Noon-time  coming  without  any  change 
in  our  own  suspense,  I  suggested  to  the  Colonel  that  we 
put  one  of  our  many  cars  to  use  and  ride  forth  ourselves, 
to  determine  the  situation  so  far  as  we  could,  and  perhaps 
act  as  liaison  to  the  several  staffs  waiting  about  us.  So 
much  seemed  to  be  depending  on  the  mere  fact  of  whether 
or  not  Montdidier  had  fallen. 

He  suddenly  assented;  and  off  our  car  dashed,  as  cars 
do  in  the  cinema.  Soon  we  were  picking  a  round-about 
way  into  front  lines  south-east  of  Montdidier,  amid  vil- 
lages in  ruin,  houses  still  burning,  flat  fields  outstretched 
under  war  skies.  Some  sort  of  an  advance  had  evidently 
been  made;  probably  Montdidier  was  at  last  taken;  but  it 
was  hard  to  know  just  what  was  happening.  And  here  were 
infantry  all  along  the  road,  at  a  slow  undulating  saunter, 
still  heading  apparently  for  Montdidier.  Was  the  town 
taken,  yes  or  no?  If  it  were  taken,  it  was  surely  futile  for 
infantry  to  keep  on  in  this  direction,  when  they  should 
be  heading  to  the  north-west,  to  cut  off  and  surround  those 
in  the  town.  We  asked  a  question  once  or  twice  of  officers, 
walking  beside  their  men.  None  knew  anything  definite. 
Away  in  the  lead  were,  finally,  cavalry  in  a  halted  file. 
An  officer  here  thought  Montdidier  must  certainly  be  taken 
by  now,  but  they  were  waiting,  thus,  for  confirmation  of 
the  fact  and  further  orders,  before  advancing  to  the  north- 
east. In  an  adventuresome  mood,  our  auto  snouted  its  way 
forward  past  the  last  of  them  and  then  continued  on  a  free 
road  in  the  lead  of  all  this  troop.  Minutes  later,  coming 
up  over  a  bare  knoll  of  earth,  we  could  go  no  farther. 
Wide  trenches  were  dug  full  across  the  road.  Upon  them, 
here  and  there,  lay  a  few  white-faced  Germans.  We  de- 
scended from  the  car.  One  or  two  dead  in  tense  postures 
were  still  gripping  rifle  or  revolver;  a  third  lay  on  his 
back,  staring  at  the  sky,  and  in  and  out  of  the  cavern  of 
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his  mouth  a  fly  was  busily  walking.  The  Colonel  pointed 
to  the  near  horizon  with  his  cane.  Barely  distinguishable 
from  the  barren  fields  rose  a  low  mass  of  indiscriminate 
ruin. 

"Montdidier,"  he  muttered. 

One  had  somehow  seen  it  every  way  but  this.  If  not  as 
a  town  of  spires  and  gables,  then,  at  least,  as  a  town  of 
walls  and  houses.  But,  obviously,  there  was  no  more  Ger- 
man resistance  in  it,  or  we  should  not  be  where  we  were. 
While  our  auto  was  manoeuvring  a  difficult  right-about,  a 
blue  figure  appeared  out  of  the  ruins  ahead,  pushing 
a  bicycle.  We  waited  for  his  approach  and  learnt  there 
was  not  a  soul  left  over  there.  An  hour  or  two  ago  a  com- 
pany of  his  regiment,  advancing  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, had  been  the  first  to  enter  the  town  and  had  found 
the  Boche  gone.  Now  the  regiment  and  everyone  else  was 
pushing  on  towards  the  north-east. 

On  our  return  along  the  road,  we  found  it  completely 
free  of  troops.  All  of  them  were  in  wide  movement  across 
the  fields  to  the  north-east.  There  was  a  road  leading  in 
that  direction  between  their  long  lines  of  skirmish  forma- 
tion. We  turned  our  auto  into  it,  found  trenches  just 
boarded,  made  the  passage,  outdistanced  a  few  tanks 
churning  along,  rolled  up  behind  a  couple  of  armoured 
cars,  then  went  past  these  too,  and  so,  in  a  little  more, 
again  took  the  lead  of  the  whole  advance.  It  reads 
strangely,  I  confess.  At  the  time  the  Colonel  kept  exclaim- 
ing that,  in  four  years'  warfare,  he  had  never  experienced 
anything  like  it — to  be  leading  a  cavalry  and  infantry 
advance  in  an  auto.  But  such  was  the  confusion  of  the 
battle-field  at  his  hour.  And  after  a  little  timorous  hesita- 
tion we  still  kept  straight  on,  whirling  up  now  even  a  faster 
dust.  Through  my  glasses  I  could  see  blue  figures  at  a 
cross-road  ahead — undoubtedly  French  troops  already 
come  through  this  far  from  the  north-western  side  of  the 
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salient.  They  proved  to  be  a  general  and  his  staff".  The 
General  was  in  good  humour.  Whatever  the  confusion  of 
the  advance  over  the  fields  we  had  just  crossed,  his  own 
troops  were  well  to  the  fore,  pursuing  the  Boche.  In  a 
corner  of  woods,  over  on  the  sky-line,  a  few  of  the  enemy 
were  still  holding  out — we  could  hear  their  spasmodic 
machine-gun  patter  from  where  we  stood — but  soon  they 
would  be  surrounded,  and  today,  like  yesterday,  was  the 
continuation  of  a  great  victory. 

Then,  pointing  to  the  shell-wrecked  trees  on  which  our 
batteries  had  not  fired  a  single  shell,  the  General  con- 
gratulated the  Colonel  on  the  work  of  his  artillery. 

We  turned  towards  home.  Through  villages  just  aban- 
doned by  the  enemy,  through  fields  whose  roads  were 
blocked  with  fallen  poplars,  through  hollows  still  laden 
with  gas,  we  came  back  at  last  to  camp,  and  the  Colonel 
went  to  report  his  impressions  to  various  staff"  bureaux. 

Next  day  the  81st  received  orders  to  gather  in  its  groups 
and  leave  the  sector.  We  rolled  away  in  bright  spirits.  A 
new  atmosphere  was  about  us,  an  atmosphere  of  victory 
really  coming  at  last. 

In  actual  fact,  the  battle  of  August  8  was  an  even  more 
serious  German  defeat  than  we  thought.  It  was  nearly  the 
end,  then  and  there.  In  his  memoirs  Ludendorff  writes: 
"August  8  was  the  black  day  of  the  German  Army  in  the 
history  of  this  war."  Their  front  was,  indeed,  completely 
broken;  whole  divisions  were  overwhelmed;  and  to  meet 
the  situation,  stop  the  gap,  their  last  resources  were  only 
a  few  scrapings  of  troops  recently  formed  into  regiments, 
without  horses,  rolling  kitchens,  or  even  proper  ammuni- 
tion, and  none  of  them  comprising  more  than  two  hundred 
rifles.  Again,  such  was  the  universal  panic  and  rout  that 
those  advancing  into  the  fight  were  met  by  cries  from 
retreating  comrades  of  "Blackleg!"  "You're  prolonging 
the  war!"  That  the  breach  was  eventually  closed  and  the 
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disaster  prevented  from  becoming  catastrophic  bears  wit- 
ness to  individual  German  valour  and  to  the  general 
strategy  of  the  defence-command. 

But  one  is  also  tempted  to  ask  why  for  our  part,  then, 
our  victory  was  not  more  complete.  The  reason  lay,  I  think, 
in  that  very  confusion  I  was  witness  to  on  the  afternoon 
of  August  10.  And  this  confusion  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  as  follows:  The  General  commanding  the 
1st  French  Army  countermanded,  at  the  last  minute,  the 
attack  of  his  right  wing.  Although  the  attack  was  due  to 
take  place  at  dawn,  he  set  his  right  wing  in  movement  only 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  August  9,  and  then  so  late 
that  the  order  reached  the  troops  in  the  field  hardly  before 
nightfall.  It  has  been  said,  in  justification  of  such  an 
important  last-minute  change  of  plan,  that  the  General 
commanding  the  1st  French  Army  was  not  certain,  on  the 
evening  of  August  8,  whether  the  German  reserves  op- 
posite him  were  engaged.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that,  at 
that  hour,  he  had,  none  the  less,  received  word  of  the 
stupendous  English  advance  to  the  north  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  no  special  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Ger- 
man reserves  were  not  engaged,  was  not  this  continued 
waiting  for  the  enemy's  reserves  to  manifest  themselves  in 
itself  the  wrong  tactic  for  the  occasion?  It  seems  to  have 
been  essential,  in  these  opening  hours,  to  continue  to 
widen  the  base  of  attack,  not  only  in  order  to  enable  the 
advance  to  penetrate  in  depth  as  broadly  as  possible,  but 
also  to  engage  the  enemy  everywhere  now,  weigh  further 
upon  his  disorganization  by  mere  numbers,  prevent  him 
from  timing  and  choosing  his  defence,  at  this  point  and 
that.  In  any  case,  the  direct  results  of  such  a  change  in 
mid-attack  were  that  this  French  right  wing  found  itself 
still  in  a  troublesome  muddle  in  the  daylight  of  August  10, 
that  the  German  elements  defending  Montdidier  were  able 
to  withdraw  unmolested,  and  that  whatever  the  wastage  of 
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German  reserves,  the  18th  German  Army,  opposite  this 
French  right,  held  there  long  enough  to  be  able  to  pivot  its 
own  right  wing  around,  meet  in  some  way  the  terrific  on- 
slaught from  the  north-west,  block  holes,  aid  its  desperately 
wounded  neighbour,  and,  little  by  little,  retreat  with  him 
in  some  sort  of  organization  to  the  Somme  line  of  defence. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a  French  divisional  order  which 
indicates  that  there  existed,  also,  among  certain  divisional 
commanders,  an  attitude  of  limited  confidence  in  the  at- 
tack. This  order,  incidentally,  shows  some  of  the  elaborate 
futilities  to  which  staff  work  sometimes  can  descend. 

Speed  of  March. 

a)  75  metres  to  the  minute  between  the  bases  of  de- 
parture and  the  first  German  lines  in  that  part  of  the  front 
of  attack  comprised  between  the  right  limit  of  the  division 
and  the  trench  west;  100  metres  in  three  minutes  for  the 
troops  emerging  between  the  trench  west  and  the  Chateau 
d'Ayencourt; 

b)  After  that  uniformly  for  all  troops,  100  metres  in 
three  minutes,  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  bound; 

c)  100  metres  in  two  minutes  during  the  second  and 
third  bounds; 

d)  In  the  fourth  bound  100  metres  in  four  minutes  for 
the  20th  Regiment  and  50  metres  to  the  minute  for  the 
other  troops  of  the  attack. 

And,  not  to  leave  anything  to  chance  or  the  dash  and 
initiative  of  the  infantry,  to  inhibit  field  officers  still  more, 
there  is  a  rider  to  this  divisional  order  to  the  effect  that 
when  troops  have  advanced  only  a  small  distance  in  the 
enemy's  lines,  they  are  to  advance  no  farther  without  fresh 
orders.  Again,  patrols  reaching  certain  villages  just  across 
the  trenches,  and  even  finding  them  abandoned,  are  to  halt 
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their  advance  there,  organize  the  position,  and  report  to 
the  rear. 

The  infantry  of  this  French  right  wing,  unlike  that  else- 
where engaged  in  the  attack,  showed,  too,  a  lack  of  drive. 
Most  of  them  had  come  straight  from  the  battle-field  of 
the  Marne  and,  weary  with  much  attacking,  were  even  a 
little  disgruntled.  To  be  marched  up  to  the  bases  of  de- 
parture on  the  night  of  the  8th,  and  then  marched  to  the 
rear  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  only  to  be  marched  back 
again  that  same  afternoon  into  front  lines,  now  in  full 
daylight  view  of  the  enemy,  did  not  greatly  rejuvenate 
their  spirits  or  stimulate  their  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  attack. 

As  our  regiment  rolled  away  southwards,  we  believed 
we  were  now  surely  going  au  repos.  When  we  heard  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  that  we  were  again  moving  around 
to  a  new  centre  of  dispute,  we  were  not  so  perturbed  as 
might  be  expected.  In  the  same  breath  we  had  been  told 
that  leaves  of  absence  were  opened  to  us  once  more.  That 
was  all  we  really  wanted:  that  the  file  of  our  imaginary 
selves  standing  before  that  door  should  again  be  set  in 
motion.  And  meanwhile  this  new  need  for  us  could  not 
last  long.  So  to  another  forty-eight  hours  of  bombarding 
hell  out  of  the  Boche.  "People  are  always  knocking  the 
heavy  artillery,  you  know,  but  they  don't  half  realize  the 
good  work  we  do." 

Or,  in  the  words  of  the  Colonel,  as  smilingly  he  watched 
his  reunited  command  roll  by,  "It's  sufficient  for  the  81st 
only  to  come  into  a  sector  now,  to  have  the  Boche  turn  tail 
and  run." 

Soissons  was  our  goal,  or  rather  the  table-land  to  the 
south-west.  Tenth  Army  Mangin.  At  Soissons  was  the 
Aisne  and  its  valley.  Though  the  enemy  had  abandoned 
Soissons  in  July,  they  still  held  the  town's  northern  out- 
skirts and  also  the  northern  banks  of  the  Aisne  for  some 
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distance  west.  Their  position  there  served  as  a  flank  to  the 
defence  of  the  Lassigny  Plateau,  which  had  now  become 
the  centre  of  the  German  resistance.  Since  that  massive 
height  could  not  be  taken  by  frontal  attack,  it  must  be 
turned  by  breaking  through  here,  west  of  Soissons,  and  by 
a  similar  attack  northward,  the  other  side  of  the  plateau, 
towards  Roye. 

There  was,  again,  a  disappointment  waiting  for  us;  wait- 
ing for  us  of  the  Staff,  that  is  to  say.  Though  we  were  to 
have  a  command,  it  was  only  to  be  an  intermediary  one. 
And,  what  was  worse,  half  our  groups  were  to  be  stripped 
from  us,  and  in  their  place  a  medley  of  prehistoric  cannon 
substituted,  hardly  worth  the  time  and  attention  of  gentle- 
men of  our  kind.  The  Colonel  was  very  put  out.  It  was  as 
if  a  matador  advancing  into  the  ring  to  kill  the  bull  were 
handed  a  pikestaff  instead  of  a  glittering  sword. 

The  village  of  Dommiers,  on  the  side  of  a  ravine,  lay 
a  classic  heap  of  ruins,  as  we  entered  the  place  under  a 
baking  August  sunlight.  Azid  every  standing  wall-space 
and  expanse  of  earth  was  coated  inches  thick  with  white 
dust.  We  might  have  been  adventuring  into  some  glaring 
limestone  quarry.  We  considered  ourselves  lucky  to  find 
for  our  headquarters  a  large  stone  cavern  on  the  ravine 
side.  About  its  approach  German  and  Senegalese,  camping 
there  before  us,  had  dumped  refuse  right  and  left,  and 
flies  had  bred  by  the  millions;  but  within,  there  was  a  cool, 
fairly  clean,  relieving  shade  and  shelter.  When  we  had 
unpacked  ourselves,  the  rocky  chamber  grew  almost  the- 
atrical in  its  general  aspect,  became  some  modern  brigand's 
cave,  throwing  slanting  shadows  on  our  faces;  its  furni- 
ture, odd  chairs,  tables,  benches,  unearthed  from  the  ruins 
around;  upon  the  twisting  background  of  wall,  our  maps 
and  telephone  wires.  And  about  the  entrance  extended  an 
imposing  arsenal  of  machine-guns,  rifles,  hand-grenades, 
helmets,  which  the  enemy  in  his  haste  had  left  behind. 
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But  after  three  or  four  days  had  passed,  we  grew  tired 
of  this  novelty;  grew  tired  also  of  the  flies  and  refuse  out- 
side, the  crazy  welter  of  ruins  all  around,  ever  glittering 
in  the  burning  sunlight.  Tree-stumps  rose  gaunt  with  white 
dust.  In  the  ravine  bottom  a  brook  curled  muddy  yellow. 
Earth  everywhere  lay  bare  of  all  vegetation.  Down  the  hot 
sky  a  shell  occasionally  whined.  Nothing  else.  No  more 
word  of  any  attack.  Although  the  81st  had  now  been  some 
time  in  the  sector,  the  Boche  had  not  yet  turned  tail  and 
run. 

And  so  more  shells,  even  gas  .  .  .  though  not  enough 
to  kill  the  flies.  Trench  life  again.  Just  imprisonment  here. 
Our  work,  dull  counter-battery  fire.  All  the  drinking-water 
poisoned.  From  the  roadway  above,  dust  clouds  of  blinding 
opaqueness,  ever  drifting  down.  In  our  August  triumph 
we  had  expected  something  better  than  this. 

In  a  few  more  days,  from  going  in  and  out  of  cave  and 
sunlight,  we  all  of  us  caught  cold.  My  own  attack  changed 
from  my  back  into  my  stomach,  and  I  fell  prey  to  dysen- 
tery. It  was  nothing  much  to  begin  with;  but,  do  what  I 
would,  I  could  get  no  better.  Nor  was  the  food  at  this  time 
favourable  to  a  cure.  Our  only  drink  was  wine  and  con- 
densed milk,  with,  now  and  then,  a  most-difficult-to-obtain 
bottle  of  mineral  water  that  must  be  shared  between  the 
six  of  us.  No  vegetables  of  any  kind.  Meat  often  so  tainted 
as  to  require  high  spicing  to  be  edible.  Also,  our  mess- 
table  was  set  in  the  relic  of  a  house  outside  the  cave,  and 
there  the  flies  overran  us  by  thousands.  We  had  to  be 
constantly  shooing  them  off,  flipping  them  aside,  plucking 
their  half -drowned  corpses  from  soup,  meat  stew,  every- 
thing set  before  us.  Unable  to  improve,  growing  each  day 
weaker  and  weaker,  seeing  myself  headed  for  the  sick-list, 
I  became,  I'm  afraid,  sullen,  bad-tempered. 

Then  unexpectedly  the  hour  of  attack  came.  We  had 
almost  given  up  thinking  about  it.  To  our  surprise,  it  was 
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not  an  attack  on  a  large  scale,  only  a  local  attack  with  the 
troops  at  hand.  Object:  to  break  through  north-west  of 
Soissons.  But  to  break  through  north-west  of  Soissons  was 
perhaps,  here  and  now,  to  clinch  the  enemy's  defeat.  Why 
were  so  few  troops  being  used?  Where  were  all  the  million 
of  American  soldiers  now  in  France?  What  was  happening? 

Though  we  asked  these  questions  in  vain,  what  had  hap- 
pened was  this:  American  divisions  were  everywhere  being 
withdrawn,  and  withheld  from  the  front,  in  order  to  build 
up  a  1st  American  Army  in  the  Woevre.  At  a  meeting  to 
consider  this  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  Marshal  Foch  came  to  strong  words  with  General 
Pershing  and  threatened  to  appeal  over  the  General's  head 
to  President  Wilson.  But  the  General  remained  firm  in  his 
decision.  Definite  American  armies  must  now  be  created. 

The  General  had  good  reason  for  this  stand.  If  at  the 
start  the  French  hesitated  to  use  Americans  at  all — even 
General  Petain,  who  was  the  first  to  insist  upon  their  use, 
wished  them  to  be  sent  to  quiet  sectors  to  relieve  French 
divisions  for  more  serious  work — when  it  was  seen  that 
Americans  did  not  run  away  from  the  enemy,  would  stand 
their  ground  under  fire,  and  charge  the  hot  side  of  hell 
if  asked;  when,  overnight,  they  became  "epatants" 
"^normes"  "tous  des  as";  then  everyone  could  not  have 
enough  of  them.  And  it  had  become  essential  that  some 
moderation  be  placed  on  these  demands.  Also,  obviously, 
in  the  normal  run  of  things,  American  armies  and  army- 
corps  must  be  formed  sooner  or  later. 

None  the  less,  the  General's  stand  at  just  this  moment 
seems  to  have  been  unfortunate.  The  only  territory  suit- 
able to  the  building  up  of  an  American  army  was  the  region 
where  that  army  was  already  partly  in  being — namely,  on 
the  quite  incidental  front  of  the  Woevre.  Further,  this 
transporting  of  American  divisions  to  the  Woevre,  formed 
a  congesting,  counteracting  current  across  the  rear  of  the 
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attack.  Again,  these  American  divisions  had  been  sent  to 
France  with  a  larger  complement  of  infantry  than  usual, 
in  order  to  meet  this  very  Allied  need  for  battle-troops; 
and  their  synthesis  now  into  a  separate  army  required  from 
the  French  much  auxiliary  aid  they  could  ill  afford  to 
spare.  But  of  course,  above  all,  such  a  withdrawal  of 
American  divisions  stripped  the  Allied  attack  at  a  crucial 
moment  of  untold  valuable  forces.  It  does  not  seem  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  had  the  unity  of  Allied  command 
been  actual  instead  of  theoretical,  had  Marshal  Foch  been 
given  a  free  hand  to  throw  the  American  divisions  into 
line  as  he  wished,  this  vast  attack  of  August-September 
would  have  hemmed  in  the  German  armies  to  a  complete 
surrender  before  summer  was  over.  In  the  opinion  of 
Ludendorff,  the  disastrous  position  of  the  German  Army 
was  such,  after  that  black  August  8,  that  an  armistice  was 
immediately  necessary. 

General  Pershing  refers,  in  his  report,  to  his  refusal  to 
conform  to  Marshal  Foch's  wishes  in  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  American  divisions.  He  says:  "It  should  be  recorded 
that  although  this  general  offensive  was  fully  outlined  at 
the  conference,  no  one  present  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  final  victory  would  be  won  in  1918.  In  fact,  it  was 
believed  by  the  French  high  command  that  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  attack  could  not  be  pushed  much  beyond  Mont- 
faucon  before  the  arrival  of  winter  would  force  a  cessation 
of  operations."  The  official  terms  of  the  Argonne  attack 
do  not,  however,  support  this  statement.  The  goal  set  there 
is  not  Montfaucon,  but  Mezieres;  that  is  to  say,  the  main 
railway  and  exit  through  the  Ardennes  blocked,  and  a 
whole  definite  system  of  strategy  set  forth— the  strategy 
that  Foch  has  been  trying  these  weeks  to  bring  into  play. 

And  one  may  add,  I  think,  that  it  is  due  to  this  with- 
drawal of  the  American  forces  into  the  Woevre  and  the 
consequent  escape  of  the  German  Army  from  a  crushing 
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defeat  that  many  Germans  have  been  brought  to  believe 
that  their  army  was  never  really  defeated,  and  many  Allies 
brought  to  believe,  including  the  late  Earl  Marshal  Haig, 
that  the  American  military  strength  was  not  essential  to 
winning  the  war.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says,  in 
guise  of  historical  truth,  that  the  value  of  the  American 
military  effort  was  merely  to  free  Allied  forces  for  of- 
fensive uses.  Forgotten,  thus,  is  that  fag-end  of  May,  when 
the  British  Army  was  still  recuperating  from  its  rout  of 
April,  and  when  the  6th  French  Army  was  in  full  retreat 
to  the  Marne,  when,  in  truth,  there  was  no  6th  French 
Army  left,  because  there  were  no  French  reserves  left. 
Yet  if  the  war  was  not  lost  to  the  Allies  in  that  week,  it 
was  due  to  the  arrival  of  American  bayonets  into  line, 
and  to  nothing  else.  Also,  that  July  15,  turning-point  in 
the  war,  it  was  American  divisions  who  held  the  Germans 
firm  at  the  Marne;  and  it  was  also  American  divisions  who, 
three  days  later,  pierced  the  German  flank  and  turned  their 
third  great  attack  of  the  year  into  an  epoch-making  disaster. 
To  forget  this  is  to  forget  everything. 

In  regard  to  ourselves  before  Soissons,  hardly  was  the 
attack  under  way  than  enemy  fire  broke  down  our  forward 
communications.  Was  I  fit  to  carry  a  message? 

After  going  as  far  as  I  judged  advisable  by  car,  I  started 
off  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  distance.  I  soon  found  it  all  too 
long.  The  enemy  shelling,  in  reality  nothing,  took  on  all 
sorts  of  horrid  importance.  It  grew  to  be  my  worst  moment 
of  the  war.  A  shell  had  exploded  over  there;  why  might 
not  the  next  explode  right  here?  Perhaps  it  was  arriving 
at  this  second.  Fear  trembled  in  all  my  fibre.  And  of  a 
sudden  I  remembered  how  someone  had  once  said  that  in 
war  every  man,  if  he  keeps  on  long  enough,  sooner  or  later 
"gets  his."  Next  second  I  trailed  on  utterly  certain  my 
own  hour  had  come.  My  destiny,  this  dirty  bleak  stretch 
of  road.  Another  explosion  and  it  was  as  if  the  steel  had 
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whizzed  across  my  spine.  I  was  in  such  art  exhausted  funk 
I  could  hardly  walk  on.  Yet  nothing  happened,  nothing  at 
all,  and  soon  I  saw  I  was  making  easily  enough  the  lee 
of  a  wooded  rise  and  earthworks.  So  then  fear  as  sud- 
denly changed  into  anger,  a  tempestuous  anger  with  many 
things.  And  what  was  there  in  this  paper  I  was  carrying 
that  was  so  important?  I  had  forgotten  to  inquire  before 
starting  out.  But  as  likely  as  not  it  was  only  one  more 
order  from  some  desk-tactician  miles  in  the  rear — an  order 
that,  far  from  being  of  any  service  to  the  attack,  might 
work  actual  harm. 

The  artillery  group  I  was  heading  for  was  hidden  in 
a  sunken  woody  lane.  155  shorts  they  were,  manned  by 
Senegalese;  and  at  the  moment  I  turned  into  the  lane,  all 
the  cannon  in  line  seemed  to  be  firing  at  once,  snorting 
noses  just  over  the  ledge  of  earth.  The  reverberation  was 
ear-splitting.  Group  headquarters  were  at  the  top  of  the 
lane,  in  a  sheltered  dug-out.  I  was  asked  to  stay  awhile,  at 
least  until  the  enemy's  shelling  had  ceased,  but  as  that 
meant  explanations  and  conversation  I  felt  I  could  not 
stand  up  to,  I  turned  and  in  what,  no  doubt,  to  them  was 
a  typical,  solemn,  smile-provoking  Anglo-Saxon  manner 
went  away,  went  down  through  the  lane  again  and  its  noisy 
racket,  past  the  stares  of  black-sweating  Senegalese  faces 
— cotton  in  their  ears;  one  laughing  excitedly,  white  teeth 
showing,  as  he  deftly  charges  shell  into  open  breech — and 
so  back  again  through  other  explosions  to  the  car,  and  all 
my  physical  pains  returning. 

But  the  attack,  if  it  was  not  a  sensational  victory,  went 
off  moderately  well.  It  was  one  more  bound  forward.  That 
next  day  we  had  our  aeroplane  squadron  in  the  air  ob- 
serving for  us.  While  we  were  at  lunch,  a  wireless  message 
came  from  one  of  our  aviators  announcing  a  German  bat- 
tery in  continual  action  at  a  given  point.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  firing,  after  glancing  at  the  message,  laid  it 
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beside  his  plate  and  went  on  eating;  for,  said  he,  he  had 
the  co-ordinates  of  our  zone  of  fire  in  his  head,  and  the 
battery  in  question  was  virtually  out  of  our  range.  Unable 
to  eat  anything  myself,  brought  now  to  the  point  of  nausea 
by  the  mere  sight  of  food,  yet  sitting  there  in  a  desire  to 
be  sociable,  trying  not  to  mind  the  flies  overrunning  my 
person,  I  was  somehow  irritated  beyond  restraint  by  his 
manner  and  the  tone  of  that  phrase  "virtually  out  of 
range."  And,  as  it  happened,  I  had  helped  make  out  the 
firing-data;  and,  as  I  remembered  the  co-ordinates,  the 
battery  was  "virtually"  within  range,  and  that  not  to  take 
into  account  the  calm  and  hot  atmospheric  conditions  that 
would  tend  to  lengthen  our  cannon's  limit  of  fire.  Surely, 
in  any  case  the  matter  was  worth  a  glance  at  the  map? 
I  said  something  of  this  and,  receiving  only  a  vague  reply, 
rose  and  went  to  the  map  on  the  wall  and  found  the  battery 
in  question  a  good  half -kilometre  within  our  normal  range. 
"Pooh!  what  of  it?"  came  the  answer  from  over  his  plate. 
"How  be  sure  of  anything  in  the  last  half -kilometre?" 
With  that,  everything  seemed  to  get  the  better  of  me.  I 
said  I  don't  know  what.  Comment!  Here  are  infantry  at- 
tacking, risking  their  lives;  here  is  an  aviator  in  the  air, 
risking  his,  sending  us  valuable  information;  yet  we  fel- 
lows of  the  heavy  artillery,  we  gentlemen  of  the  Staff,  are 
not  only  too  lazy  to  get  up  from  a  chair  to  look  at  a  map, 
but  have,  further,  such  a  fossilized  mentality  that  we 
can't  even  consider  firing  upon  an  important  objective, 
simply  because  it  is  within  the  last  half -kilometre  of  our 
range!  This  is  no  longer  war!  It's  merely  bureaucracy. 
And  we  no  more  than  so  many  functionaries,  not  to  be 
disturbed  at  meal-times. 

"Tut-tut,"  said  the  Colonel,  smiling  and  slapping  the 
table,  "fire  to  please  him." 

One  feels  contrite  after  such  outbursts.  Hadn't  I  spoken 
too  rudely?  Yet  apparently  not,  for  thereafter  the  word, 
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"fonctionnaire,"  stuck,  became  an  epithet  to  hurl  good- 
naturedly  at  each  other  for  every  reproof.  Furthermore, 
the  next  day  the  Colonel,  judging  me  a  sick  man,  sent  me 
off  on  permission  ahead  of  my  turn,  in  his  own  place. 

As  I  was  about  to  leave,  a  German  prisoner  was  brought 
irt  to  us — a  wretched  youth  who  had  somehow  managed 
to  hide  himself  in  one  of  our  trucks.  He  was  all  skin  and 
bones  and  in  a  filthy  verminous  condition  and  hadn't  been 
relieved  from  battle  or  seen  proper  food  for  months.  We 
gave  him  bread,  white  bread,  white  French  bread,  and 
stood  around  and  watched  him  bite  ravenously  into  it. 

"Good,  heinV  asked  the  Colonel,  smiling  and  smoking 
his  pipe.  "Good  to  eat?" 

"Ja,  ja!"  answered  the  other,  with  a  sickly,  nervous  grin. 

As  he  was  led  away,  we  laughed  among  ourselves.  If 
the  rest  of  them  were  like  that,  the  end  wouldn't  be  long  in 
coming  now. 

I  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  ten  days'  leave  in  bed  and 
returned  in  better  health.  During  that  time  the  com- 
muniques had  recorded  a  steady  continuation  of  victorious 
advance.  The  truth  was  coming  out  for  everyone.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  advance,  the  regiment  had 
moved  to  new  positions  south-east  of  Soissons.  I  found 
headquarters  easily  enough,  thanks  to  letters  that  had  kept 
me  posted.  From  the  officer  in  charge,  incidentally  about 
to  go  off  himself  on  leave,  now  that  I  had  returned,  I  learnt 
to  my  surprise  that  our  recent  attack  in  this  district,  to 
gain  control  of  the  Ailette  and  Coucy-le-Chateau,  had  been 
a  flat  failure.  As  for  the  Boche  being  beaten,  look  at  the 
map;  in  what  respect  was  our  line  any  different  from 
what  it  was  in  March,  before  the  attacks  against  the  Eng- 
lish and  ourselves?  All  this  territory  now  regained  was 
merely  territory  we  had  lost  earlier  in  the  year.  I  stood 
a  moment,  unpleasantly  impressed  by  this  statement,  until 
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his  baggage,  waiting  on  the  floor  near  by,  gave  the  clue  to 
such  tired  logic. 

Soissons,  freed  now  of  the  enemy's  immediate  presence, 
lay  in  splintered  ruin;  its  churches,  thanks  to  some  arched 
pinnacle  or  nude  wall  flare  against  the  blue,  rising  ma- 
jestic even  in  death;  yet  everywhere  dust  into  dust,  and 
a  whole  lineage  of  past  shattered  and  gone.  These  sights 
provoke,  in  some,  thoughts  of  revenge.  But  revenge  is  a 
flame  that  burns  with  difficulty,  and  with  change  comes 
change  of  thought;  and  in  another  morning  of  bright  sun- 
light and  fresh  air,  here  we  were,  off  again,  all  of  us,  this 
time,  for  certain  au  repos. 

To  fit  in  with  the  expectations  of  the  most  optimistic, 
our  haven  for  this  rest  and  relief  proved  to  be  Gretz- 
Armanvilliers,  only  a  short  distance  from  Paris.  We  were 
to  stay  there  at  least  for  a  week  or  ten  days;  and  during 
that  time  the  regiment  was  to  change  from  six  groups  of 
two  batteries  each  into  four  groups  of  three  batteries  each. 

Since  this  transformation  suppressed  two  group  staffs, 
it  created  quite  a  changing  about  of  personnel  and  officers. 
However,  it  did  not  prevent  a  daily  migration  into  Paris. 
Whatever  our  orders,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep 
men  from  sneaking  off  after  roll-call  at  night  into  the  city. 
The  city  was  too  near.  And  the  trick  was,  not  to  take  ticket 
to  the  main  station,  where  gendarmes  were  lying  in  wait, 
but  to  descend  at  the  fortifications  and  go  in  the  rest  of 
the  distance  by  tram.  Nor  did  we  officers  set  the  men  any 
too  good  an  example  by  refraining  from  abusing  our  right 
to  obtain  railway  passes  in  this  region.  Still  we  were  au 
repos,  weren't  we?  Well,  then!  And  if  a  man  got  caught, 
let  it  be  his  own  look-out.  And  the  war  was  ending,  the 
Boche  more  and  more  taking  punishment,  his  head  sinking 
lower  and  lower.  Here,  on  this  15th  of  September,  a  pass- 
ing officer  just  come  from  Saint-Mihiel  tells  of  the  splendid 
American  victory  there.  And  the  Germans  finally  walked 
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out  to  surrender  in  packets,  their  clothes  and  extra  boots 
neatly  tied  in  a  bundle,  laughing  and  shouting:  "The  war 
is  over  for  us." 

But  Paris  has  an  increasingly  demoralizing  effect  on  us, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  for  discipline  and  our  integrity  that 
the  alert  comes.  Off  at  once.  We  respond  only  half- 
heartedly. We  have  had  too  many  of  these  alerts,  we  have. 
We  know  what  they  mean.  And  why  this  hurry?  Good 
God,  can't  the  rest  of  them  finish  off  this  putain  of  a  war 
without  our  help? 

Yet,  little  by  little,  the  old  routine  settles  upon  us  as 
we  trail  away,  group  by  group,  across  country.  And  there 
is  always  something  pleasantly  romantic  about  this  trek- 
king of  our  caravan  up  dale  and  down,  all  day  long,  and 
a  new  caravanserai  each  night.  This  day  the  woods  and 
fields  of  those  rear  areas  are  marked,  here  and  there,  with 
sportsmen  and  dogs.  It's  the  first  day  of  the  autumn  shoot- 
ing. Ah!  Us  sen  font  pas,  non,  ceux-la!  .  .  .  Toujours 
nous,  quoi!  At  another  time  we  wind  out  of  woods  to  the 
jumping-off  place  of  some  hill-side;  and  beyond  it's  still 
not  the  landscape  of  war,  but  a  sweeping  descent  of  trees 
and  fields  to  one  of  those  skies  where  low-lying  ridges  of 
cloud  form  distant  sea  and  rocky  coast-line  .  .  .  tortured 
headlands  that,  in  the  twilight,  dwindle  into  far  jutting 
islets. 

None  the  less,  we  are  evidently  part  of  a  great  eastward 
movement  of  troop;  and  at  last  it  is  time  to  ask  ourselves, 
seriously,  where  we  are  heading  for.  The  old  ones  have 
already  been  sniffing  the  air  suspiciously.  Of  a  sudden,  all 
their  dark  surmises  become  truth.  Eyes  flicker  a  thousand 
ugly  memories.  We  are  going  back  to  Verdun  .  .  .  Ver- 
dun of  all  places  .  .  .  think  of  it!  And  it  is  now  full 
September,  and  the  summer  is  gone;  and,  with  it  all,  it  is 
beastly  cold  and  raining  torrents. 
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THE  MEUSE-ARGONNE  BATTLE 

To  approach  Verdun  at  this  date  meant  taking  the  famous 
highway  by  which  truck  after  truck  fed  the  city  in  Feb- 
ruary 1916,  when  it  was  so  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Ger- 
mans. By  every  precept  of  strategy  the  town  should  then 
have  been  abandoned;  all  its  rail  communications  were 
cut,  and  the  enemy  threatened  every  hour  to  surround  the 
place.  But  on  that  solitary  roadway  troops  and  food  and 
ammunition  had  continually  flowed  into  the  heart  of  the 
defence  and  kept  it  alive.  And  thereafter  the  road  had 
been  called  "The  Sacred  Way." 

It  was  still  a  vital  thoroughfare  on  that  dim  rainy  morn- 
ing of  our  own  approach,  September  18.  The  old  traffic 
rules  prevailed.  Gendarmes  stood  posted  at  every  corner. 
Never  must  the  flow  of  traffic  upon  it  be  blocked  for  any 
reason  whatever. 

We  knew,  now,  that  we  were  due  to  form  part  of  a  large 
American  attack,  and  that  our  halting-place  that  night  was 
to  be  the  town  of  Rosnes,  midway  to  Verdun.  Forthwith 
two  of  us  had  been  sent  on  ahead  to  take  charge  of  the 
billeting-arrangements — above  all,  make  sure  that  our  long 
file  of  truck  and  cannon,  on  reaching  Rosnes,  should  ob- 
tain immediate  quarters  to  turn  into  off  the  highway.  We 
had  risen  at  three  and  had  come  driving  hard  through  the 
rain  and  early  morning  gloom;  and  what  was  our  dismay 
to  discover  Rosnes  chock-full  of  troops,  American  and 
French,  and  not  the  remotest  provision  in  view  for  our 
regiment's  arrival!  We  telephoned  the  dilemma  to  2nd 
French  Army  Headquarters;  and  while  we  stood  waiting 
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for  an  answer,  we  heard  the  trouble  was  that,  from  this 
point  on,  to  keep  the  secret  of  the  offensive,  troops  were 
forbidden  to  move  forward  in  daylight,  and  since  more 
were  constantly  arriving  than  could  move  forward  by 
night,  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  becoming  congested. 

Finally  we  were  given  Froidos,  a  town  farther  front  on 
the  highway  via  Clermont,  and  told,  despite  the  growls  of 
the  road-service  authorities,  that  our  trucks  and  cannon 
had  permission  to  continue  up  there  in  daylight,  since  we 
were  ourselves  but  commonplace  Frenchmen  in  French 
uniform,  and  the  sky  anyway  was  heavily  overcast  with 
rain.  With  that,  my  companion  volunteered  to  carry  the 
news  of  this  change  to  the  Colonel,  who  was  away  on 
business  at  a  tangent  somewhere.  One  of  us,  he  said,  must 
do  it;  and  I,  it  seemed,  could  better  manage  the  billeting 
alone  in  Froidos,  speaking,  as  I  did,  both  French  and 
English.  I  therefore  went  on  alone  to  Froidos  and,  of 
course,  found  there  another  joker.  The  village  was  even 
more  crowded  than  Rosnes.  Every  square  inch  was  occu- 
pied by  throngs  of  khaki  troops.  Both  sides  of  the  muddy 
rain-soaked  streets  were  everywhere  lined  with  muddy 
rain-soaked  vehicles.  My  car  could  hardly  force  a  passage 
into  the  place. 

In  each  of  these  village  centres  there  is  a  resident  billet- 
ing-officer,  or,  in  French  parlance,  major  de  cantonnement. 
I  found  him  already  running  desperately  to  and  fro  be- 
tween a  thousand  difficulties.  American  troops  had  been 
due  to  leave  early  this  morning;  but,  for  some  reason, 
they  hadn't.  And  when  they  would  ever  go  no  one  knew. 
And  more  were  always  arriving.  And  now  here  we  were  as 
a  climax.  Why  had  we  been  sent  here?  Who  had  sent  us 
here?  It  was  all  a  dreadful  mistake.  How  many  were  we? 

When  I  told  him,  he  threw  up  his  hands  like  a  man 
who  had  been  shot. 

Another  glance  at  the  tortuous  coming  and  going  of 
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figures,  through  the  carriages  and  mud-puddles  and  rain- 
swept streets,  showed  that  evidently  not  by  the  wildest 
miracle  could  a  hundredth  part  of  our  number  squeeze  in 
here.  In  fact,  let  one  of  our  cannon  alone  merely  attempt 
to  enter  the  village,  and  its  exit  would  be  blocked  for  good 
and  ever.  Yet  something  must  be  done.  Nearer  each  minute 
Were  all  our  miles  of  truck  and  cannon  approaching  on 
the  highroad.  They  must  go  somewhere.  Said  the  Major 
de  Cantonnement,  now  pouring  tragedy  after  tragedy  in 
my  ear:  "And  there  isn't  a  village  in  the  district  that  is 
not  in  the  same  condition — Americans  everywhere." 

We  entered  his  bureau,  and  I  called  up  2nd  French 
Army  Headquarters  and  reported  the  situation.  Presently 
a  blithe  voice  at  the  other  end  told  me  to  have  the  matter 
out  with  American  1st  Army  Headquarters:  they  were 
running  this  business.  Click  went  the  receiver.  To  get 
American  1st  Army  Headquarters  was  more  difficult;  a 
continual  confusion  in  the  phone.  And  as  I  waited  and 
measured  the  time  passing,  it  slowly  came  over  me  that 
it  would  make  no  difference  if  I  did  get  them.  The  situa- 
tion was  too  out  of  hand  here.  And  of  a  sudden,  in  the 
doorway,  appeared  two  of  our  group  commanders.  They 
advanced  with  an  important  air  of  hurry  about  them. 
Where  were  they  to  put  their  groups  for  the  night?  The 
trucks  of  the  group  in  the  lead  were  only  half  an  hour's 
ride  away. 

At  this  juncture  the  Major  de  Cantonnement  would  have 
backed  deftly  from  the  room,  like  one  who  has  done  his 
best  and  can  really  do  no  more;  but  I  contrived  to  hook 
his  arm  and  could  tell  him,  now,  this  much  for  certain. 
Froidos  had  been  assigned  to  the  81st  as  headquarters, 
and  headquarters  of  the  81st  it  must  remain,  if  only  not 
to  increase  the  general  muddle.  So  in  some  way,  no  matter 
how,  he  must  find  one  room  in  the  town,  a  room  with  a 
bed;  that  bed  to  be  for  the  Colonel  commanding  the  regi- 
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ment;  the  room  to  be  the  official  headquarters  of  the  81st 
R.  A.  L.  If  he  hadn't  a  room  free,  then  he  must  turn  out 
some  Frenchmen,  or,  at  worst,  surrender  his  own  room; 
at  any  rate,  find  something.  Further,  I  had  two  telephone 
operators  waiting  in  the  car  outside  who  were  to  connect 
this  room  he  was  going  to  find  with  the  Froidos  central 
and  meanwhile  be  privileged  to  sit  here  in  his  bureau  and 
receive  any  message  or  orders  that  came  through  for  the 
81st.  Then  we  turned  to  the  map  and  examined  the  billet- 
ing-conditions  in  each  of  the  neighbouring  villages  in  turn. 
For  a  while  his  finger  struck  off  village  after  village  as 
being  crowded  to  the  brim  with  troops.  But  now  what 
about  this  side  road  that  leads  like  a  blind  alley,  ap- 
parently, to  a  farm  of  some  kind?  What  is  there  here,  at 
Tuilerie  Neuve?  Is  it  occupied?  Yes:  a  whole  regiment  of 
French  field-artillery  is  lodged  there.  Though,  now  that  he 
thinks  of  it,  they  may  be  due  to  move  out  tonight.  Do 
their  cannon  and  wagons  occupy  this  road  to  the  farm? 
He  can't  be  sure.  What  is  the  road-surface  like?  He  doesn't 
know. 

With  the  two  commandants  I  took  a  car  and  we  hastened 
frontwards  to  see  for  ourselves.  It  was  a  race  with  time. 
But  if  there  was  any  way  of  doing  it,  I  was  determined  now 
to  get  the  whole  regiment  off  the  highway  on  to  that  side 
road.  Or,  then,  I  would  turn  them  all  around  at  the  next 
possible  turn  and  lead  them  straight  out  of  battle  again 
until  someone  somewhere  decided  where  to  put  them.  For- 
tunately, we  were  soon  there.  A  narrow  muddy  road  it  was, 
almost  a  lane,  winding  through  fields  and  hedges,  winding 
at  last  up  to  a  big  oblong  stone  house,  winding  on  behind, 
with  diminishing  certainty,  into  wood-clearings,  and  occu- 
pied everywhere  now  with  field-artillery,  cannon  and 
wagons.  But  the  chief  part  of  the  road's  long  surface  was 
free  and  fairly  firm,  and  it  would  do  .  .  .  let  the  two 
commandants  shake  their  heads  as  they  might  .  .  .  must 
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do.  As  for  our  huge  cannon,  they  should  pass  the  night, 
camouflaged  under  netting,  close  in  line  upon  the  highway 
outside.  By  luck,  there  for  a  stretch  the  highway  was  beau- 
tifully broad,  could  support  three  streams  of  traffic  abreast. 

The  commandants  still  shook  their  heads,  considered  the 
side  road  treacherous  and  muddy,  already  much  chewed 
up;  as  for  parking  our  cannon  on  the  highway,  even  here, 
it  was  absolutely  against  all  regulations,  you  know.  Well, 
mine  was  the  responsibility. 

It  was,  unfortunately;  and  so  no  further  use  discussing 
the  matter;  time,  instead,  to  be  hurrying  back  to  Froidos. 
While  the  two  of  them  continued  on  down  the  highway  to 
meet  their  respective  groups,  I  sought  out  the  Major  de 
Cantonnement,  notified  him  that  we  were  lodging  ourselves 
at  Tuilerie  Neuve,  and,  giving  vague  answer  to  his  anxious 
query  of  how  we  were  all  of  us  ever  going  to  crowd  in 
there,  especially  with  another  regiment  of  artillery  already 
in  possession,  returned  to  the  side  road  and  drove  up  to 
the  large  stone  house  at  its  end.  The  house  was  filled  with 
French  artillery  officers.  I  asked  among  them  if  by  any 
chance  a  wire  could  be  run  into  the  house  to  establish  a 
central  for  the  united  groups  of  the  81st  Heavy  Artillery, 
who  had  just  been  assigned  the  road  outside.  For  that 
matter,  could  even  one  room  be  spared,  to  house  for  the 
night  as  many  as  possible  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment? The  Colonel  in  command  was  at  first  annoyed  at 
hearing  that  we  were  to  occupy  the  road.  His  own  regi- 
ment, now  in  the  woods  behind,  might  be  called  to  move 
out  tonight.  How  were  they  ever  going  to  do  so,  if  all 
our  big  heavy  trucks  stood  there  in  the  road  blocking  the 
way?  But  I  assured  him  we  would  leave  a  passage  along 
our  side;  and  also  I  explained  how  we  were  truly  a  wan- 
dering tribe  in  need  of  every  man's  pity;  and  it  ended  by 
a  promise  that  we  should  be  accorded  two  rooms  in  the 
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house,  even  if  the  lot  of  them  didn't  move  out  entirely 
after  dark — which,  incidentally,  proved  to  be  the  case. 

I  returned  to  the  highroad  just  in  time  to  meet  the  head 
of  our  columns  arriving,  to  watch  cannon  after  cannon 
line  up  neatly  against  the  wayside,  to  watch  truck  after 
truck  turn  into  the  side  road  and  rumble  away,  their  canvas 
tops  swaying  above  the  hedges.  The  cannon,  covered  with 
netting  as  soon  as  each  arrived,  presented  a  most  satis- 
factory appearance.  They  seemed  barely  noticeable. 
Surely,  only  the  most  captious  could  complain  of  their 
position  there?  But  with  the  trucks  it  was  a  different  mat- 
ter. The  road  was,  indeed,  muddy,  and  it  was  also  treach- 
erous. Would  they  even  be  able  to  get  in  there,  all  of  them? 
Yet  when  they  did,  to  go  through  with  the  business  in 
proper  fashion,  I  ordered  that  all  now  be  turned  right- 
about where  they  were,  in  order  to  be  able  to  move  out 
immediately  when  the  time  came.  With  that,  there  even- 
tuated, amidst  blowing  of  whistles,  shouts,  rumbling  of 
engines,  gnashing  of  gears,  a  most  awful  block  and  mix-up 
of  vehicles;  and  as  I  stood  to  one  side  on  a  slight  rise  of 
land,  half  watching  the  proceeding,  half  unable  to  watch 
it,  I  could  only  trust  that  the  Colonel  would  not  arrive 
any  minute  and  witness  the  circus  tricks  his  regiment  was 
being  put  through.  At  one  moment  there  were  four  trucks 
stuck  fast  across  the  road.  But  we  had  tractors  out  at  once 
into  the  fields  to  tug  and  yank  them  out  of  their  difficulties, 
and  at  last  the  whole  long  line  of  them  was  neatly  around, 
close  one  after  the  other,  and  still  a  slight  roadway  left 
by  their  side. 

I  went  back  to  Froidos,  agreeably  relieved,  waded  about 
in  the  rain  and  mud,  examined  our  headquarters  and 
Colonel's  bedroom,  called  up  central  to  make  sure  of  con- 
nexions, and  finally  sought  out  the  Major  de  Cantonnement 
to  thank  him  for  his  attention.  We  could  laugh,  now,  how 
everything  had  turned  out  for  the  good  after  all.  Of  course, 
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the  sixty  officers  of  the  regiment  would  find  themselves  a 
bit  crowded  in  the  farm-house  over  there,  packed  in  like 
sardines,  in  fact;  and  the  men  would  have  to  sleep  as  they 
could,  in  or  under  the  trucks  in  the  open;  but  there  would 
be  others  to  sleep  no  better  tonight. 

"That's  just  what  I  was  coming  to,"  said  the  Major  de 
Cantonnement.  "What  about  yourselves  of  the  Regimental 
Staff?  Where  are  you  going  to  lodge?" 

The  question  had  completely  slipped  my  mind.  In  a 
whisper  he  told  me  that  if  I  liked,  he  perhaps  had  a  little 
nook  for  us.  It  wasn't  quite  regular,  perhaps,  but  one  must 
meet  exceptional  circumstances  with  exceptional  expedi- 
ents, mustn't  one?  And  the  small  local  hospital  was  empty 
— five  beds,  or  rather  five  wire  frames,  in  there.  "The  roof 
leaks  and  the  floor  is  slightly  tumbling  down,  but  if  you 
want  it  .  .  ." 

Of  course  we  wanted  it — rain  puddles,  rumour  of  recent 
deaths  from  grippe,  smell  of  disinfectants,  and  all.  Then, 
a  little  later,  the  Colonel's  car  was  to  be  seen  slowly  wedg- 
ing its  way  through  the  muddy  crowded  streets.  The  rain 
was  again  pouring  down — the  Colonel's  blue  helmet  and 
mackintosh  shining  with  it — and  as  he  sat  stiffly  forward 
on  the  edge  of  the  back  seat,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
looking  furiously  around,  right  and  left,  for  his  regiment. 
On  catching  sight  of  me  he  burst  into  angry  question;  and 
for  a  moment  it  was  almost  as  if  I  were  deliberately  hiding 
his  regiment  from  him. 

That  same  afternoon  I  went  with  him  to  plan  for  the  final 
stage  of  our  expedition.  Except  for  the  presence  of  several 
French  artillery  regiments  like  ourselves,  the  forthcoming 
attack  was  to  be  an  ail-American  affair,  and  we  were  to  be 
under  direct  American  control.  In  fact,  here  now,  assigned 
to  a  seventeen-mile  stretch  of  front  between  the  Argonne 
Forest  and  Verdun,  was  the  1st  American  Army  in  the 
field,  General  Pershing  himself  commanding.  The  Army 
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was  composed  of  three  American  army-corps,  the  1st,  the 
3d,  the  5th;  and  each  corps  was  composed  of  three  Ameri- 
can divisions.  There  were  also  other  American  divisions 
in  reserve.  As  for  the  artillery,  while  each  of  these  corps 
and  divisions  possessed  its  own  artillery,  there  was  as  usual 
a  separate  organic  army  artillery.  For  convenience  it  had 
been  divided  into  three  groupings,  called  Aisne,  Aire, 
Meuse.  We  were  attached  to  the  Aire  grouping. 

To  the  Colonel's  indignation,  two  of  our  groups  were  to 
be  taken  from  us,  sent  to  other  portions  of  the  American 
front,  and  we  ourselves  were  thus  to  report  virtually  with 
only  half  a  regiment.  Worse  than  this,  on  presenting  him- 
self for  duty  to  the  General  commanding  this  Aire  group- 
ing, the  Colonel  learnt  that,  for  the  moment,  the  General 
had  no  need  for  him  or  his  staff.  Let  the  Colonel  bring  his 
guns  up  into  the  Forest  of  Hesse,  hand  them  over  to  those 
in  charge  there,  and  then  wait  his  time.  The  General  would 
bear  him  in  mind.  If  any  need  should  turn  up  for  his  help, 
the  General  would  let  him  know. 

The  Forest  of  Hesse  was  the  centre  of  the  American 
front.  In  seeing  our  guns  into  position  my  task  was  now 
the  reverse  of  what  it  had  been  in  July.  Instead  of  trans- 
mitting to  American  ears  French  orders,  I  had  now  to 
transmit  to  French  ears  American  orders.  The  job  done,  the 
Colonel  took  me  back  with  him  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Aire  grouping.  Whatever  the  General  might  have  said, 
the  Colonel,  for  his  part,  was  not  going  to  be  put  off  like 
this.  He  had  been  told  to  attach  himself  to  this  Aire  group- 
ing. It  was  for  some  reason.  He  was  reporting  now  for 
duty. 

In  the  conversation  that  followed,  myself  translating 
between  General  and  Colonel,  the  General  merely  repeated 
what  he  had  said  before,  if  a  little  more  curtly.  For  the 
moment  he  had  nothing  for  the  Colonel.  Though  he  did 
have  one  request  to  ask,  and  that  was  the  loan  of  myself 
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and  services.  Could  I  be  attached  to  his  own  headquarters 
for  a  while?  The  Colonel  hesitated  a  moment,  like  a  man 
confronted  by  an  unexpected  play  at  cards,  then  readily 
agreed.  And  he  had  noticed,  he  said,  that  the  General  was 
poor  in  motor-cars,  so  with  my  person  should  further  be 
detached  a  car  and  chauffeur.  And  possibly  the  General 
might  sometimes  wish  to  use  the  car  himself.  The  General 
accepted  the  offer,  but  added  that,  for  himself,  he  rarely 
had  occasion  to  leave  his  headquarters,  and  when  he  did 
so,  a  motor-cycle  was  quite  sufficient  for  his  needs. 

Recicourt,  where  these  headquarters  of  the  Aire  group- 
ing were,  was  a  village  on  the  Clermont- Verdun  road  that 
ran  parallel  to  the  front  in  these  parts.  There  was  this 
road  in  the  valley  of  the  Vadelaincourt,  there  was  the  rise 
to  the  north,  then,  on  the  highland  between  the  Argonne 
and  the  Meuse  River,  there  was  the  Forest  of  Hesse,  and 
then  the  trenches.  I  moved  over  to  Recicourt  at  once,  and 
at  once  there  was  work  to  do.  No  ammunition  was  coming 
up  to  the  guns.  Some  twelve  thousand  shells  had  been 
promised,  but  there  was  a  continual  hitch  down  at  the 
French  ammunition-depot.  Could  I  find  what  the  matter 
was?  It  proved  to  be  simply  a  misunderstanding  grown 
out  of  the  difference  between  French  terms  and  American. 
The  shells  were  there  by  the  thousand,  and  they  were  not 
being  asked  for  by  their  correct  name. 

Recicourt  had  suffered  long  years  of  bombardment. 
There  were,  nevertheless,  well-made  French  dug-outs,  and 
it  was  the  order  of  the  high  American  command  that 
everyone  should  sleep  in  them.  However,  as  the  General 
and  his  staff  were  already  a  very  large  number  crowded 
in  there,  and  this  ruling  need  not  apply  to  me,  who  was 
in  French  uniform,  I  settled  myself  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
ruined  church  close  by.  The  church  itself  was  in  a  sorry 
condition;  but  the  sacristy,  thanks  to  a  position  in  the  lee 
of  the  massive  walls,  still  had  some  sort  of  roof  and  was 
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fairly  intact.  If  at  one  place  within,  there  was  a  rather 
large  opening  into  the  church,  the  opening  had  been 
boarded  up;  and  in  any  case,  to  its  left,  there  remained 
a  thick  portion  of  wall  to  take  shelter  behind. 

In  every  other  way  I  now  led  the  life  of  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  General's  staff.  There  were  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  of  us.  We  made  a  happy  family  together.  No  doubt, 
many  were  still  but  fellows  playing  at  war,  but  that  was 
not  their  fault.  Amongst  us  was  also  a  French  officer,  of- 
ficially attached  to  the  Staff.  I  was  frightened,  at  first, 
lest  I  be  trespassing  on  his  privileges;  but  he  could  not 
speak  English  well  and  was  further  handicapped  in  not 
being  art  artillery  officer.  The  meals  were  different  from 
those  our  French  table  provided.  There  was  a  great  reli- 
ance on  canned  foods  of  every  variety.  Yet  buckwheat 
cakes  and  maple  syrup  were  a  pleasant  feature.  And  the 
food  fed  you  some  way,  which  was  the  important  thing. 

Almost  at  once  the  Colonel  moved  himself  and  the  rest 
of  the  Staff  also  to  Recicourt.  And  now  I  must  for  him 
take  up  again  with  the  General  this  matter  of  a  command. 
He  really  was  not  going  to  be  shunted  aside  like  this. 
Besides,  there  was  our  regimental  aeroplane  squadron. 
What  had  the  General  to  say  about  that?  Did  the  General 
want  the  services  of  the  aeroplane  squadron  of  the  81st,  or 
was  he  going  to  dismiss  them,  too,  as  not  needed? 

As  can  be  imagined,  the  situation  between  Colonel  and 
General  rapidly  became  somewhat  strained.  As  I  look 
back  now,  they  were  both  perhaps  a  little  in  the  wrong. 
On  the  Colonel's  side,  if  the  General  would  not  give  him  a 
command,  there  was  not  much  object  in  his  insisting  on  the 
point,  and,  particularly,  in  a  more  and  more  aggressive 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  possibly  the  General  was  a 
little  too  set  in  his  own  attitude.  He  simply  didn't  want  the 
Colonel  or  any  of  his  staff  but  myself  around,  and  that  was 
all  there  was  to  it.  This  was  to  be  an  American  offensive, 
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the  American  offensive,  and  there  was  no  need  for  the 
French  to  put  their  say  in  at  all.  "We  listened  well  enough 
to  them,  when  our  units  made  part  of  their  army;  well  then, 
let  them  shut  up  and  listen  to  us,  now  that  they  are  under 
our  orders."  Perhaps  the  General  unconsciously,  in  his 
own  way,  was  also  playing  at  war.  At  any  rate,  I  don't 
think  he  would  have  lost  much  in  dignity  and  strength  had 
he  met  the  Colonel  half-way  in  good-humoured  fashion. 
And,  in  reality,  the  Colonel  wanted  very  little.  What  he 
chiefly  wanted  was  the  privilege  to  be  able  to  come  in  any 
time  and  talk  matters  over  in  a  friendly  way,  give  his 
advice.  But  perhaps  just  that  would  have  been  too  much. 

As  for  this  question  of  our  regimental  aeroplane  squad- 
ron and  the  discussion  that  ensued,  the  Colonel,  myself 
translating,  held  the  squadron's  merits  up  glitteringly  be- 
fore the  General;  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  conversa- 
tion continued,  myself  translating,  the  General  looked  at 
the  squadron  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  wanted  it, 
you  know,  yet  he  didn't  want  it.  The  final  outcome,  as  I 
remember,  was  the  Colonel  standing  amidst  his  aviators, 
also  present,  and  as  much  as  saying:  "Well,  if  you  won't 
accept  my  official  services,  you  can't  have  my  aeroplane 
squadron!"  and  the  General  irt  so  many  words  replying: 
"Keep  your  old  squadron,  for  all  I  care."  In  any  case, 
during  the  following  days  the  toy  in  question  was  never 
seriously  used. 

Yet  the  difference  between  the  two  never  became  really 
acute.  Neither  could  speak  a  single  word  of  the  other's 
language,  and  eventually  official  etiquette  triumphed.  One 
afternoon  I  accompanied  the  General  and  made  an  official 
call  on  the  Colonel.  Another  afternoon  I  accompanied  the 
Colonel  and  made  an  official  call  on  the  General. 

It  was  the  same  night  as  this  discussion  over  the  aero- 
plane squadron  that  I  was  awaked  by  the  noise  of  many 
feet  stumbling  about  in  the  ruined  church  interior,  from 
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which  I  was  separated  by  the  boarded  opening.  On  clearer 
consciousness,  I  realized  it  was  American  infantry  come 
from  somewhere  and  seeking  shelter  in  there. 

"Oh  hell!  I  don't  give  a  damn  if  it  is  the  altar,  I'm 
going  to  lie  right  down  here." 

"Hallo!  what's  this?  Bones?" 

"Naw!  Them's  stones." 

"It's  a  bit  spooky  in  here  though  .  .  .  say,  perhaps 
there's  something  sacrilegious  about  sleeping  in  a  church 
like  this?" 

"Well,  there  isn't  anything  sacrilegious,  is  there,  about 
our  coming  in  out  of  the  wet?" 

"Have  you  got  a  third  blanket?  Well,  say,  you  deserve 
a  bronze  medal." 

"Jesus,  these  stones  is  hard!" 

Followed  a  little  general  talk  of  home,  of  nobody  get- 
ting any  letters,  of  curses  against  some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  per- 
sonage. Then,  almost  that  last  silence  before  sleep.  Then 
a  sudden  frightened  voice  exclaims:  "Say,  if  anyone  wakes 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  smells  just  one  whiff 
of  gas,  he  sure  wants  to  start  hollering!" 

A  half -sleepy  voice:  "Well,  he  sure  wants  to  be  sure  it  is 
gas  before  he  starts  that  hollering." 

The  Aire  grouping  had  under  its  command  ninety-four 
guns — namely:  seventy-two  155  G.  P.  Fs.,  including  those 
from  two  of  our  groups;  twelve  240s;  six  270s;  four  large 
French  naval  guns.  It  was  an  important  command,  but 
not  a  large  one;  and  one  hardly  demanding  at  staff  head- 
quarters a  force  of  fifteen  officers,  not  to  mention  many 
non-commissioned  scribes  and  typists.  Five  would  have 
been  ample.  Of  course,  had  we  been  a  business  concern  on 
a  paying  basis,  two  men  and  a  stenographer  would  have 
done  the  work  easily.  As  it  was,  there  seemed  to  be  three 
men  for  every  job;  and,  in  consequence,  no  man  of  the 
fifteen  of  us  seemed  to  know  what  his  exact  job  was. 
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However,  I  found  myself  more  and  more  in  the  midst  of 
it  all,  and  being  sent  about  for  this  and  that,  right  and  left. 

On  the  third  day  I  must  even  go  up  front  and  determine 
new  battery  positions  in  preparation  for  our  advance.  The 
officer  I  was  to  help  on  this  occasion  was  an  engineer  who 
for  some  reason  had  been  attached  to  the  Staff.  According 
to  French  observances,  the  choice  of  battery  positions  is 
a  delicate  question  generally,  left  to  the  battalion  com- 
manders in  the  field.  In  any  case,  the  problem  is  one  for 
an  artilleryman  and  not  an  engineer;  and  the  officer  of 
engineers  was  the  first  to  try  to  withdraw  from  the  task 
in  favour  of  someone  from  the  guns  with  more  technical 
knowledge  and  experience.  But  to  the  General,  here  was 
this  engineer  officer  on  his  staff  whom  he  did  not  know  how 
to  occupy  in  any  other  way,  and  here  was  I,  and  between 
us  it  would  be  all  right.  I  had  also  my  own  protest  to 
make.  Since  all  our  cannon  were  now  in  the  Forest  of 
Hesse,  close  behind  the  front,  the  only  possible  way  to 
determine  new  battery  positions  of  consequence  to  an  ad- 
vance would  be  for  us  to  cross  over  trenches  and  look  for 
them  in  enemy  lines.  To  the  General,  this  last  was  true, 
in  a  sense;  nevertheless,  he  had  received  orders  from  the 
Army  to  determine  new  battery  positions  in  view  of  an 
advance,  and  orders  must  be  obeyed,  so  let  the  two  of  us 
go  up  there  just  the  same,  and  at  least  plot  out  the  best 
manner  of  getting  guns  forward  towards  German  terri- 
tory; that,  at  least,  we  could  determine.  Was  there  any 
way  of  doing  it,  without  going  around  by  road?  I  felt  that 
I  could  assure  him  most  definitely,  without  going  up  there, 
that  there  was  not.  In  no  possible  way  could  our  thirteen- 
ton  steel  monsters  be  dragged  over  Verdun  trenches.  The 
thought  of  it  was  even  ludicrous. 

But  in  war  one  can  protest  just  so  far,  and  off  the  two 
of  us  went.  We  spent  an  interesting  morning  up  there 
in  front  lines;  spoke  for  a  while  with  an  infantry  captain 
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who  had  been  dodging  Minenwerfer  shells  all  night — what 
a  different  glint  that  puts  in  a  man's  eye! — let  my  com- 
panion wear  a  French  overcoat,  not  by  any  chance  to  give 
away  the  sight  of  his  khaki  uniform;  and  then  returned  to 
make  our  report.  There  were  no  battery  positions  for  155 
G.  P.  Fs.  between  the  Forest  of  Hesse  and  the  German 
trenches.  Further,  to  cross  to  the  district  beyond  the 
trenches,  cannon  must  go  round  by  road.  The  General  was 
visibly  displeased,  but  so  it  was. 

That  evening  the  Colonel  called  me  to  our  French  P.  C. 
Standing  in  an  angry,  impatient  mood,  he  told  me  that  both 
our  French  groups  were  without  ammunition,  and  that  this 
was  the  limit.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  that  fact.  Why, 
pardi,  because  both  his  group  commanders  themselves  had 
just  been  in  to  complain  of  such  an  outrageous  state  of 
affairs!  I  answered  that  this  surprised  me,  since  I  had  been 
down  myself  to  Heippes  and  definitely  arranged  about  the 
ammunition,  and  it  was  since  reported  to  be  coming  up. 
Oh!  undoubtedly  it  was  coming  up  for  the  American  bat- 
teries, yes!  But  for  the  French,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 

"You  know,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  Americans  to 
come  over  here,  walk  around  and  call  yourself  General 
This  and  General  That,  and  want  to  run  the  whole  show 
now;  but  you  are  not  alone  in  this  war,  and  there  are 
others  who  may  still  have  a  little  more  experience  than 
you.  That  my  group  commanders  should  receive  firing- 
orders  so  idiotically  made  out  that  if  they  obeyed  them 
they  would  blow  up  their  guns  within  the  hour,  that  is  one 
thing;  and  that  they  should  be  told  to  prepare  to  bolt  after 
the  enemy  on  the  first  sight  of  an  advance,  and  further  try 
to  make  their  guns  jump  hedges  and  climb  trees  .  .  . 
well,  we  are  old  enough  warriors  to  know  how  to  handle 
that  also.  But  it's  a  little  more  than  human  patience  can 
stand  to  have  the  attack  due  to  begin  any  hour  now  and 
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there  not  be  a  shell  at  the  guns  to  fire  off.  Acknowledge, 
yourself,  that's  a  bit  too  much." 

I  went  back  and  saw  one  of  the  several  officers  on  the 
ammunition  job.  Did  the  shells  we  had  made  provision 
for  include  shells  for  the  French  batteries?  It  did;  but,  my 
God,  everything  was  again  in  an  awful  mess.  Think  of  it! 
a  whole  string  of  our  trucks  had  been  arrested  by  the  mili- 
tary police.  Yes,  with  all  the  traffic  on  the  roads  at  night, 
they  had  been  unable  to  come  up  before  dawn,  and  the 
military  police  had  promptly  arrested  them  and  impounded 
them.  It  was  bad  enough  not  getting  the  shells,  but  being 
deprived  of  the  trucks  at  such  a  moment  was  worse.  Al- 
ready we  had  none  too  many  at  our  disposal. 

I  returned  to  our  Regimental  P.  C,  due  in  any  case  to 
respond  to  a  family  invitation  to  supper;  and  when  we 
were  seated  at  table,  I  asked  the  Colonel  what  had  become 
of  our  S.  T.  M. — that  is  to  say,  our  ammunition-transport 
service.  Had  they  followed  us  up  here  to  Verdun?  But  he 
saw  me  coming,  so  to  speak,  and  immediately  slapped  his 
hand  down  on  the  table.  No!  No!  The  Americans  did 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  or  his  staff,  or 
his  aeroplane  squadron,  or  his  repair-shops,  or  his  wireless 
outfit,  or  his  regiment's  efficiency  as  a  working  unit;  well 
let  them  muddle  it  out  for  themselves  now,  without  the 
ammunition  service,  too.  Besides,  they  had  plenty  of  trucks 
of  their  own,  if  they  weren't  so  incompetently  handled. 
As  for  our  own  ammunition  trucks,  they  had,  after  this 
long  year's  service,  just  so  much  life  and  use  left  in  them, 
and  we  weren't  going  to  stay  on  this  front  long,  and  when 
we  moved  away  from  here,  we  should  need  them  again. 
I  answered  that  all  that,  true  or  not,  did  not  bring  shells  to 
our  French  guns  at  this  important  moment.  And  I  pressed 
my  point  further,  and  eventually  I  obtained,  as  a  personal 
favour,  as  it  were,  the  loan  of  the  S.  T.  M.  But  for  this 
once,  mind  you.  See  to  it  that  I  bring  them  back.  They 
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weren't  to  be  kept  wandering  about  in  the  Forest  of  Hesse 
at  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry's  beck  and  call. 

Where  were  the  S.  T.  M.?  Ah,  that  was  another  matter! 
They  had  been  due  to  follow  behind  us  at  a  two  days'  in- 
terval; but  their  commander  hadn't  reported  yet;  and 
where  they  were  now,  with  every  road  blocked  in  daylight 
against  them,  and  troops  by  the  thousands  occupying  every 
village  and  hamlet  in  the  neighbourhood  for  miles,  no  one 
could  say. 

Supper  eaten,  I  took  the  car  and  started  out  for  Froidos. 
I  say  started  out,  for  it  was  exactly  that.  It  was  very 
dark,  raining,  and  I  had  gone  hardly  a  mile  when  the  car 
became  deeply  embedded  in  the  turmoil  of  traffic  that  was 
now  squirming  over  all  roads.  In  that  black  gloom  we  were 
like  thousands  of  some  queer  species  of  beetle  that  only 
come  forth  unseen  at  night.  Minutes  lengthened  into  hours. 
Each  cross-road  was  a  battling  point  for  approaching 
troops  and  wagons  and  trucks;  also,  often  mixed  in  there 
together,  would  be  French  and  Americans,  neither  able  to 
make  the  other  understand,  each  only  able  to  curse  at  the 
other  under  his  breath,  damn  out  the  other's  national  char- 
acteristics. Four  times  I  had  to  leave  the  car  to  the  chauf- 
feur at  such  a  place  and  go  forward  and  stand  for  half 
an  hour  disentangling  them  from  one  another,  and  also 
listen  to  the  same  repeated  remarks — "Always  these 
Americans  who  can  never  stop  their  trucks  in  line!" — 
"These  damn  frogs  always  trying  to  double  you!"  In  the 
obscurity  of  that  dark  night  each,  no  doubt,  took  me  for 
some  traffic-officer;  I  never  usurped  quite  so  much  power. 
But  at  last  I  could  reach  Froidos  and,  searching  on  foot 
through  pools  of  mud  for  its  telephone  central  and  Major 
de  Cantonnement,  found  that  the  S.  T.  M.  had  left  an 
address,  were  arrived  somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  easy  to  continue  down  there  by  side 
roads,  and  easy  too,  even  amusing,  to  wake  them  up  in  the 
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midnight  in  Paul  Revere  fashion.  Their  chief  is  an  old 
friend,  plays  the  violin,  admires  the  Abbe  Liszt  and 
Paganini.  As  we  talk,  he  pulls  on  his  trousers  with  the 
hurried  ease  of  a  fireman.  At  what  ammunition  depot  shall 
he  find  the  shells?  I  tell  him  how  the  shells  are  already 
spoken  for  and  urge  him  to  bring  up  as  many  as  his  long 
column  will  hold,  since  American  guns  are  also  lacking 
shells;  and  let  him,  too,  come  riding  straight  through  the 
dawn,  since  military  police  won't  impound  him  and  his 
Frenchmen,  and  in  this  rain  nothing  matters  anyway.  He 
assured  me  that  we  should  have  the  shells  before  morning. 
And  have  them  we  did. 

The  excitement  of  the  forthcoming  attack  was  now  reach- 
ing fever-pitch.  To  surround  us  of  the  Aire  grouping  with 
a  little  of  the  atmosphere  of  real  battle,  we  received  our- 
selves half  an  hour's  heavy  shelling.  For  my  part,  of  a 
sudden  I  wake  up  to  lie  cowering  against  the  church  wall 
— detonations  bursting  all  around;  at  one  moment  the  rest 
of  the  church  seemingly  falling  in;  at  another  an  angry 
hissing,  followed  by  a  prolonged  tinkling  of  glass;  and 
now,  full  in  the  road  outside,  terrible  explosions,  feet 
hurriedly  running  off — incidentally,  in  that  second,  a  man 
killed  and  three  others  wounded,  as  I  afterwards  learn — 
and  I  trying  to  make  myself  smaller  and  smaller,  yet  with 
nothing  safer  to  do  than  lie  just  where  I  am  in  my  blankets. 
It's  impossible  to  be  objective  in  such  moments;  one  has 
to  lie  there  and  cower,  pucker  one's  skin,  tremble  at  each 
vicious  wrang  of  steel.  My  only  relief  was  in  continually 
cursing  myself  as  every  sort  of  an  idiot  for  lodging  in 
such  a  place.  I  had  thought  it  sufficiently  protected,  but 
each  new  blast  made  me  seem  to  be  lying  completely  ex- 
posed to  the  four  winds.  Also,  no  doubt,  the  German 
artillerymen  over  there  were  taking  Recicourt  church  as 
their  mean  point  of  fire.  Bang!  there  she  goes  again!  Crash! 
Boom!  Apparently  half  the  church  once  more  falling  in. 
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Ah,  no!  how  long  can  this  last?  Yet,  in  truth,  it  was  soon 
over,  and  I  could  fall  asleep  again.  And  next  morning  I 
learnt  that  they,  too,  over  there  in  their  dug-outs,  had  fared 
no  better.  Or,  as  one  of  them  said,  "For  a  time  it  felt 
mighty  lonesome  down  in  there." 

We  heard  now  that  the  attack  would  be  for  the  26th — 
that  is  to  say,  the  day  after  tomorrow.  Final  preparations 
were  made  in  great  haste.  Would  all  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion be  at  hand,  in  view  of  road  conditions?  And  there  was 
always  this  troublesome  urge  behind  us  that  we  be  pre- 
pared to  move  guns  forward,  close  upon  the  infantry  ad- 
vance. As  I  came  back  from  some  errand,  I  found  myself 
taken  to  a  French  general  standing  before  our  P.  C.  It  was 
General  Alexandre,  commanding  the  artillery  of  the  5th 
American  Corps — one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  in  the  Army 
with  an  important  command.  Evidently  he  had  just  had 
an  interview  with  the  General;  and  after  a  few  words  of 
introduction  he  suddenly  put  a  hand  on  my  shoulder  and, 
lip  almost  trembling  with  rage,  told  me  that  a  responsi- 
bility was  on  me,  a  great  responsibility.  I  must  make  the 
General  understand  one  thing,  understand  that  it  was  sheer 
madness  to  wish  to  make  heavy  artillery  immediately  fol- 
low the  infantry  advance.  There  was  no  need  for  hurry 
with  the  heavy  artillery.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  ele- 
mentary principle  of  artillery  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
long-range  guns  to  continue  in  position  as  long  as  they  can 
fire,  profit  by  their  long  range  and  cover  the  advance  of 
the  infantry  and  the  field-artillery.  "Now,  do  you  under- 
stand?" he  said,  half  shaking  me.  "You've  got  to  make 
him  see  that,  make  him  realize  that  if  he  insists  on  pulling 
up  his  guns  and  rushing  after  the  infantry  on  the  first  sign 
of  an  advance,  he  will  simply  be  cluttering  up  the  roads 
to  no  purpose.  I've  got  to  get  in  first  with  my  light  artillery 
and  have  liberty  for  quick  movement.  And  guns  are  not 
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enough.  To  fire  off  guns  you  need  shells,  don't  you,  trucks 
full  of  them,  particularly  those  big  heavy  shells  of  yours?" 

A  little  later,  I  entered  our  P.  C.  The  General  was  there, 
seated  on  a  chair  before  the  wall-map,  feet  on  its  rung, 
elbows  on  his  knees;  and  before  I  could  utter  two  words, 
he  said:  "You  tell  that  old  French  General,  the  next  time 
you  see  him,  to  keep  his  shirt  on  and  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness. We're  running  this." 

When  I  came  back  later,  in  what  I  hoped  would  be  a 
more  seasonable  hour,  he  said  that  General  McGlachlin, 
commanding  the  artillery  of  the  1st  Army,  had  just  been 
in,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him  about  the  matter,  and 
the  General  had  answered  that  it  was  the  express  wish  of 
General  Pershing  himself  that  the  heavy  artillery  follow 
the  advance.  Though  I  tried  to  slip  in,  through  this  half- 
open  door,  the  assertion  that,  to  be  sure,  General  Pershing 
wanted  the  heavy  artillery  to  follow  the  advance,  but  that 
there  was  a  vital  definition  of  the  time  element  here  to  be 
considered,  shut  went  the  door;  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

None  the  less,  the  hour  was  a  promising  one.  The  enemy 
was  tottering  on  his  last  legs.  One  more  good  blow  should 
lay  him  out.  More  and  more  battered  and  defeated,  the 
German  forces  were  trying  to  retreat  with  some  show  of 
order  behind  a  gate  of  defence,  whose  hinge  was  here  at 
Verdun;  and  now  all  these  multitudes  of  fresh  young 
American  battalions  were  going  to  break  through  the  hinge. 
And  on  reaching  Sedan  and  the  great  strategic  railway 
there,  they  would  cut  off  all  German  retreat  from  western 
France. 

Meanwhile,  too,  all  along  that  front  to  the  north-west, 
English  and  French  would  follow  in  attack,  keep  the  enemy 
everywhere  engaged.  Also,  as  actual  partner  to  the  1st 
American  Army  in  this  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  was  the 
4th  French  Army.  While  the  1st  American  Army  attacked 
to  the  east  of  the  Argonne  Forest,  the  4th  French  Army 
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was  to  attack  to  the  west.  Thus,  by  the  advance  of  both 
armies,  the  formidable  defences  of  the  Argonne  Forest 
would  be  turned  without  frontal  attack,  both  armies  join- 
ing hands  when  they  reached  Grandpre. 

For  the  battle  the  1st  American  Army  comprised  fifteen 
American  divisions — nine  in  line,  six  in  reserve — three 
thousand  cannon,  five  hundred  aeroplanes,  and  some  three 
hundred  tanks.  The  5th  French  Cavalry  Division  was  also 
in  reserve,  to  exploit  the  break-through.  The  actual  details 
of  the  attack  were  these:  The  artillery  was  to  open  fire  at 
2.30  on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  They  were  to  bombard 
enemy  lines  severely  for  three  hours;  then  at  5.30  the  in- 
fantry were  to  go  over  the  top.  On  the  left  of  the  Argonne 
Forest  the  4th  French  Army  was  to  attack  at  the  same 
hour,  only  their  artillery  bombardment  was  to  begin  at  11 
the  night  before  and  thus  last  six  hours.  To  the  north-east 
of  Verdun,  the  other  side  of  the  Meuse,  the  17th  French 
Army  Corps  and  the  2nd  Colonial  Corps  were  also  to  bom- 
bard enemy  lines  as  a  feint. 

That  morning  of  the  26th  many  of  us  rose  early  and 
stood  in  the  cold  dawn  and  listened  to  the  whanging  and 
booming  of  guns  on  all  sides.  It  was  a  nervous  moment. 
One  could  hardly  wait  for  the  tidings  to  come  in.  But 
when  they  came,  they  were  all  one  could  ask  for;  the  whole 
attack  was  moving  splendidly  according  to  schedule;  all 
our  first  objectives  were  attained;  prisoners  were  flowing 
in;  the  few  German  divisions  opposite  had  been  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  swept  off  their  feet.  From  time  to  time 
I  took  pleasure  in  keeping  my  French  staff  posted  of  such 
details  as  came  in.  And  though,  in  the  afternoon,  there 
were  vague  reports  of  a  few  small  hitches  here  and  there, 
towards  evening  General  McGlachlin  appeared  to  an- 
nounce to  the  General  that  Montfaucon  and  Nantillois 
were  taken.  Montfaucon  was  that  town  on  a  high  knoll 
that  had  been  an  eyesore  to  French  troops  at  Verdun  for 
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years.  Rising  mound-like  off  the  landscape,  it  commanded 
the  whole  district  for  miles.  It  had  naturally  been  the  first 
objective  of  the  5th  Corps,  or  centre  of  the  American 
attack. 

Next  morning,  at  four,  it  was  raining  and  beastly  cold, 
and  I  must  take  important  papers  down  to  5th  Corps  Head- 
quarters. When  I  returned,  it  was  to  be  held  to  the  tele- 
phone the  rest  of  the  morning,  now  talking  in  English,  now 
in  French — a  trying,  confusing  job.  Then  a  member  of 
my  French  staff  appears.  Or,  rather,  he  will  not  come  in, 
wants  to  talk  to  me  outside.  What's  all  this  I've  been  tell- 
ing them?  Montfaucon  isn't  taken,  not  taken  at  all. 

At  first  I  thought  him  to  be  joking.  But,  no,  the  news,  it 
seemed,  had  just  come  in  to  the  Colonel  through  one  of 
our  groups.  And  the  Colonel  had  wished  me  to  be  told. 
I  went  back  and  brought  the  news  to  the  General.  It  sur- 
prised him  also;  for,  said  he,  General  McGlachlin  had  dis- 
tinctly spoken  of  the  capture  of  Montfaucon  last  evening 
as  a  fact.  What  was  more,  here  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
day's  communique. 

The  news  was  not  without  importance  to  our  Aire  group- 
ing. According  to  those  ever  recurring  orders  to  follow 
the  attack,  our  cannon  were  now  being  pulled  out  of  bat- 
tery. Yet  if  Montfaucon  weren't  taken,  then,  surely,  it  was 
inadvisable  to  pull  up  our  cannon  in  this  way,  since  their 
long  range  permitted  them  to  fire  miles  beyond  that  town, 
miles  even  beyond  Nantillois.  It  was  all  our  aid  as  heavy 
artillery  being  heedlessly  left  aside. 

Finally  the  General  will  telephone  and  corroborate  the 
news.  But  the  trouble  now  is  that  all  lines  going  forward 
seem  to  be  down  or  lifted  up  or  out  of  order.  No  one  any- 
where can  seem  to  know  anything  of  what  is  happening  up 
there.  Indeed,  there  is  a  terrible  mix-up  even  on  these 
wires  of  the  rear.  It's  almost  impossible  to  get  any  kind  of 
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a  communication  through;  ten  voices  swearing  at  each 
other  at  a  criss-cross. 

"Who's  this  talking?" 

"Will  you  get  off  the  line?" 

A  distant  wailing  voice:  "Lakewood!  Is  this  P.  C. 
Lakewood?" 

"I  demand  priority." 
"Is  this  P.  C.  Scott?" 

A  very  clear  woman's  voice:  "I'll  have  to  ask  you  please 
to  hang  up  your  receiver,  the  General  must  have  this  line 
for  his  personal  use." 

Distant  wail:  "Lakewood?  Lakewood?" 

Strange  half -bewildered  voice:  "I  want  the  Judge 
Advocate." 

Woman's  voice,  now  shrunk  far  away:  "One  of  them 
has  been  requisitioned,  sir,  and  the  other  is  down,  but  I'll 
try  and  get  them  for  you  through  Manhattan." 

"I'm  still  waiting  for  P.  C.  Scott." 

"Lend  me  a  pencil,  someone  .  .  .  Jim,  lend  me  a 
pencil.  Hold  the  wire,  everybody,  I  want  to  get  a  pencil." 

Then  a  silence  of  buzzing,  grating  wires.  Then,  suddenly 
once  more,  apparently  the  whole  army  on  the  wire;  a 
furious  cacophony  of  voices,  a  nightmare  of  snatch 
phrases.  Then  one  voice  alone,  in  a  stentorian  bellow: 
"Now  just  get  the  hell  off  this  line  and  let  me  talk.  I  don't 
give  a  goddam  who  you  are.  I've  got  an  important  message 
to  get  through,  and  I'm  going  .  .  ." 

"Lakewood?  Is  this  Lakewood?" 

"No,  this  is  Manhattan." 

To  bring  an  end  to  our  uncertainty,  I  suggested  to  the 
General  that  I  go  frontwards  in  a  side-car  and  try  to  learn 
myself  how  matters  stood. 

It  had  ceased  raining;  but  the  sky  was  heavily  over- 
cast, the  roads  thick  and  slimy  with  mud.  No  sooner  had 
we  climbed  out  of  the  valley  and  begun  to  knock  and 
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bounce  along  the  one  road  that  led  to  the  front  trenches, 
the  road  to  Esnes  and  Malancourt,  than  we  became  part  of 
a  long  block  of  traffic.  And  as  we  crept  slowly  forward, 
chiefly  by  lifting  our  side-car  around  difficulties,  the  more 
we  only  came  out  upon  a  vast  no  man's  land  of  mud  and 
rocks,  a  bleak  Verdun  landscape  of  rolling  earth,  torn  by 
shell-holes  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  "God!  but  it's  wild 
up  here!"  says  a  bewildered  voice  from  the  wandering 
khaki  tribe  of  men  and  wagons. 

The  road  became  so  bad,  so  torn  and  thick  with  mud, 
and  yet  so  densely  crowded  with  vehicles  and  troop,  that 
I  left  the  side-car  to  come  along  as  it  could  and  continued 
ahead  on  foot.  One  glance  at  telephone  wires  trampled 
deep  in  mud  and  slop  told  why  communications  every- 
where had  broken  down. 

I  finally  approached  Malancourt,  first  village  within  the 
German  lines  and  a  third  of  the  way  from  those  lines  to 
Montfaucon.  Beside  a  bit  of  rock  in  the  fields  stood  a 
group  of  American  officers,  and  among  them  an  American 
general.  A  telephone  wire  led  up  to  the  rock,  and  one  of 
the  officers  was  impatiently  shouting  into  its  receiver. 
Dropping  the  receiver,  he  said  with  an  angry  frown:  "I 
can't  get  anyone." 

The  General  waiting  there  was  General  Kuhn.  Those 
about  him  were  his  staff  of  the  79th  Division,  and  this 
rock  and  wire  were  presumably  his  new  temporary  head- 
quarters. From  their  conversation,  they  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  know  little  of  what  was  happening,  more  than 
that  there  was  urgent  need  up  front  for  artillery  support. 
I  introduced  myself  as  coming  from  the  Aire  grouping, 
mentioned  our  long-range  guns  standing  idle,  said  I  would 
return  at  once  with  word  of  any  objective  that  should  be 
fired  upon.  Their  reply  was  polite,  and  yet  somewhat  am- 
biguous, possibly  because  of  my  French  uniform,  possibly 
because  there  was  nothing  certain  in  their  information.  To 
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ask  for  artillery  support  is  not  sufficient;  one  must  know 
on  what  objectives  one  wants  it,  and  at  what  time.  A 
colonel  said  affably:  "Some  of  my  men  have  just  taken 
a  dozen  prisoners  over  there."  I  continued  into  Malancourt 
to  learn  what  I  could  for  myself. 

In  the  mud-puddle  and  spattered  ruins  that  was  Malan- 
court, ambulances  stood  by  the  roadside,  and  their  drivers 
in  front  of  them.  Suddenly  a  red-headed  general  in  long, 
khaki  overcoat  appeared  out  of  nowhere  and  barked 
sharply  at  the  drivers  not  to  stand  there  like  a  lot  of  god- 
dam fools,  but  start  throwing  stones  from  the  ruins  on  to 
the  road  .  .  .  everybody  pick  up  stones  from  ruins,  fields, 
anywhere,  and  throw  them  into  the  mud  on  the  road.  After 
a  first  start  of  surprise,  which  turned  to  sudden  guilt  at 
the  intensity  of  this  command,  the  ambulance-drivers 
moved  about  in  a  slow  kaleidoscope  of  awkward  bewilder- 
ment. A  few  picked  up  stones,  tossed  them  into  the  road. 
Then,  as  the  General  walked  on,  all  moved  around  and 
stood  in  the  lee  of  their  ambulances. 

A  mile  or  so  outside  Malancourt  I  came  to  a  halt,  at  the 
sight  of  tanks  moving  up  the  hill-side  into  Montfaucon. 
From  a  passing  sergeant  I  learnt  that  the  town  was  now 
taken.  Beyond,  it  seemed  every  wood-corner  was  occupied 
by  Germans  and  machine-guns,  and  our  own  artillery  was 
doing  nothing  at  all. 

As  the  afternoon  was  passing,  I  judged  it  best  to  be 
returning  with  these  facts  I  had.  Below  Malancourt  still 
stood  the  Staff  of  the  79th,  another  officer  in  vain  shouting 
into  the  phone.  From  their  happier  manner  it  was  evident 
that  they,  too,  knew  now  that  Montfaucon  was  taken.  Per- 
haps it  was  my  increasing  fatigue,  but  as  I  continued 
homewards,  the  road  seemed  even  worse  than  before — 
nothing  else  now  than  an  endless  stream  of  mud  through 
this  god-forsaken  Verdun  battle-field,  and  blocked  upon  it, 
moving  ever  so  slowly,  a  long,  khaki  haphazard  line  of 
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men  and  vehicles.  The  sole  good  fortune,  apparently,  was 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  enemy  reaction.  Eventually 
I  came  up  with  the  side-car.  But  almost  at  once  I  aban- 
doned it  and  told  the  driver  to  come  on  home  in  his  own 
time  as  best  he  could.  I  could  proceed  twice  as  quickly 
on  foot. 

Yet  the  mud  still  clung  to  my  boots,  and  time  was  pass- 
ing. If  I  could  only  telephone  in  some  way?  A  wire,  better 
laid  than  most,  stretched  across  the  fields  to  a  dug-out. 
I  went  over  there  and  descended  the  stairs.  It  was  a  Ger- 
man dug-out  in  the  front  lines  of  yesterday.  Below  sat 
an  American  officer.  I  asked  him  if  I  might  use  his  tele- 
phone. At  once  he  took  me  for  a  spy.  The  old  story:  I 
spoke  English  too  well  for  any  Frenchman.  Then,  did  that 
prove  me  German?  With  that,  I  told  him  that  though  his 
imagination  might  legitimately  have  got  the  better  of  him, 
sitting  in  this  German  dug-out,  that  was  no  reason  to  hold 
up  my  telephone  call.  Let  him  ring  up  the  Aire  grouping, 
and  we  could  argue  the  rest  out  afterwards.  Unfortunately, 
his  telephone  wouldn't  work.  In  a  few  sentences  more, 
however,  I  somehow  contrived  to  prove  to  him  I  wasn't 
German,  and  we  parted  friends.  I  went  on.  Then,  where 
the  road  began  to  clear  a  little,  a  kindly  major,  returning 
to  the  rear,  willingly  took  me  aboard  his  car,  and  thus  was 
I  transported  all  the  way  to  Recicourt.  The  General  was 
very  pleased  with  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Montfaucon.  As 
for  our  firing,  that  was  another  matter.  He  had  no  orders 
to  fire.  In  fact,  his  orders,  so  far  uncancelled,  were  to  the 
direct  contrary;  they  always  were  to  pull  up  cannon  and 
move  on.  Our  seventy-two  G.  P.  Fs.,  though  able  still  to 
bombard  for  hours  enemy  resistance,  therefore  remained 
silent,  completely  out  of  the  battle. 

But  obviously  our  chief  trouble  was  faulty  liaison.  No 
matter  how  many  men  were  out  in  that  mud,  communica- 
tions must  first  be  certain  between  them  and  the  rear  be- 
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fore  anything  could  be  accomplished.  Our  grouping  was 
provided  with  an  optic  signalling  corps.  Also,  the  group- 
ing and  my  French  staff  possessed  between  them  a  wire- 
less transmitter  and  receiver.  To  the  General  1  suggested 
using,  early  tomorrow,  either  of  these  means  of  communi- 
cation. He  liked  the  idea,  and  tomorrow  something  should 
be  done. 

As  I  lay  awake  that  night,  thinking  the  situation  over, 
I  judged  both  optic  signalling  and  wireless  transmission  to 
be  impractical  under  the  circumstances;  optic  signalling 
was  a  slow,  precarious  business  that  would  not,  in  any  case, 
bring  messages  clear  through  here  to  Recicourt;  as  for  the 
radio,  besides  the  time  that  would  be  lost  in  getting  a 
truck  out  to  Malancourt  and  beyond,  and  the  unreliability 
of  that  form  of  communication,  we  had  not  two  transmitters 
that  would  enable  us  to  talk  both  ways.  Better  far  than 
either  of  these  was  a  simple,  carefully  laid  telephone  wire. 
Telephone  service  had  broken  down  because  wires  had 
been  carelessly  laid  in  the  mud.  Give  me  Fallot  and  a  dozen 
men  and  enough  of  our  doubly  insulated  regimental  wire, 
and  I  would  lay  a  line  straight  across  fields;  establish  a 
line  out  there,  Recicourt-Montfaucon;  keep  men  continu- 
ally upon  respective  sections  of  it;  and  guarantee  uninter- 
rupted communications.  And  if,  on  second  thought,  Fallot 
was  unavailable,  since  his  battery  was  one  detached  with 
another  grouping,  the  young  American  telephone  officer 
here  at  Aire  knew  his  business  well  and  was  an  effective 
substitute.  True,  he  had  no  men  under  him;  but  I  could 
supply  these  from  our  French  staff.  I  rose  early,  resolved 
to  put  the  scheme  through  at  all  costs.  Before  noon  we 
should  have  a  double  telephone  line  running  out  to  Mont- 
faucon  and  be  talking  over  it  at  our  own  private  pleasure. 
Further,  I  would  stay  out  there  myself,  direct  matters,  and 
.  .  .  But  I  had  counted  without  the  General.  He,  too,  had 
been  thinking  over  this  same  liaison  problem;  and  the  more 
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he  thought  of  it,  the  more  he  was  taken  with  the  idea  of 
optic  signalling.  Impractical?  Not  at  all;  quite  practical; 
great  feats  had  been  accomplished  in  war  with  optic  sig- 
nalling. So  let  it  go  at  that;  on  the  first  handy  occasion 
we  would  fix  up  some  such  service.  No;  the  handy  occasion 
was  not  now.  We  should  soon  he  moving  out  of  here  after 
the  advance  and  would  have  no  need  for  such  a  telephone 
service. 

After  another  morning  had  passed  with  all  our  guns 
waiting  in  idleness,  I  returned  to  the  charge,  explained 
that  the  trouble  of  laying  the  wire  would  be  entirely  my 
own;  that  even  if  I  laid  it  this  afternoon,  only  to  lift  it 
up  tomorrow,  there  would  be  a  night's  benefit  gained; 
that,  for  that  matter,  in  advancing,  we  need  not  lift  the 
whole  wire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  could  advance  along  it, 
lifting  rear  portions  as  we  went  and  using  the  rest  always 
to  advantage.  But  it  was  without  avail.  The  ban  remained 
against  my  laying  that  wire.  In  fact,  let  us  have  no  more 
of  it,  the  matter  was  definitely  decided;  and  now  what  was 
more  important  than  all  this  was  that  someone  should  go 
out  front  and  determine  without  further  delay  the  long- 
desired  battery  positions  for  the  guns  to  move  up  into,  and 
let  that  someone  be  myself. 

It  proved  to  be  another  weird  ride.  As  there  was  no 
chauffeur  free,  a  fellow  staff-officer  drove  the  motor-cycle. 
It  rained.  The  mud  was  worse  than  ever.  Although  bands 
of  khaki  figures  were  gathering  stones  from  fields,  filling 
sacks  with  them,  and  dumping  them  into  the  slime,  the 
road  to  Malancourt  was  even  in  a  worse  condition  than 
yesterday.  At  one  place  a  solitary  G.  P.  F.  lay  stuck  in 
the  mud,  a  grotesque  object  in  that  outlandish  region,  its 
tail  canted  half  across  the  road,  blocking  the  slow-moving 
miscellany  of  men  and  wagons  to  a  mere  dribble.  No 
other  cannon  in  sight,  light  or  heavy.  By  constantly  lifting 
the  side-car  around  each  new  obstacle,  constantly  pushing 
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on,  we  finally  gained  a  freer  road  and  reached  the  southern 
side  of  Montfaucon.  Here,  right  and  left,  were  battery 
positions  of  a  kind  for  several  cannon. 

But  as  such  positions  must  depend  on  the  speed  and 
extent  of  the  advance  and  where  the  enemy  was  exactly, 
what  defences  he  intended  to  stand  upon,  we  continued  up 
the  hill  into  Montfaucon  itself,  spent  a  few  minutes  satis- 
fying our  curiosity  at  the  general  scene,  and  then  pattered 
on  at  a  bouncing  pace  through  the  rain,  northward,  towards 
Cierge  and  what  must  be  the  extreme  end  of  things.  At 
one  moment  we  passed  a  platoon  of  infantry.  Suddenly 
a  shell  broke  to  one  side  of  the  road;  so  did  another.  An 
officer  in  the  lead  of  the  platoon  turns  and,  hurriedly 
walking  on  backwards,  yells:  "Gas  alarm!"  His  voice 
rises  above  the  pounding  of  our  small  engine,  his  face  so 
dramatically  set  in  command  that  one's  fingers  search 
instinctively  for  one's  own  gas-mask.  The  engine  flutters 
in  its  speed.  Yet,  next  second,  I  realize  that  the  shells  have 
exploded  too  loudly  to  be  gas-shells;  on  we  hustle,  heads 
low  in  the  rain.  On  and  on  through  the  wet.  And  here,  of 
a  sudden,  are  other  battery  positions  to  mark  on  my  map, 
should  the  advance  continue.  Then,  wounded  wandering 
by;  and  now  unexpectedly  by  the  roadside,  behind  some 
turn  in  its  direction,  lie  half  a  dozen  khaki  figures.  What 
can  they  be  doing  there? 

All  of  them  are  dead;  dead  on  that  soil.  One  is  still 
lying  on  his  stomach  in  sharpshooter  position,  head  up, 
elbows  holding  rifle  across  a  hummock.  It  seems  as  if  this 
poor  fellow  must  be  alive.  Yet  as  we  ride  past,  glance  at 
gold-rimmed  spectacles;  the  eyes  of  the  white  face  behind 
are  closed. 

A  little  farther  on  I  get  out  and  go  on  alone.  Tanks  now, 
big  French  tanks,  are  advancing  in  line  over  the  fields  to 
the  left.  All  are  hidden  under  bowers  of  freshly  cut 
branches.  Birnam  wood  coming  to  Dunsinane.  How  it  all 
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repeats  itself!  On  the  road  ahead,  a  small  Schneider  tank. 
A  French  uniform  is  moving  around  it.  He  salutes  as  I 
come  up  and  launches  at  once  into  a  tale  of  motor  trouble. 
I  realize  ne  has  mistaken  me  for  a  tank  officer,  the  number 
81  on  my  collar  being  formerly  a  tank  number.  Where  is 
the  Boche?  He  doesn't  know  exactly — over  there  some- 
where, lurking  in  odd  corners.  A  few  paces  more  and  it  is 
a  German  figure  outstretched  in  full  road,  helmet  gaping 
by  his  side.  Farther  on,  a  few  khaki  figures,  revolvers  in 
hand,  are  moving  about  alertly  in  front  of  a  roadside  dug- 
out. There  is  a  smell  of  powder  in  the  air.  But  even  this 
is  not  the  front  line.  Is  there  such  a  thing?  Fifty  paces 
farther  forward,  more  khaki  figures  in  a  long  swarm  are 
sitting  crouched  in  the  gutter.  Their  attitude  is  one  of 
huddled  protection,  rifles  handy;  yet  for  the  moment  they 
are  eating  baked  beans  from  tin  plates.  An  officer  kneeling 
in  the  road  looks  around  as  I  approach.  I  hear  him  say: 
"Well,  I  don't  give  a  damn  if  you  have  got  a  belly-ache, 
you  haven't  come  all  this  way  to  quit  now.  You're  going 
over  there  in  a  minute  like  the  rest  of  us."  One  can't  see 
where  "over  there"  is;  a  slight  rise  in  the  road  prevents. 

I  returned  to  the  side-car.  In  these  parts,  somewhere, 
Germans  were  still  defending  machine-gun  nests.  Mean- 
while, on  our  side,  no  co-ordination  apparently;  no  reliable 
communications  with  the  rear;  no  artillery  help  of  any 
kind;  little  ammunition;  infantry  lying  hours  long  in  the 
sopping  wet  to  make  costly  charges  against  hidden  posi- 
tions: urgent  need,  in  short,  for  a  complete  reorganization 
of  this  battle-field.  Also,  a  third  of  the  number  of  troops 
engaged,  working  in  effective  liaison  with  field-artillery, 
was  surely  all  that  was  required.  Yet  as  we  rush  back 
through  mud  and  rain,  I  think  not  so  much  of  this  as  of  a 
hundred  other  things,  of  that  pale  young  face  there  behind 
its  gold  spectacles,  of  stomach-pains  and  cold  baked  beans, 
of  the  wet  tree  gloom  ahead,  of  all  the  dreary  landscape 
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around,  of  just  the  edge  of  the  car  violently  knocking  my 
elbow  as  we  hit  the  holes  in  the  road. 

Night  was  coming,  and  we  tried  to  race  at  full  speed; 
but  the  dark  fell,  and  though  we  took  the  other  road  off  the 
battle-field  towards  Avocourt,  we  were  caught  once  more 
in  a  terrible  congestion  of  vehicles  and  ambulances  and 
trucks,  and  at  last  we  could  move  along  only  inch  by  inch. 
It  grows  darker,  the  rain  swishes  down,  the  mud  becomes 
something  appalling.  We  drag  side-car  once,  twice,  a 
dozen  times  around  obstacles;  but  it  grows  too  tiring;  and 
after  waiting  once  more,  long  in  line,  we  abandon  the 
thing  to  the  fields,  and  walk  on  by  the  side  of  the  endless 
obscure  file  of  vehicles.  In  many  of  them  are  men  wounded, 
men  groaning,  men  cursing  at  fate,  destiny,  the  powers  that 
be,  at  people  who  can  let  them  wait  like  this  for  hours 
without  succour.  Inside  other  ambulances,  silence.  At  the 
end  of  another  block  it  is  a  huge  lorry  stuck  axle-deep  in 
the  mud.  Bewildered  sombre  figures  work  over  it.  One  of 
these,  as  a  last  extremity,  would  light  a  lantern  to  see 
better.  Others  caution  him  against  such  an  action.  But 
obviously  a  lantern  on  such  a  night  can  do  no  harm;  there 
are  no  enemy  planes  in  the  sky.  Through  all  the  black 
dripping  silence  rise  only  the  low,  occasional,  earth-bound 
moans  of  wounded  men. 

Then,  after  much  of  this  walking,  we  see  the  outlines  of 
the  Forest  of  Hesse;  and  in  what  was,  perhaps,  an  injudi- 
cious move — or  was  it  because  we  had  already  lost  our 
way? — we  decided  to  cut  directly  south  across  the  fields. 
What  a  walk  that  was!  In  the  end  the  only  one  thing  to 
guide  our  lost  senses  through  the  pouring  rain  and  across 
the  mud  was  the  sound  of  a  distant  motor  somewhere  rum- 
bling. Despite  our  fears  that  its  noise  will  cease,  it  keeps 
up  wonderfully,  like  a  direct  call  through  the  dark.  Yet 
when  at  last  we  reach  it,  we  find  only  a  huge  caterpillar 
tractor  dragging  a  G.  P.  F.  about  in  the  mud  of  the  forest. 
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They  can  give  us  only  the  haziest  direction.  I  forget  the 
rest  of  what  happened  for  an  hour  or  so.  But  I  can  remem- 
ber, at  one  period,  my  fumbling  for  my  map  and  finding 
it  torn  and  wet  and  muddy  from  my  sopping  clothes,  and 
then,  since  my  companion  has  the  godsend  of  a  few  dry 
matches,  our  standing  bent  under  some  flimsy  kind  of  log 
shelter,  fingers  numb  with  cold,  water  dripping  from  our 
helmets,  through  half  a  dozen  matches,  studying  it.  And 
so,  on  we  go,  and  presently  come  to  clearer  roads,  and 
drop  down  the  side  of  the  land  in  an  easier  tired  jogging, 
and  thus,  in  early  morning  hours,  reach  Recicourt. 

That  next  morning  everyone  was  conscious  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  with  the  attack.  We  were  progress- 
ing, but  not  as  we  should.  All  our  guns  still  stood  silent. 
The  word  passed  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  79th  Division. 
It  was  they  who  had  been  holding  up  the  37th  and  the  91st. 
But  it  was  an  idle  word.  And  across  the  path  of  the  79th 
stood  Montfaucon. 

Still  another  day  passed  without  issue.  Then  the  Colonel 
sent  me  off  on  a  mission  for  our  regiment  to  the  north- 
east of  Verdun.  I  hadn't  had  much  sleep  these  last  days, 
and  both  my  uniforms  were  wet  through  and  wouldn't  dry. 
The  day  was  cold  and  windy.  Our  path  lay  away  up  among 
those  old  battle-fields  of  1916,  to  some  French  divisional 
headquarters,  Deaumont,  Thiaucourt — I  forget  where. 
Against  the  blue  towards  Vaux,  a  shell  occasionally  broke 
— lonely  reverberation  of  the  past.  When  I  returned  to 
Recicourt,  I  was  in  a  tremble  with  fever,  violently  sick  at 
my  stomach.  One  grows  panic-stricken  at  such  moments; 
I  thought  myself  surely  down  with  the  grippe  that  was 
raging  in  our  ranks  at  the  time.  But  I  chanced  to  have 
some  aspirin  tablets  and  could,  at  any  rate,  roll  myself  up 
in  dry  blankets. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  door  opened,  and  infantry 
figures  stumbled  in,  stumbled  out  again.  Eventually  an 
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officer  came  back  and  asked  if  there  were  a  spot  for  a  tired 
man  to  lie  down  in.  I  could  hardly  do  less  than  share  with 
him  some  of  my  paraphernalia ;  and  so,  by  candlelight,  we 
lay  awake  awhile  and  drank  rum  and  talked.  At  least,  he 
talked,  while  I  drank  most  of  the  rum.  It  was  a  tragic 
story  he  told — all  the  terrible  truth  of  what  was  happening 
out  there — no  food,  no  ammunition,  no  proper  clothing, 
summer  underwear;  just  orders  to  keep  advancing,  charg- 
ing machine-guns  right  and  left;  after  the  first  charge,  no 
artillery  support,  no  aeroplanes;  also,  at  one  moment, 
himself  holding  his  dying  major  in  his  arms,  the  latter's 
face  half  shot  away,  yet  a  gas  bombardment  on  and  the 
need  to  draw  a  mask  over  that  face. 

"Well,"  he  drawled  harshly,  "it's  all  right,  I  suppose. 
Still  .  .  .  still  .  .  .  next  time  .  .  ." 

In  the  morning  I  was  awaked  by  a  member  of  the  Regi- 
mental Staff.  How  was  I?  We  were  off,  you  know  .  „  .  the 
whole  regiment  leaving  the  battle;  off  to  new  troubles,  no 
doubt,  but  leaving  Verdun,  at  any  rate,  and  its  wet  and 
mud.  An  empty  bottle  of  rum  by  my  couch  lent  an  un- 
pleasant note  to  the  scene.  However,  as  I  tried  deftly  to 
kick  it  out  of  sight  behind  me,  I  realized  that  in  any  case 
I  was  nearly  myself  again. 

It  was  October  2  now.  As  we  rode  away,  rode  farther 
and  farther  into  the  green  fields  and  homelands  of  the 
rear,  though  we  did  not  know  it,  the  first  phase  of  the 
Meuse-Argonne  Battle  was  at  an  end.  But  we  knew  that 
the  object  we  had  come  for  had  not  been  attained.  The 
enemy  had  been  surprised,  overcome,  his  first  lines 
pierced;  yet  his  front  had  not  been  broken  through  and 
the  retreat  of  his  north-western  armies  victoriously  cut  off. 
The  hinge  of  that  gate  behind  which  he  was  withdrawing 
was  still  holding. 

The  4th  French  Army,  west  of  the  Argonne  Forest,  also 
made  slow  progress.  With  fewer  troops,  it  had  advanced 
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a  little  faster  than  its  American  partner;  perhaps  its  way 
was  the  easier  to  go.  In  a  letter  to  General  Petain,  dated 
October  4,  Marshal  Foch  complains  of  the  results  obtained 
by  both  these  armies — the  1st  American  Army  and  the  4th 
French  Army.  He  says  that  the  results  obtained,  though 
honourable,  are  certainly  inferior  to  those  expected  over 
an  enemy  engaged  at  all  points  and  resisting  "with  units 
worn  out,  heterogeneous,  and  assembled  in  haste;  and 
that  in  a  region  where  all  the  trench  organizations  have 
already  been  taken." 

During  the  whole  month  of  October  the  Battle  of  the 
Meuse-Argonne  continued,  continued  through  second  and 
third  phases.  Although  the  1st  American  Army  drew  end- 
less German  troops  upon  itself,  materially  hastened  the 
end  of  the  war,  advanced  heroically  step  by  step,  it  never 
broke  through  the  German  hinge,  never  reached  Sedan. 
And  in  doing  what  it  did,  it  lost  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
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The  days  passed,  and  we  stayed  on  au  repos  where  we 
were.  A  great  change  came  over  us.  Whatever  resistance 
the  Germans  might  still  be  making,  the  end  of  the  war 
was  in  sight.  Indeed,  the  English,  attacking  in  their  turn 
and  aided  by  two  American  divisions,  had  now  smashed 
straight  through  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  reached  open 
fields  beyond.  We  strolled  about  in  a  new,  almost  luxuri- 
ous ease  of  mind.  Among  our  number  there  were,  of 
course,  a  few  to  call  the  others  of  us  to  caution.  Over- 
confidence,  they  said,  was  the  worst  of  faults.  It  had  been 
the  cause  of  many  a  defeat.  And  the  war  had  lasted  four 
years;  it  might  well  last  months  more.  Even  the  Colonel, 
strong  as  his  optimism  was,  gave  warning  that  we  must 
not  think  all  would  come  to  an  end  once  we  had  reached 
the  Rhine.  The  fun  was  only  just  beginning.  As  for  my 
former  Captain,  he  suggested  again  that  scheme  of  ours 
of  getting  ourselves  transferred  into  the  75s  on  trucks;  it 
seemed  he  was  really  about  to  pass  commandant. 

In  barely  a  few  days  more,  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
slightest  doubt.  Bulgaria  had  capitulated.  Turkey  was 
preparing  to  do  the  same.  The  whole  northern  German 
defence  was  crumbling  in  before  the  continuation  of  the 
English  attack.  Germany  herself  had  actually  turned  to 
President  Wilson  with  suggestions  of  an  armistice. 

Armistice!  The  mere  word  was  finality.  So  swift  and 
cumulative  was  all  this,  we  half  began  to  wonder  if  it 
might  not  be  our  due  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  war  just  as 
we  were.  Yet  the  fighting  continued  daily  from  the  Argonne 
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to  the  sea.  And  suddenly  orders  came  for  us  to  be  off 
frontwards  once  more. 

Back  through  Chateau-Thierry  we  went;  back  through 
Compiegne;  on  towards  the  north  and  Saint-Quentin.  Since 
Verdun  one  of  my  functions  had  become  that  of  billeting- 
officer;  so  each  day  I  stayed  behind  the  others  to  attend  to 
what  civilian  complaints  there  might  be,  and  then,  each 
afternoon,  rode  on  ahead  alone.  The  job  was  not  unwel- 
come in  a  season,  otherwise,  of  dull  idleness,  and  it  let  me 
ride  ever  free  of  the  slow  dusty  rumble  of  our  caravan.  As 
we  went  past  the  Lassigny  Plateau  on  that  memorable  high- 
road to  Noyon,  several  of  us  turned  aside  a  moment  to 
revisit  Melicocq  and  Saint-Amand.  We  were  prepared  in  a 
measure  for  the  ruin  we  found  at  Melicocq,  for  we  knew  of 
that  battle  that  had  been  fought  over  its  stream  since  our 
departure  in  May.  But  at  Saint-Amand  we  stood  be- 
wildered. Nothing  was  left;  hardly  could  we  locate  our- 
selves. In  place  of  park,  lofty  elms,  greenswards,  garden 
ways,  stretched  tumbles  of  muddy  earth,  shell-holes  full 
of  stagnant  water,  a  rolling  jungle  of  seared,  fallen  tree- 
limbs.  Of  the  chateau  no  more  remained  than  a  flat  chaos 
of  masonry  and  timber.  No  standing  trace,  either,  of  gar- 
dener's cottage  and  stables.  Sentinel  over  this  ugly  waste 
rose  a  few  splintered  tree-stumps  like  so  many  wire-haired 
evil  spirits.  To  me,  come  there  with  thoughts  of  those  early 
summer  days,  their  cool  freshness  of  foliage,  their  sun- 
play  on  aged  walls  and  cornices,  their  midnights  of  moon- 
sheen  and  nightingale's  song,  the  senseless  furor  of  war 
had  never  seemed  more  terrible.  And  so  too,  here,  shat- 
tered once  again  under  the  cataclysms  of  human  strife  was 
all  that  once  again  had  become  Saint-Amand. 

But  from  now  on  we  were  to  live  continually  amid  such 
sights,  less  tragic  though  they  might  be  for  us  with  memo- 
ries and  contrasts.  Noyon  stood  in  foreview,  only  the 
broken  outline  of  its  former  self.  Within,  many  of  its 
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streets  lay  untrodden  and  littered  with  refuse;  and  barring 
their  entrance  were  sign-boards  warning  danger  of  death 
from  hidden  bombs.  The  deeper  we  advanced  on  recon- 
quered territory,  the  more  we  were  troubled  by  these  snares 
and  traps  of  all  kinds  left  behind  by  the  Germans.  Enter 
a  house  that  seemed  still  to  offer  fair  shelter,  and  next 
minute  a  step  on  some  board  might  explode  the  whole 
place  down  upon  one.  Or  in  another  house,  in  a  harmless- 
looking  stove-pipe,  it  is  a  waiting  stick  of  dynamite.  In  a 
third,  under  cellar-rubbish,  is  hidden  an  elaborate  clock- 
work bomb,  set  to  explode  at  a  retarded  hour.  We  grew 
very  wary.  Also  we  were  fortunate  so  far  in  not  being 
first-comers. 

Our  destination,  as  we  learnt  now,  was  the  1st  French 
Army — that  army  we  had  already  been  attached  to  before 
Montdidier.  It  was  still  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
4th  British  Army  on  its  left;  and  both  of  them  were  attack- 
ing the  enemy  in  the  natural  defences  he  was  clinging  to 
in  order  to  protect  his  retreat  towards  Mezieres  and  Sedan. 
One  of  these  defences  was  the  salient  formed  between  the 
rivers  Oise  and  Serre,  with  the  town  of  La  Fere  at  its 
apex;  and  it  was  there  we  were  going.  Our  batteries  were 
to  lodge  themselves  east  of  Saint-Quentin,  on  the  highlands 
before  the  descent  to  the  Oise.  We  did  not  anticipate  much 
trouble. 

In  fact,  it  was  now  October  13,  and  in  the  newspapers 
were  head-line  accounts  of  Germany's  acceptance  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  preliminary  terms  for  an  armistice.  We  were 
all  agreed  this  meant  peace.  And  to  ride  along  past  our 
groups  on  the  road  was  to  find  their  cannon  decorated 
with  fir-branches,  and  grotesque  pictures  in  chalk  designed 
upon  them,  and  "Death  to  the  Kaiser"  written  and  pic- 
tured again  on  truck  sides.  Further,  American  as  I  was 
now  generally  known  to  be,  I  was  greeted  with  shouts  and 
the  waving  of  newspapers. 
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It  was  all  very  satisfactory;  so  satisfying  that,  as  I  hur- 
ried on  alone  as  usual  that  same  afternoon,  to  find  quarters 
for  ourselves  east  of  Saint-Quentin,  and  found  nothing  in 
the  wilderness  surrounding  the  Hindenburg  Line,  I  kept 
breezing  straight  on  towards  the  Oise.  My  thoughts  were  a 
hundred  miles  from  Germans.  Weren't  they  all  on  the  run 
now  towards  the  Rhine?  Suddenly  a  huge  smoke-burst 
boomed  on  the  fields  near  by,  followed  by  another  and 
another,  right  and  left.  The  car  skidded  to  a  standstill,  and 
chauffeur,  crouched  low  to  the  clutch,  asked  what  to  do. 
Should  he  turn  round? 

As  the  road  was  narrow  and  ran  all  exposed  to  that 
opposite  bank,  it  seemed  better  to  speed  on  down  into  the 
valley.  Down  there,  at  least,  was  the  protection  of  the  hol- 
low and  many  trees.  For  a  minute,  as  we  took  the  descent 
at  a  hurtling  speed,  there  was  an  unpleasant  doubt  of 
what  might  be  waiting  for  us  below  in  the  little  Oise  village 
of  Sissy.  But  we  swirled  in  between  its  houses,  met  not  a 
soul,  and  in  the  same  breath  swirled  out  again  like  some 
scurrying  rodent,  bent  sharply  northwards,  up  the  deserted 
silence  of  the  river  road;  and  so,  a  little  later,  ever  hidden 
by  trees  and  hedges,  while  shells  continued  breaking  on 
the  spaces  above  back  there,  we  mounted  once  again  to 
safer  regions.  At  one  corner,  where  there  were  vague  earth- 
works and  figures  in  blue  with  machine-guns,  an  infantry 
captain  stood  intently  examining  the  shelling  through  bin- 
oculars. At  our  approach  he  dropped  his  glasses  and  fixed 
us  with  an  angry  stare  that  said:  "You're  not  the  unhanged 
idiots,  are  you,  cause  of  all  this?"  So  there,  too,  we 
climbed  straight  on,  asking  neither  right  nor  left. 

Marcy,  where  we  made  Regimental  Headquarters,  was 
a  village  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  Saint-Quentin-Mont- 
d'Origny  highroad;  Mont  d'Origny  being  across  the  river 
in  German  hands.  All  the  houses  remaining  in  Marcy  had 
been  mined.  Some  had  already  been  cleared  free  by  a  pass- 
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ing  company  of  engineers;  others  still  lay  under  suspicion. 
To  lodge  all  our  men,  we  had  finally  in  two  cellars  to  cut 
certain  wires  ourselves  and  discover,  drag  forth,  a  couple 
of  large  shells.  There  was  also  a  splendid  bathing-establish- 
ment, with  many  rooms  and  bath-tubs  that  would  have 
made  good  lodgings.  I  twice  poked  a  glance  inside  its 
silence  and  could  notice  nothing  abnormal,  but  we  passed 
it  up;  it  was  too  fine  a  spot,  too  obvious  a  bait  and  trap. 
The  house  I  decided  upon  for  our  own  staff  use  was  a  large 
two-storeyed  farm-house,  partly  occupied  by  other  troops 
and  from  which  four  bombs  had  been  removed.  Under- 
neath was  an  intricate  ramification  of  cellars;  and  even 
here,  for  a  time,  we  lived  none  too  certain  that  where  there 
had  been  four  bombs  hidden,  there  might  not  be  a  fifth. 

Meanwhile,  during  these  first  days,  Marcy  was  being 
continually  shelled  and  gassed  at  unexpected  moments.  It 
was  as  if  the  Germans  were  determined  to  fire  off  all  their 
last  shells  against  us.  Hardly  were  we  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  village  when  half  a  dozen  came  whistling  aggressively 
about  our  ears — a  man  killed  of  some  other  regiment. 

Then,  just  as  we  were  beginning  to  minimize  among 
ourselves  the  danger  from  hidden  bombs  and  to  rag  one 
another  for  our  fears,  a  dug-out  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  blew  up.  Two  officers  of  field-artillery  killed,  and 
nine  badly  wounded.  Next  night  up  blows  another;  two 
more  deaths,  and  twenty  men  badly  contusioned  and  suffo- 
cated. Dug-outs,  as  may  be  imagined,  went  rapidly  out  of 
fashion.  That  third  morning,  while  we  were  sitting  down  to 
breakfast  in  our  own  house,  suddenly  a  loud  explosion 
broke  outside.  An  enemy  shell?  No;  another  mine — this 
time  in  a  house  almost  next  yard,  one  we  had  looked  into 
ourselves,  but,  suspicious  of  certain  signs,  had  passed  by. 
Two  of  us  hastened  over  there  among  the  first.  Last  night, 
it  seemed,  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  company  of  in- 
fantry. Three  men  were  under  the  debris,  all  the  others 
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having,  luckily,  gone  forth  to  breakfast.  Two  who  were  in 
upper  storeys  soon  popped  their  heads  out  of  fallen 
timbers  and  were  helped  forth.  But  the  third  was  harder 
to  come  by.  His  voice  kept  calling.  Finally,  after  a  huge 
crowd  had  gathered  around  in  the  morning  sunlight,  he 
was  found  and  lifted  out  in  his  shirt-tail,  face  covered 
with  dust,  dirty  soap-suds  on  his  chin,  razor  still  in  hand, 
legs  bleeding.  As  they  carried  him  away  on  a  stretcher,  he 
raised  his  hand  in  the  air  and  waved  the  razor.  We  an- 
swered with  a  great  laugh  and  cheer. 

But  life  in  Marcy  was  not  so  bad  as  it  sounds.  These 
incidents  were  but  pin-pricks  of  small  hurt  to  our  common 
body.  Our  nervous  reaction  as  conquerors  could  rise  above 
them.  We  of  the  Staff  soort  made  ourselves  at  home  in  the 
farm-house,  now  enjoyed  the  place  to  ourselves,  and  even 
had  our  dynamo  truck  rumbling  electricity  throughout  the 
whole  building.  This  last  benefit  demanded  a  good  daily 
expenditure  of  gasoline;  but,  as  my  former  Captain  would 
have  said,  "It  was  the  Princess  who  paid."  And  the  Colo- 
nel wanted  everything  bright  and  businesslike.  Step  into 
the  P.  C.  of  the  81st  Heavy  Artillery  these  days,  where 
electric  lights  illuminated  vast  wall-maps  and  well-filed 
reports,  where  telephones  rang  and  smartly  dressed  officers 
moved  about,  and  one  almost  wondered  if  one  had  not 
made  some  mistake  and  stepped,  instead,  into  Army  Head- 
quarters. But  though  we  made  fun  among  ourselves  of 
our  imposing  appearance,  we  rather  liked  it,  you  know; 
shaved  and  brushed  and  dressed  religiously  for  it  every 
morning,  comme  des  Anglais.  No  more  of  your  hirsute 
poilu  now. 

And  the  papers  brought  each  day  better  and  better  news. 
The  northern  front  had  caved  in  completely.  The  Belgian 
coast  was  freed.  Bruges  reoccupied.  Lille  taken.  Valen- 
ciennes taken.  It  was,  indeed,  the  end.  Everywhere  one 
went,  one  heard  men  whistling  and  singing,  whistling  and 
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singing  over  occupations  hitherto  dull  drudgery,  whistling 
and  singing  such  songs  as  "Tu  reverras  Paname,  mon  petit 
gars." — "C'est  la  vie  civile  encore." 

None  the  less,  we  continued  in  position  where  we  were. 
If  the  Colonel  each  morning,  on  glancing  at  the  com- 
munique, found  reason  to  remark,  with  unvarying  empha- 
sis: "But  what  on  earth  are  the  Americans  doing  in  the 
Argonne?  The  war  will  be  over  without  them,"  we  were, 
on  this  front,  not  accomplishing  much  more.  La  Fere  down 
at  the  apex  had  been  taken;  but  opposite  us  the  Germans 
still  remained  in  possession  of  the  river  slopes.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  was,  we  were  spending  no  great  zeal  in  try- 
ing to  oust  them.  The  newspapers  told  how  our  army  had 
taken  this  town  and  that,  in  bitter  combat,  and  through  the 
account  might  even  flash  the  sheen  of  bayonets;  but  in 
reality  we  had  forced  the  Germans  to  retreat  from  the 
towns  cited  by  slowly  manoeuvring  the  pressure  of  our 
numerical  superiority  around  them  and  bombarding  them 
with  many  shells. 

Of  course,  the  preliminary  armistice  palaver  that  was 
ever  passing  over  our  heads  was  much  the  cause  for  this. 
With  the  war  likely  to  end  any  minute,  no  one  wished  to 
take  further  risk.  One  felt  the  poison  of  it  oneself.  Better 
systematically  to  avoid  this  and  that  where  danger  might 
lurk.  Let  things  slide  along  now  of  their  own  momentum. 
And,  after  all,  it  was  a  general  poison  that  was  working 
for  us,  as  well  as  against.  If  it  was  sapping  the  drive  from 
our  own  attacks,  it  was  distilling  in  German  veins  a  weary 
indifference  that  led  them  on  any  occasion  now  to  sur- 
render by  thousands. 

Incidentally,  the  more  they  surrendered,  the  more  they 
brought  us  information  of  themselves  and  nourished  our 
optimism.  We  grew  to  know  everything  about  them — the 
exact  number  of  divisions  facing  us;  the  history  of  each 
of  these  to  within  twenty-four  hours;  their  numerical 
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strength;  the  state  of  their  armament,  of  their  food  and 
ammunition  supplies;  their  future  plans;  their  present 
orders.  We  might  be  disinclined  to  clinch  with  our  victim 
in  a  death  grip;  but  we  were  ready  at  a  distance  to  study 
him,  analyse  his  movements,  with  the  passion  of  scientists. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  our  information;  these  at 
random  among  the  list  of  divisions: 

18th  Division. 

The  18th  Division  left  the  Chemin  des  Dames  October 
12.  From  the  region  of  Wiege  they  were  taken  in  trucks  to 
Tupigny.  They  went  into  action  on  our  front  October  16 
before  Gougis.  The  position  ivas  to  be  held  until  the  night 
of  the  17th,  when  a  French  attack  was  expected,  thanks  to 
noises  previously  heard  of  wagons,  trucks,  tanks  moving 
into  position.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  they  were  to  retire 
in  anticipation  of  our  attack  to  a  new  position  on  the 
heights  east  of  Gougis.  But  the  attack  came  unexpectedly 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th.  The  two  first  battalions  of  the 
86th  Regiment  found  themselves  surrounded  in  the  morn- 
ing fog.  They  had  surrendered  after  a  few  shots.  All  the 
prisoners  mention  the  general  confusion,  the  extreme 
fatigue  and  low  spirits.  Many  men  had  left  the  regiment 
before  it  came  into  line;  others  had  been  heard  to  say  they 
were  going  to  give  themselves  up  on  the  first  occasion.  The 
news  among  them  of  the  general  situation  is  contradictory. 
On  the  15th  a  Feldwebel  announced  to  his  men  that  the 
armistice  was  concluded.  Though  they  know  nothing  of 
the  exact  date  of  the  coming  withdrawal,  the  general 
rumour  is  that  it  will  be  to  the  Belgian  frontier. 

11th  Division. 

Formerly  a  good  division,  but  it  has  been  constantly  on 
either  our  front  or  the  British  front  and  has  badly  suffered. 
Actually  there  are  only  left  three  companies  of  infantry 
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by  battalion  with  an  average  of  fifty  men  each.  Their  re- 
inforcements have  been  of  inferior  quality.  At  the  end  of 
September  the  38th  Regiment  received  three  hundred  men 
from  different  depots  in  Silesia.  As  many  more  had 
deserted  on  the  way  here.  Shots  were  fired  in  all  directions. 
Station  lamps  were  smashed.  At  nearly  every  stop,  wagons 
were  uncoupled.  Revolutionary  cries  of  "Down  with  war" 
were  shouted,  and  songs  yelled  in  mockery  of  the  officers. 

Aus  Lumpen  macht  man  Packpapier 

Und  jeder  Lump  ist  Offizier. 

(Of  rags  one  makes  wrapping-paper, 

Of  every  ragtag  an  officer.) 

At  one  halt,  breech  locks  were  finally  taken  from  rifles 
and  only  given  back  on  arrival  at  the  front.  Police  escort 
had  to  bring  the  men  all  the  way  into  first  positions. 

221st  Division. 

Still  a  good  division  despite  the  heavy  losses  of  August 
and  September.  Withdrawn  the  28th,  it  was  almost  imme- 
diately re-engaged  in  a  counter-attack  on  the  English  front. 
It  retook  from  the  English  Sequehart,  ivhich  feat  brought 
the  division  and  its  commanding  officer,  General  von  la 
Chevallerie,  the  honour  of  being  mentioned  in  the  com- 
munique. After  this  engagement  it  had  a  week's  rest  and 
was  alerted,  the  17th,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  English  attack 
on  Wassigny;  but,  other  troops  holding  along  the  canal 
effectively,  it  was  withdrawn  and  then  brought  to  our  front 
in  anticipation  of  an  attack  on  Mont  d'Origny.  On  the  5th 
of  October  the  division  received  a  reinforcement  of  two 
hundred  men,  all  men  recovered  from  wounds.  Its  41s£ 
Regiment  has  still  three  battalions,  but  certain  companies 
have  had  to  be  dissolved.  There  are  thirty  to  forty  men  to 
a  company.  Its  total  strength  at  present  is  about  a  thousand 
rifles.  The  men  of  its  41s£  Regiment  have  been  told  that 
their  regiment  is  particularly  detested  by  the  French,  and 
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that,  should  they  be  captured,  they  must  expect  very  harsh 
treatment.  The  commandment  remains  firm  and  energetic. 

And  so  on,  through  division  after  division;  each  defined 
as  good,  or  mediocre,  or  bad;  a  few,  as  worthless  and  about 
to  be  dissolved. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a  captured  diary: 

October  18  .  .  . 

The  discipline  is  relaxing.  You  can  see  signs  of  it  every- 
where. Nothing  to  be  understood  in  these  continual  retreats. 

Is  it  true  that  our  troops  flee  every  time  the  enemy  at- 
tacks? Is  our  morale  shaken  to  that  degree?  Its  certainly 
not  so  in  my  battalion.  We  have  always  withdrawn  in  per- 
fect order.  But  haven  t  we  the  strength  to  counter-attack? 
The  discontent  from  the  rear  is  beginning  to  pervade  the 
army.  The  word  armistice  flies  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
no  one  wants  to  sacrifice  his  life  three  minutes  before 
peace.  Max,  Max,  you  have  played  your  country  a  dirty 
trick!  How  can  we  still  have  courage  and  confidence  when 
our  government  sacrifices  everything  behind  our  backs? 
It's  hard  these  days  to  fight  with  a  firm  heart. 

October  20  .  .  . 

Fog  and  rain.  What  are  we  doing  here?  Are  we  a  divi- 
sion of  intervention?  A  fighting  unit?  We  still  have  no 
orders  of  any  kind.  The  postal  service  is  totally  lacking. 
For  five  days  Vve  had  no  news  of  my  wife;  no  news,  either, 
of  my  sister  and  family.  We  have  learnt  to  leave  home  and 
family  in  order  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  great  task;  but 
it's  painful  to  see  it  all  wrecked  by  the  doings  of  con- 
scienceless politicians.  Let  them  be  responsible  for  all  this, 
they  who  in  Germany's  gravest  hours  have  bought,  like  so 
many  sordid  money-makers,  the  right  to  speak  in  her  name, 
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who  have  profited  by  the  public  misfortune  to  steal  into 
power,  to  win  for  their  side. 

October  21  .  .  . 

Much  conversation  on  politics.  All  the  officers  are  de- 
pressed. Many  are  prudently  trying  to  save  their  bark  from 
the  general  wreck.  What  matters  the  country  meanwhile? 
Many,  also,  cant  refrain  from  expressing  a  certain  mali- 
cious joy.  "Didnt  we  tell  you  so?  We  never  believed  in 
the  German  victory,  which  was  only  part  of  your  dreams." 
They  make  fun  of  idealists  and  prove  with  all  sorts  of 
reason  that  the  pan-Germanist  and  the  patriotic  party  are 
the  cause  of  all  our  troubles.  But  does  the  situation  on  our 
front  correspond  to  all  these  rumours?  Isnt  there  any  of 
the  old  cohesion,  resistance,  courage  left?  Is  it  true  that 
the  enemy  asks,  as  guarantee  for  negotiations,  the  bridge- 
heads of  the  Rhine?  Is  Ostend  really  in  the  enemy  s  hands? 
We  know  nothing;  they  tell  us  nothing. 

There  were  also  captured  orders  of  every  description; 
technical  orders,  general  orders;  general  orders  from  Hin- 
denburg  and  from  LudendorfF,  deploring  the  effect  the 
word  "armistice"  was  having  on  both  officers  and  men,  in- 
sisting that  the  time  was  not  yet,  urging  German  soldiers 
to  be  vigilant,  to  show  their  old  bravery  and  endurance, 
telling  them  that  in  these  difficult  hours  the  Fatherland 
sees  in  them  its  saviours. 

Here  is  a  regimental  order  on  this  subject: 

The  morale  in  the  front  line  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be 
desired.  Phrases  such  as  "If  we  re  not  relieved  tonight, 
we'll  go  to  the  rear  ourselves,"  become  more  and  more 
frequent.  I  must  express  my  utter  dissatisfaction  with  this 
attitude.  Men  and  officers  apparently  dont  realize  that  it 
is  now  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  our  country.  We 
are  struggling  against  a  ivhole  world  of  adversaries.  Every 
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day  of  resistance  brings  us  nearer  peace.  The  enemy  must 
understand  that  the  German  Army  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  invincible.  We  are  still  deep  in  the  enemy's 
country.  The  more  we  defend  these  positions  tenaciously, 
the  more  the  enemy  will  realize  that  our  army  has  not 
faltered.  Men  who  are  unfortunately  taken  prisoners  must 
continue  to  serve  their  country  by  showing  an  unshaken 
confidence  and  by  declaring  that,  far  from  capitulating, 
we  are  ready  to  fight  for  our  country  to  the  last  man.  If 
everyone  does  his  duty,  the  enemy  wont  break  through  us. 
I  know  how  tired  and  exhausted  we  are.  The  High  Com- 
mand knows  it  too.  But  on  other  fronts  the  fighting  is  even 
worse.  And  all  we  need  do  is  to  hold,  hold,  even  though 
at  first  sight  that  seems  beyond  our  force.  Men  under  no 
pretext  must  leave  front  lines  at  night  except  by  special 
permission.  Officers  and  under -officers  must  thwart  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  even  by  the  use  of  fire-arms, 
this  cowardly  conduct.  The  troops  must  keep  the  good 
reputation  they  have  won  so  far  in  the  field. 

In  a  general  letter  to  the  men  of  the  18th  German 
Army,  the  situation  at  this  date,  and  in  particular  the 
reason  why  German  leaves  of  absence  have  been  withheld, 
is  set  forth  as  follows: 

On  the  territory  occupied  since  1914  and  on  that  won  in 
1918,  we  have  accumulated  German  war-material  worth 
several  billions;  food-stock,  ammunition,  barracks,  con- 
struction material,  cannons,  ivorkshops,  railway  material, 
hydraulic  mills,  etc.,  etc.;  in  short,  everything  that  it  was 
necessary,  during  four  long  years  of  war,  to  bring  into  this 
vast  district  to  permit  innumerable  troops  to  live,  fight, 
conquer. 

And  now,  suddenly,  it  has  been  decided  that  we  are  to 
evacuate  this  territory. 

Tell  me,  friend,  are  we  to  leave  behind  us  here  all  this 
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material  that  belongs  to  us — without  speaking  of  the  ad- 
vantage we  should  thus  give  our  enemies?  Shall  we  throw 
it  all  away,  increase  our  war-costs  by  billions?  You  your- 
self give  the  answer:  ''No!" 

Well,  we're  forming  trains  and  trains  to  load  up  with 
all  this  and  take  it  away.  From  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Argonne  we  are  still  busy  pulling  everything  down  and 
packing  it  up.  Carriage  and  motor  trucks  are  being  used 
to  transport  food  and  ammunition;  so  we  must  keep  the 
railroads  free  for  removing  all  this  material.  Since  the 
beginning  of  our  withdrawal,  train-load  after  train-load 
has  daily  been  going  back  to  Germany.  .  .  . 

The  key  to  the  German  position  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Oise  opposite  us  was  the  town  of  Mont  d'Origny.  Evi- 
dently they  meant  to  hang  on  there  at  all  costs  until  the 
26th  of  October,  date  more  and  more  given  amongst  us 
as  the  official  one  for  their  forthcoming  and  much-talked- 
of  retreat  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  To  break  in  on  this 
retreat  the  33d  Army  Corps,  with  which  we  were  asso- 
ciated, attacked  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  attack  failed,  though  five  hundred  more 
prisoners  were  gathered  in. 

To  two  of  us  it  had  seemed  a  good  occasion  to  witness 
last  hours  of  the  war,  and  we  had  walked  forth,  without 
too  much  enthusiasm,  after  all,  it  should  be  said,  to  a 
forward  position  overlooking  the  Oise.  We  saw  a  meagre 
trickle  of  blue  try  awhile  to  cross  fields  opposite  behind 
a  barrage,  and  then  saw  them  sink  into  long  immobility 
before  what  must  have  been  the  still  live  threat  of  machine- 
gun  fire.  With  that,  all  our  interest  found  to  turn  to  was 
the  nasty  zipping  overhead  of  shells  from  French  75s 
standing  deep  in  the  fields  behind  us.  So  finally  we  turned 
back.  As  we  went,  we  noticed  a  French  aeroplane  in  the 
air  overhead,  evidently  observing.  We  thought  him  flying 
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rather  low.  The  shells  from  the  75s  were  continually  zip- 
ping by  everywhere  above.  All  at  once  the  plane  fluttered, 
began  to  side-skid  through  the  skies,  and  then  dropped  over 
and,  in  an  awful  rush,  came  plunging  to  earth,  stood  now 
tail-upright  off  the  fields  amidst  lurid  flame-flashes  and 
eddies  of  smoke.  Though  we  hurried  there,  the  distance  was 
hundreds  of  yards;  and  we  arrived  too  late  to  do  more  than 
drag  a  burnt  headless  mass  from  scorching  wire-debris. 
The  poor  fellow  must  have  been  killed  outright,  struck  in 
mid-air  by  one  of  the  shells  from  his  own  75s. 

But  on  the  27th,  Mont  d'Origny  fell.  And  the  Germans 
proved,  indeed,  to  be  retreating  to  the  Belgian  frontier. 
Yet  they  left,  as  always,  rear-guards  behind  them.  Farther 
up  the  valley  a  few  of  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sambre  canal,  with  a  couple  of  machine-guns,  blocked  for 
forty-eight  hours  the  advance  of  a  whole  division.  The 
canal  was  empty;  and,  protected  by  its  bulwark,  they  were 
able  to  sweep  effectually  all  roads  and  fields  of  approach. 
It  was  only  with  a  second  nightfall,  and  by  means  of 
encircling  movements  under  aeroplane  scouting,  that  the 
advance  of  the  division  could  continue. 

We  set  about,  ourselves,  to  move  along  on  the  heels  of 
this  fighting.  There  was  not,  in  truth,  much  place  for  us  to 
move  to.  Blocking  the  way  north-east  lay  the  canal  and  the 
Oise,  both  with  all  their  bridges  down.  Also,  the  district 
had  been  systematically  destroyed  to  frustrate  progress. 
Each  cross-road  was  blown  up,  and  sometimes  the  crater 
formed  was  so  large  that  it  could  have  hidden  a  fair-sized 
house.  In  the  villages  themselves,  nearly  every  way  was 
blocked  with  ruin,  and,  of  course,  sown  with  mines  and 
traps.  How  our  cannon  were  brought  forward  I've  for- 
gotten; but  from  some  engineers  I  was  fortunate  to  learn 
of  a  lone  house  down  by  the  canal  where  they  had  just 
removed  several  bombs,  and  there  we  made  our  new  P.  C. 

Again  shells  fell  on  us,  again  gas.  The  enemy  might  be 
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in  full  retreat,  but  he  still  had  leisure,  from  a  distance,  to 
fire  quantities  of  shells.  "And  they  say  the  war  is  over!" 
sighs  my  floor-mate  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  we  fuss 
about  to  put  gas-masks  on  once  more.  The  town  of  Guise, 
across  the  highlands  beyond,  on  a  strange  loop-back  of 
the  Oise,  now  proved  to  be  another  stumbling-block.  Urgent 
orders  came  to  take  the  town  without  delay,  not  let  the 
Boche  time  his  retreat  in  this  manner;  yet  two  or  three  days 
passed  without  anything  very  definite  happening.  None  of 
us  really  care  much.  We  have  better  matters  to  talk  of. 
What  are  the  most  severe  terms  the  Boche  will  accept  for 
an  armistice?  Shall  we  be  home  for  Christmas?  They  say 
revolution  has  broken  out  in  Berlin. 

One  of  the  Staff  received  permission  to  visit  his  home  in 
Laon,  now  won  back  from  the  enemy  after  long  years  of 
occupation.  He  went  off  in  a  tense  angry  mood,  a  man  ex- 
pecting every  damage  and  loss,  and  ready  to  cry  his 
revenge  against  it.  But  he  returned  that  night,  strange- 
looking,  almost  abashed.  If  others  about  him,  neighbours, 
had  virtually  lost  everything,  his  own  house,  by  one  of 
those  queer  chances  of  war,  had  all  these  years  been  used 
as  an  officer's  club.  It  had  been  repapered  and  repainted. 
Electricity  and  steam-heating  had  been  put  in.  There  were 
three  bath-rooms.  There  was  even  a  billiard-table. 

On  the  4th  of  November  we  bombarded  Guise  heavily, 
and  then  our  Army,  in  conjunction  with  the  4th  British 
Army  to  the  north,  made  a  final  advance  on  the  town.  It 
fell  early  on  the  5th.  That  same  morning  I  was  alone  in 
charge  of  our  P.  C.,  when  there  came  a  telephone  message 
from  an  infantry  regiment  in  the  field,  announcing  that 
there  were  still  some  Germans  with  machine-guns  in  a 
wood  beyond  Guise,  and  could  our  cannon  reach  them? 
Could  we  help  clear  them  out?  Since,  for  the  moment,  all 
the  field-artillery  were  on  the  move?  Finding  the  wood  was 
within  our  range,  I  answered  that  we  would  do  our  best. 
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Generally,  at  such  a  request,  one  would  order  some  half 
a  dozen  shells  to  be  fired  from  each  battery;  but  I  tele- 
phoned to  our  groups  to  fire  off  fifty  per  cent  of  their  re- 
maining shells.  With  this  day's  retreat  the  enemy  would  be 
far  out  of  our  reach,  and  with  every  bridge  down  against 
us,  there  would  be  no  way  of  our  following  after  him; 
every  shell  we  did  not  use  would  only  be  one  more  to 
bother  over  and  carry  back  into  a  region  where  shells  were 
plentiful.  And  a  smart  bombardment  now  of  those  woods 
would  surely  expedite  matters.  Fifteen  minutes  later  a 
great  bedlam  of  cannon-fire  broke  forth.  All  our  forty  odd 
guns  were  crowded  close  together  in  this  confine  of  the 
Oise.  As  all  of  them  entered  the  fray,  the  reverberation 
of  their  barking  furor  became  truly  impressive.  I  should 
say  that  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  had  seized  battery  offi- 
cers, and  many  of  them  fired  off,  not  half  their  shells,  but 
all.  At  the  time,  the  Colonel  was  back  at  Army  Head- 
quarters, trying  to  devise  some  manner  by  which  our  heavy 
weapons  could  be  made  to  pursue  the  enemy.  He  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  anything  satisfactory  and  was  returning 
in  rather  an  irritable  mood,  when,  as  far  back  as  Saint- 
Quentin,  he  ran  into  the  uproar  of  our  firing.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  thought  it  was  a  German  counter-offensive  of  some 
kind  broken  loose.  When  he  realized  that  it  was  actually 
the  fire  of  his  own  guns,  he  could  hardly  restrain  himself. 
For  my  part,  suddenly  I  hear  the  angry  chugging  of  his 
auto  outside,  and,  next  second,  in  he  bursts  and  in  so  many 
words  wants  to  know  what  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this.  I  try  to  tell  him  that  we  are  firing  in  answer  to  a  call 
from  the  infantry;  he  tries  to  tell  me  that  he  doesn't  give 
a  damn  for  the  infantry,  the  infantry  are  always  calling 
for  artillery  fire — suppose  the  Germans  were  to  counter- 
attack, then  where  should  we  be? — yet  all  this  is  but  dis- 
jointed phrases.  Through  each  second  the  cannon  continue 
wranging  in  our  ears,  repeatedly  making  the  doors  rattle, 
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shaking  the  few  remaining  window-panes.  In  the  sky  out- 
side now,  it  is  really  pandemonium  let  loose.  Then  he 
turns,  would  go  himself  to  the  telephone  to  stop  this  fire, 
countermand  it  immediately;  but  at  that  moment  the  whole 
racket  begins  to  die  down.  A  few  last  sullen  barks  here 
and  there,  and  it  has  ended.  And  then,  even  while  he  is 
standing  there,  near  the  telephone,  the  bell  rings  and  a 
distant  voice  says  to  him:  "Thank  you.  Splendid." 

He  rather  liked  that.  Talking  further  with  the  voice, 
some  colonel  at  a  distant  observation  post,  he  learnt  more 
of  the  situation.  The  Boche  were  truly  in  full  retreat  every- 
where towards  the  Belgian  frontier. 

Those  were  the  last  shots  we  fired  in  the  war. 

That  afternoon,  my  trespass  forgiven,  I  went  with  the 
Colonel  over  to  Guise,  still  to  plan  if  possible  some  way  of 
getting  our  guns  forward.  It  rained  steadily.  The  whole 
country-side  was  gashed  with  mud.  Our  car  skidded  and 
bumped  slowly  along  and  took  as  it  could  flimsy  im- 
provised bridges.  As  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
and  the  scene  of  this  morning's  struggle,  an  empty  stretch 
of  fields,  we  passed  a  figure  in  blue  lying  upon  them  in 
the  rain.  Farther  on,  rose  a  small  tank,  half  upset  against 
the  sky.  In  the  gutter  lay  another  blue  figure;  out  on  the 
stretch,  two  more  tanks.  And  that  was  all.  This,  the  battle- 
field of  contending  armies. 

In  Guise  itself  a  long  wagon-file  was  descending  between 
the  houses.  We  made  part  of  it.  Soldiers  moving  about; 
shoals  of  tiles  fallen  in  the  street  from  the  open-staring 
houses;  endless  tangle  of  telegraph  wires;  a  disembowelled 
horse  on  the  sidewalk;  a  broken  baby-carriage;  everywhere 
a  scattering  of  bullets  and  machine-gun  belts;  rain-soaked 
mattresses;  barrels  in  barricade  before  some  cellar- 
entrance  and  over  their  top  a  rifle  still  idly  poised.  Then 
at  the  foot  of  the  descent  a  huge  iron-latted  railway  bridge 
lay  blown  from  its  supports,  full  across  the  road. 
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As  we  drew  nearer  this  last  impediment,  we  saw  that 
engineers  were  already  busy  knocking  down  houses  to  the 
left.  With  a  whirl  of  the  wheel,  in  our  car  went  in  its  turn, 
through  a  back  yard,  through  another  wall,  over  a  ditch 
roughly  levelled  with  bricks  and  mortar,  and  so  round 
again  into  another  main  thoroughfare,  with  every  second 
house  crumbled  into  the  street.  The  car  rolled  on,  crack- 
ing boards  underneath,  tiles,  broken  bits  of  furniture;  and 
then  at  last  we  could  go  no  farther.  Half  of  a  huge  for- 
tress wall  on  the  hill-side  had  been  blown  down  to  bury 
houses  ahead  and  all  the  road  under  a  great  mountain  of 
dust  and  stone.  More  sappers  were  busy  here;  but  they 
were  few,  and,  by  some  effect  of  perspective,  their  shovels 
seemed  grotesquely  small. 

We  left  the  car,  climbed  laboriously  over  the  obstacle, 
and  on  foot  continued  farther  down  into  the  town,  towards 
the  river.  We  were  more  and  more  struck  with  what  we 
saw.  If  each  town  and  village  between  here  and  the  Belgian 
frontier  was  like  this,  and  all  roads  were  dynamited  and 
bridges  blown  up,  mere  following  after  the  enemy  was  in 
itself  going  to  be  a  momentous  task.  At  our  elbow,  in  the 
doorway  of  a  low  house,  appears,  kitten-like,  a  little  old 
woman.  She  smiles  at  us;  we  smile  at  her.  It  seems  extraor- 
dinary that  after  all  these  years,  and  in  all  this  wrack  and 
confusion,  she  still  remains.  And  she  wears  a  clean  blue 
apron.  Farther  on  it  is  a  rather  excited  youth.  He  fol- 
lows us  for  a  while;  yet  he  can't  tell  us  much;  all  this 
is  evidently  so  important  to  him.  One  sees  him  telling  it 
in  long  after  years  to  his  grandchildren,  how  the  French 
armies  entered  Guise.  He  looks  frightfully  emaciated,  half 
starved;  and  the  little  he  has  to  tell  he  tells  with  an  almost 
furtive  look,  as  if  he  were  still  frightened  of  being  ac- 
cused of  spying  on  German  arms.  The  last  German  he  saw 
was  late  last  night  during  the  bombardment,  who,  as  he 
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hurried  away,  went  shaking  his  head  and  muttering;  "Mal- 
heur, malheur!" 

The  bridge  we  found  hopelessly  blown  up,  nothing  left; 
even  the  houses  on  each  side  lay  demolished  by  the  explo- 
sion. If  other  sappers  were  already  at  work  in  the  rain, 
driving  piles  in  the  river,  it  was  not  the  temporary  bridge 
they  would  build  that  could  support  our  thirteen-ton  load. 
While  we  stand  there,  a  few  civilians,  wan  faces  and  thread- 
bare clothes,  come  up  to  greet  us.  Each  bares  his  head 
completely  with  the  same  strange  mechanical  gesture.  The 
rain  continues.  Every  so  often  a  shell  explodes  with  a 
thundering  echo  farther  on  in  the  town,  the  work  of  a  long- 
range  cannon.  At  another  place  a  nasty  smell  of  gas  lin- 
gers in  the  air — the  French  gas,  our  gas,  that  finally  drove 
the  enemy  out.  And  now  there  are  large  mud-brewing  shell- 
holes;  mud  to  our  ankles.  Flat  in  this  wet  lies  a  great 
gaudy  coloured  engraving  of  the  Kaiser  on  horseback, 
prominently  signed:  "Wilhelm." 

In  our  return  to  camp  we  crossed,  on  the  plains  above, 
another  portion  of  the  battle-field.  There  again  there  was 
virtually  nothing  of  battle,  only  a  lone  cannon  perched  in 
full  view  on  the  fields,  and  a  young  German  fallen  over  its 
foot.  Under  the  wet  sky,  just  in  sight  on  the  distant  flat, 
were  the  two  tanks  we  had  passed  in  coming. 

The  following  day  I  had  to  go,  at  the  Colonel's  bidding, 
alone  into  English  lines  to  the  north  along  the  river,  to  try 
to  discover  if  there  was  some  way  of  moving  our  cannon 
forward  in  that  direction,  but  it  was  the  same  vain  search 
— all  bridges  down,  all  cross-roads  and  all  towns  at  stra- 
tegic centres  blown  up. 

Still  not  satisfied,  the  Colonel  took  me  with  him  on  a 
third  day's  expedition,  straight  to  the  north-east  in  the 
wake  of  the  enemy,  to  determine  the  new  front.  After  much 
strain  we  passed  into  that  region  beyond;  wandered  awhile 
in  this  and  that  of  its  villages;  talked  to  their  inhabitants, 
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who  greeted  us  with  sad  smiles,  and  yet  whose  chief  emo- 
tion was  all  the  bewilderment  of  this  sudden  relief  and 
liberty.  Each  that  we  passed  or  stopped  to  talk  to  lifted 
his  hat  to  us  in  that  same  methodical  manner.  But  we  found 
nothing  of  the  Germans  that  had  gone,  nor  found  any  way 
after  them.  Indeed  it  was  as  much  as  our  light  touring- 
car  could  do  to  make  the  passage  back.  Several  times  we 
almost  abandoned  hope  before  shattered  cross-roads, 
blocked  village-centres,  trees  felled  crosswise,  or  auto  once 
more  clogged  deep  in  the  mud.  At  one  place  in  the  deepen- 
ing twilight,  we  had  to  wait  for  a  closed  car  ahead  to  move 
on.  We  gave  it  bare  notice.  As  we  came  up  to  muddy  by- 
standers leaning  on  shovels,  we  learnt  that  it  contained 
the  German  emissaries  on  their  way  to  Marshal  Foch  to 
ask  an  armistice. 
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If  our  radio  service  during  these  long  months  had  never 
seemed  to  play  quite  the  essential  part  it  should,  in  the 
days  of  November  8th,  9th,  10th,  it  operated  to  our  com- 
mon attention  with  an  importance  unrivalled.  All  other 
life  in  the  regiment  might  have  ceased;  repeatedly  its  spark 
crackled  through  the  silence  of  the  hours  and  brought  in 
message  after  message  to  us — messages  concerning  the 
interview  of  the  German  plenipotentiaries  with  Marshal 
Foch;  reports  of  consultations  by  them  with  the  German 
government;  details  referring  to  the  passage  of  other  cou- 
riers to  and  fro;  and  now  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser  and 
the  declaration  of  a  republic;  now  weird  pronouncements 
of  revolutionary  bodies,  soldier  and  sailor  committees, 
guaranteeing  a  golden  future  for  everyone  and  crying 
anathema  on  their  officers.  But  our  chief  interest  was,  of 
course,  in  the  conference  at  Compiegne.  At  moments  it 
was  as  if  we  were  present  ourselves  at  that  meeting.  And 
would  the  Germans  sign?  Or  would  they  not?  We  felt  they 
would. 

As  if  he  were  conscious  of  such  attention,  there  came  an 
order  from  Marshal  Foch  commanding  that  the  enemy 
must  be  pursued  as  relentlessly  as  ever.  We  approved  of 
this.  Obviously,  the  farther  and  faster  the  Germans  were 
driven  out  of  France,  the  more  ready  would  they  be  to 
accept  Allied  terms.  But  there  was  nothing  we  could  do 
ourselves.  In  fact,  we  had  received  special  orders  to  aban- 
don the  task  of  pursuit.  The  transportation  of  supplies  to 
those  already  in  the  field  was  becoming  a  vital  problem. 
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Then,  while  we  were  at  supper  on  the  evening  of  the 
10th,  the  message  came  to  us  through  the  air.  The  Ger- 
mans had  agreed  to  sign  the  Armistice.  It  was  the  end. 
The  war  was  over. 

It  was  a  strange  moment.  Much  as  we  had  already  dis- 
counted the  event  of  late,  it  seemed  to  have  come,  now,  all 
very  suddenly.  We  were  pleased  of  course,  greatly  pleased; 
yet  we  hardly  knew  what  to  say  or  what  to  do  about  it. 
The  Colonel  appeared  even  a  trifle  depressed.  In  these 
recent  hours  he  had  more  and  more  stormed  against  this 
Armistice  as  the  most  idiotic  of  measures.  What!  Let  the 
Boche  off  now,  just  as  we  had  him  utterly  licked  and  on 
the  run?  And  when  one  of  our  staff  would  have  turned 
to  the  telephone  to  announce  the  news  to  our  groups,  he 
forbade  him  to  do  so.  The  message,  mind  you,  did  not 
say  that  the  Germans  actually  had  signed.  It  only  said 
that  they  had  agreed  to  sign,  which  was  a  very  different 
thing.  Many  a  slip  might  occur  between  the  cup  of  abne- 
gation and  their  lips.  To  know  Germans  was  to  be  more 
than  ever  on  one's  guard. 

But  among  the  thousands  of  men  waiting  on  that  coun- 
try-side, the  news,  sprung  from  some  small  flame  of  in- 
discretion, spread  like  wildfire.  Soon  the  telephone  rings, 
and  it  is  one  of  our  own  groups  calling  us  and  in  loud 
hilarious  diaphragm-rattling  accents  announcing  the  news. 
And  now  it  is  the  same  from  another  group.  Next  door, 
meanwhile,  in  the  quarters  occupied  by  our  usually  solemn 
band  of  regimental  scribes,  voices  begin  to  rise  louder  and 
louder  in  discussion  and  to  the  pop  of  champagne  corks. 
The  dignity  of  our  stronghold  seems  about  to  be  invaded. 
Then,  outside  in  the  night,  a  long,  obscure  forage-convoy 
rolls  past,  and  shouts  and  echoes  of  shouts  keep  up  be- 
tween them  and  us  until  they  are  far  away  in  the  dark — 
all  the  pent-up  emotions  of  long  years  continually  break- 
ing free  in  exuberant  phrases  of  wit,  comradeship,  obscen- 
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ities,  thoughts  for  the  future,  simple  buffoonery,  according 
to  the  turn  of  each  man's  mind. 

That  next  morning  at  breakfast  we  had  the  official  word. 
At  dawn,  this  day  of  November  the  11th,  at  exactly  ten 
minutes  past  five,  the  Armistice  had  been  signed;  at  eleven 
all  hostilities  between  the  Allies  and  Germany  were  to 
cease.  So  at  lunch  we  opened  wine  and  quaffed  each  other's 
health  and  discussed  future  plans.  We  would  surely  go 
into  Bocherie,  we  thought,  and  stay  there  while  peace- 
terms  were  being  discussed.  Then  many  of  us  would  be 
demobilized,  allowed  to  return  to  civil  life;  and  then  .  .  . 
then  .  .  .  well,  great  heaven,  only  let  that  moment  come 
now  as  soon  as  it  would.  Already  these  afternoon  hours 
seemed  to  be  dragging  heavily.  The  war  was  over.  Enough 
of  this  now.  How  much  longer  were  we  going  to  be  kept 
hanging  about  in  this  wilderness? 

Towards  four  o'clock  our  radio  truck  captured  still  an- 
other message : 

German  Supreme  Command  to  Allied  Supreme  Com- 
mand. 

On  the  front  Stenay -Beaumont,  on  the  Meuse,  the  Amer- 
icans are  continuing  their  attacks  despite  the  Armistice 
agreement.  Please  order  suspension  of  hostilities. 

German  Supreme  Command. 

The  incident  evoked  smiles. 

Twenty  minutes  later  there  was  the  following  answer: 

G.  H.  Q.  of  the  Allies  to  German  G.  H.  Q. 

Have  received  your  radio  of  15  h.  45.  Orders  have  been 
given  that  American  attacks  signalled  on  the  front  Stenay  - 
Beaumont  cease  immediately. 

G.  H.  Q.  of  the  Allies. 

Of  this  continuation  of  the  American  attack  on  Armistice 
day  criticism  was  afterwards  made  by  American  rank  and 
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file.  Subjected  to  particular  disapproval  was  the  attack 
continued  by  the  2nd  American  Army  east  of  the  Moselle 
River;  for,  if  little  ground  was  gained,  there  had  been 
unpleasant  losses. 

Here  is  the  2nd  Army  Commander's  own  account  of  that 
day: 

To-day  {November  11)  the  attack  was  renewed  as 
ordered,  but  about  6.30  a.  m.  a  telegram  announced  that 
armistice  would  go  into  effect  at  11  a.  m.  and  all  fighting 
and  advance  must  then  stop.  I  gave  the  corresponding 
orders.  Some  of  our  divisions  of  the  line  had  already  been 
pretty  thoroughly  committed  to  the  attack,  others  not.  The 
former  continued,  the  latter  desisted,  though  all  were 
partially  engaged.  As  on  the  10th,  the  best  work  was  done 
on  the  west  by  the  33d  Division,  General  George  Bell.  The 
others  accomplished  little.  But  the  fighting  continued  until 
the  last  minute.  I  regard  this  day  as  the  last  fighing  of 
the  war.  So  I  early  went,  with  an  aide,  to  near  the  front 
line  to  see  the  last  of  it,  to  hear  the  crack  of  the  last  guns 
in  the  greatest  war  of  all  ages.  It  was  an  occasion  of  great 
history  and  great  happening.  Our  men  showed  great  zest 
in  the  striking  of  the  last  blows  against  the  enemy.  I  stayed 
until  11  a.  m.,  when  all  being  over,  I  returned  to  my  head- 
quarters, thoughtful  and  feeling  lost.  It  was  over! 

To-day's  American  bulletin  does  not  give  my  army  much 
credit  for  its  effort  yesterday.  I  felt  that  it  was — and  so, 
on  inquiry,  it  turned  out  to  be — the  fault  of  our  own  2nd 
Army's  too  modest  report.  I  was  out  of  patience  to  see  that 
on  its  last  day's  fighting  my  army  did  not  get  the  credit  for 
what  it  had  done,  so  I  "blew  up"  the  people  who  had  failed 
to  report  correctly. 

Although  the  General  held  in  his  hand  at  6.30  a.  m.  the 
official  announcement  that  the  Armistice  was  signed  and 
that  the  territory  his  men  were  attacking  would  be  sur- 
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rendered  to  them  outright  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  not  only- 
let  many  of  them  go  to  their  death  in  that  attack,  but  went 
out  there  himself  near  front  lines  to  watch  them.  Notice 
that  there  is  no  question  here  of  forcing  the  enemy  to  sign 
the  Armistice,  of  keeping  hard  after  the  enemy  until  he 
does  sign.  The  Armistice  has  been  definitely  signed;  the 
General  knows  it;  it  is  all  over.  The  hour  of  eleven  has 
merely  been  set  as  a  convenient  one  for  a  common  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

Clemenceau,  I  believe,  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
if  he  told  half  the  truth  of  what  he  knew  of  the  war,  no 
man  would  ever  fight  for  his  country  again. 

That  next  day,  the  12th  of  November,  the  order  we  were 
waiting  for  came;  and  away  we  rolled,  the  whole  regiment 
of  us,  back  towards  civil  life.  Flags  flapped  from  our  truck 
sides;  garlands  hung  about  our  cannon;  and  the  air  that 
beat  upon  our  faces  was  that  of  a  fine  crisp  November  day. 
But  our  path  lay  back  across  those  desolate  war-swept 
fields  and  through  the  interminable  ruin  after  ruin  of  their 
villages — not  a  soul  anywhere,  every  horizon  bleak  and 
silent.  As  the  dusk  came  and  with  it  a  chill  stinging  cold, 
our  thoughts  grew  sombre.  Once  we  passed  a  long,  long 
file  of  German  prisoners.  Our  first  laughter  did  not  lift 
very  high,  soon  fell  back  as  it  rose.  All  were  stumbling 
along,  eyes  on  the  ground,  haggard,  filthy,  not  a  murmur 
of  life  in  them. 

We  came  to  a  halt  north-east  of  Paris,  close  to  Meaux. 
And  here,  perhaps,  this  narrative  should  end,  end  with 
the  warrior's  happy  home-coming.  The  dismal  reality,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  this  kind.  We  had  come  so  far  only  to 
clean  ourselves  up  and  make  ready  to  advance  into  Ger- 
many. And  this  was  even  a  privilege  accorded  us;  it 
seemed  that  we  were,  after  all,  the  star  regiment  of  our 
category.  The  regimental  distinction  of  the  fourragere  was 
awarded  us.  But  the  days  began  to  pass,  and  we  made  no 
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movement.  Week  after  week  dragged  by,  and  we  remained 
exactly  where  we  were.  November  became  December.  An 
intolerable  boredom  set  in.  There  was  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  men  in  camp,  difficulty  in  setting  them,  our- 
selves, a  good  example.  All  our  common  psychology 
changed.  We  no  longer  thought  war.  War  fell  from  us 
entirely.  Germany  and  its  military  occupation  became  the 
vaguest  of  backgrounds  in  our  minds.  We  were  civilians 
once  more — each  man  his  own  demobilization  now,  and 
quickly.  Must  we  wait  on  politics?  Given  a  free  hand,  we 
would  in  ten  minutes  settle  the  Peace  Conference. 

Yet  one  ordinary  afternoon,  off  we  rolled,  the  whole 
band  of  us  towards  Germany.  We  accepted  the  fact  with 
a  certain  grace.  If  we  must  still  wait  somewhere  until  peace 
was  signed,  as  well  wait  in  Germany.  And  though  the  way 
was  long,  we  were  to  take  it  in  easy  stages.  Soon  some- 
thing of  the  old  routine  settled  upon  us.  A  not  unpleasant 
life,  after  all.  Every  evening  we  came  finely  belted  and 
booted  into  new  villages,  laughed  and  talked  with  the  in- 
habitants, chucked  the  girls  and  babies  under  the  chin,  and 
moved  on  again  next  morning  to  other  adventures.  Then, 
at  last,  we  reached  the  frontier.  A  final  great  tidying-up, 
and  across  we  rumbled  into  Lorraine. 

As  I  went  on  ahead  alone  that  day  to  find  evening  quar- 
ters for  us,  where  the  frontier  ran  exactly  I  never  quite 
determined;  but  soon  a  dreary,  rolling  landscape  spread 
out  and  continued  to  spread  out  mile  after  mile,  with  here 
and  there  villages,  each  of  whose  round  church  domes  and 
pointed  spires  seemed  to  rise  on  the  horizon  like  a  spiked 
German  helmet.  In  those  villages  I  passed  through,  occa- 
sional figures,  still  half  dressed  in  German  uniform,  turned 
away  at  sight  of  me  or  disappeared  within  doorways.  In 
fact,  it  was  hard  to  obtain  information  of  any  kind;  and 
to  find  someone  to  speak  French,  generally  grandfather 
and  grandmother  had  to  be  fetched.  Once,  it  is  true,  in 
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searching  for  the  local  schoolmaster,  I  came  into  a  school- 
room where  at  a  word  all  the  children  stood  up  in  a  scuffle 
and,  fixing  their  stare  upon  me,  shouted  in  unison:  "Bong 
jour,  messieu!" 

In  the  village  where  we  settled  that  first  night  and  stayed 
a  few  days,  we  found,  none  the  less,  pleasant  welcome.  A 
dance  was  nightly  organized.  By  day  there  were  other 
festivities.  And  if  exuberance  was  somewhat  tempered  by 
the  circumstances— here,  too,  among  these  Lorraine  peas- 
ants, were  many  faces  worn  and  wasted  with  war — our 
men  found  themselves  at  last  in  the  atmosphere  of  victory. 

However,  the  81st  Heavy  Artillery  went  no  farther  east- 
wards. It  stayed  among  these  Lorraine  villages  awhile 
longer;  then,  amid  howls  of  discontent,  returned  all  the 
way  it  had  come,  in  order  that  its  trucks  might  be  put  to  the 
service  of  carrying  food  and  supplies  to  the  devastated 
regions.  Just  before  this  shadow  came  over  its  banner,  I 
was  happily  demobilized. 

A  day  or  two  before  I  left  the  regiment,  I  went  with 
several  to  Metz.  I  remember  standing  on  one  of  the  city's 
forts,  standing  in  the  bewildered  frame  of  mind  of  one 
trying  to  understand  his  position  there.  Had  anyone,  I 
thought,  told  me  five  years  ago  that  at  such  a  day  and 
hour  I  should  be  standing  thus  in  the  uniform  of  a  French 
artillery  officer  on  one  of  the  forts  of  Metz,  I  should  have 
ridiculed  the  mere  suggestion  .  .  .  anything,  but  never 
that. 

And  yet  to  look  back  towards  France  and  all  the  recent 
days  and  months  lived  through  brought  no  clearer  under- 
standing. Passages  there  were,  here  and  there,  like  stretches 
of  road  on  a  distant  plain,  that  I  could  follow  in  reason 
for  a  while;  but  that  was  all. 

However,  I  do  know  this.  Those  days  and  months  form 
an  extraordinary  something  in  my  life.  To  remember  any 
part  of  them  is  to  be  transported  into  an  entirely  different 
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world — a  world,  it  is  true,  of  dust  and  mud  and  fatigue 
and  danger  and  human  suffering,  but  a  world,  too,  where 
everything  is  tense  and  uncertain  and  only  the  present 
counts,  where  heightened  effort  becomes  a  daily  necessity, 
where  men  live  detached  from  money-cares  and  petty 
selfish  ambitions,  yet  where  all  are  brothers  in  a  great 
common  purpose. 

I  have  no  desire  to  glorify  war.  I  only  wish  to  tell  the 
truth  about  war.  And  war  was  a  terrible  thing.  But  war 
had  its  good  side,  as  it  had  its  bad.  And,  I  believe,  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  hiding  the  good  and  accentuating  the 
bad.  A  compilation  of  horrors  is  never  the  record  of  one 
man's  experience,  and  hence  is  essentially  false.  Also  it 
clouds  the  real  issue.  It  is  the  inside  workings  of  war  that 
we  must  understand  if  we  are  successfully  to  combat  war. 
And,  today,  all  our  popular  ideas  of  the  way  war  is  waged 
are  wrong.  Tradition,  political  prejudices,  the  needs  of 
military  discipline,  man's  natural  inclination  to  exag- 
gerate, popular  avidity  for  the  spectacular  and  the  unusual, 
all  have  formed  conceptions  of  war  that  are  the  opposite 
of  the  truth.  Here  lies  the  real  tragedy;  for  it  is  in  such 
false  conceptions  that  new  wars  grow. 

War  is  stupid,  insensate,  unheroic  to  the  last  degree. 
War  is  not  waged  like  a  game.  Analogies  of  the  football 
field  and  of  the  chess-board  are  completely  erroneous. 
War  is  a  brutal  chaos,  governed  by  no  laws.  Effective  or- 
ganization and  leadership  can  bring  men  and  materials 
to  the  rim  of  its  conflagration,  but  can  do  no  more.  Each 
turn  of  its  confusion  demands  a  separate,  individual,  on- 
the-spot  solution  if  it  is  to  be  mastered.  Strategy  may  be 
subject-matter  for  staff  colleges  and  military  biographers, 
but  a  few  well-handled  machine-guns  will  defeat  any 
strategy.  Battles  are  not  fought  by  swaying  armies,  master- 
fully led.  They  are  fought  by  waiting,  independent  groups 
of  men,  spread  over  a  wide  space  of  fields.  It  is  the  cannon 
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and  the  machine-gun  that  kill,  never  the  bayonet.  And  the 
cannon  and  machine-gun  kill  swiftly.  Men  in  battle  do 
not  meet  in  hand-to-hand  fight.  There  is  not  even  a  struggle 
of  any  kind.  The  word  "fight"  itself  is  out  of  place.  It  is 
all  one  thing  or  the  other,  advance  or  retreat,  or  then 
annihilation.  War  is  only  function  of  its  brainless,  unhu- 
man  weapons.  No  matter  to  whom  the  victory,  it  is  their 
triumph.  Veterans  are  not  men  who  have  learnt  how  to 
charge  obstacles  more  furiously  than  others,  but  men  who 
have  learnt,  rather,  how  to  avoid  danger,  and  so  too,  often, 
how  to  disobey  orders — or  else  they  would  not  be  vet- 
erans. And  none  are  made  by  battle-frenzy  into  butchers 
and  murderers.  Men  in  battle  do  not  even  hate  the  enemy. 
Nor  do  men  in  battle  die,  willingly,  for  their  country. 

This  says  nothing  of  the  underlying  origins  of  war. 

There  seems  to  be  a  deeper  something  here  than  we 
can,  any  of  us,  at  present  fathom.  Though  human  intelli- 
gence should  get  the  upper  hand,  passions  and  prejudices 
still  do  count  and  sway  us.  Possibly  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
progress  of  our  modes  of  thought,  even  as  our  material 
conquests  tend  to  outrun  our  intellectual  development.  And 
the  fault  today  would  be  in  our  common  ideas  of  cause 
and  effect.  Things  are  what  they  are,  not  for  a  this  and 
that,  but  for  something  entirely  different;  and  so,  at  times, 
perhaps  for  no  good  reason  at  all. 
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NOTE 
ON  THE 
TYPE  IN 
WHICH  THIS 
BOOK    IS  SET 

This    book   is  com- 
posed on  the  Linotype 
in  Bodoni,  so-called  after 
its   designer,  Giambattista 
Bodoni   (1740-1813)    a  cele- 
brated Italian  scholar  and 
printer.  Bodoni  planned  his  type 
especially    for    use    on    the  more 
smoothly  finished  papers  that  came  into 
vogue  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
drew  his  letters  with  a  mechanical  regularity 
that)  is  readily  apparent  on  comparison  with 
the  less  formal  old  style.  Other  characteristics 
that  will   be  noted  are  the  square  serifs 
without  fillet  and   the   marked  contrast 
between  the  light  and  heavy  strokes. 
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